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FOREWORD 


In the year 2000 the first German edition of this study (Die syro-aramdi- 
sche Lesart des Koran) presented to the public a fraction of more exten- 
sive investigations on the language of the Koran. A second expanded 
edition followed in 2004. A third German edition has been published 
recently. 

The basis of this first English edition is the first and, in part, the sec- 
ond German edition. Beyond that, the present English edition contains 
minor supplements and new findings. 

It is hoped that the selection of results made in this publication will 
provide a stimulus to Koran researchers to begin discussing the methods 
and interpretations arising from them with regard to the contents of the 
text of the Koran. From the controversy provoked in the meantime over 
the language of the Koran, no objectively grounded refutation has emer- 
ged in view of the essential findings presented here. 

What is meant by Syro-Aramaic (actually Syriac) is the branch of 
Aramaic in the Near East originally spoken in Edessa and the surround- 
ing area in Northwest Mesopotamia and predominant as a written lan- 
guage from Christianization to the origin of the Koran. For more than a 
millennium Aramaic was the lingua franca in the entire Middle Eastern 
region before being gradually displaced by Arabic beginning in the 7" 
century. It is thought that the Greeks were the first to call Aramaic Sy- 
riac (as the language of Assyria in the time of Alexander the Great’). 
This term was then adopted by the Christian Arameans, who in this way 
wanted to distinguish themselves from their pagan fellow countrymen. 
Syriac is also the name given by the Arabs in their early writings (for 
example in hadith literature)” to this Christian Aramaic, which is an ar- 


1 Aramaic as the language of Assyria is attested to in the Old Testament by a 
historical fact in 701 B.C. (2 Kings 18:26 and Isaiah 36:11; cf. Henri Fleisch, 
Introduction à l'Etude des Langues Sémitiques, Paris 1947, p. 69). 

2 Thus according to one tradition (hadith) the Prophet is said to have given his 
secretary, Zayd ibn Thabit (d. 45/665 A.D.), the task of learning Syriac and He- 
brew in order to read him the writings he received in these languages. Cf., for 
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gument for the importance of this language at the time at which written 
Arabic originated. 

As a written language, and especially in translations of the Bible, 
which presumably existed as early as the second century of the Christian 
era, Syro-Aramaic achieved such an influence that it soon stretched 
beyond the region of Syria to, among other places, Persia. The Christian 
Syriac literature, which was in its heyday from the 4" to the 7” century, 
is especially extensive.’ 

With its Syro-Aramaic reading of the Koran this study in no way 
claims to solve all of the riddles of the language of the Koran. It is 
merely an attempt to illuminate a number of obscurities in the language 
of the Koran from this particular perspective. The fact, namely, that 
Syro-Aramaic was the most important written and cultural language in 
the region in whose sphere the Koran emerged, at a time in which Ara- 
bic was not a written language yet and in which Jearned Arabs used 
Aramaic as a written language,” suggests that the initiators of the Arabic 


example, Ibn Sa d az-Zuhrī (d. 230 H./845 A.D.), at Tabagāt al-kubrd, 8 vols. + 
Index, Beirut 1985, II 358). In the Encyclopedia of Islam, Leiden, Leipzig 1934, 
vol. 4, 1293b, one reads under Zaid b. Thabit: “In any event he was his secre- 
tary, who recorded a part of the revelations and took care of the correspondence 
with the Jews, whose language or writing he is said to have learned in 17 days 
or less.” It should be noted here, however, that the Jews did not speak Hebrew 
at this time, but Aramaic (Jewish Aramaic). 

3 This is attested to by the original Syriac gospels harmony known as “Diatessa- 
ron,” composed presumably before 172/3 A.D. in Rome by the Syrian Tatian. 
Cf. Anton Baumstark and Adolf Riicker, Die syrische Literatur [Syriac Litera- 
ture], in: Handbuch der Orientalistik (Handbook of Oriental Studies], ed. Ber- 
told Spuler, vol. 3, Semitistik [Semitistics], Leiden 1954, II 2. Die Literatur des 
altsyrischen Christentums |The Literature of Old Syrian Christianity], p. 171. 

4 Cf. on this subject Theodor Néldeke’s Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik, Leip- 
zig 1898 (second edition), reprint, Darmstadt 1977, Introduction xxxi-xxxiv. 
[Compendius Syriac Grammar, Engl. translated by A. Chrichton, London, 
1904.] On the importance of Aramaic or Syriac in general, Néldeke says: “This 
language was dominant for longer than a millennium in a very extensive area of 
the Near East far beyond its original boundaries and even served for the less 
educated neighboring populations as a written language” (xxxi). 

5 On this subject Nēldeke says in his sketch Die semitischen Sprachen [The Se- 
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written language had acquired their knowledge and training in the Syro- 
Aramaic cultural milieu. When we consider, moreover, that these Arabs 
were for the most part Christianized and that a large proportion of them 
took part in the Christian Syrian liturgy, then nothing would be more 
obvious than that they would have naturally introduced elements of their 
Syro-Aramaic cult and cultural language into Arabic. To indicate the ex- 
tent to which this is the case in the Koran is the task this study has set 
for itself. The samples contained herein may be considered as represen- 
tative of a partially attainable deciphering — via Syro-Aramaic (that is, 
Syriac and in part other Aramaic dialects) — of the language of the Ko- 
ran. 

In this study it has not been possible to look into the entire literature 
on the subject, since such literature is fundamentally based on the erro- 
neous historical-linguistic conceptions of traditional Arabic exegesis of 
the Koran and therefore scarcely contributes anything to the new meth- 
ods presented here. This includes, in particular, the late lexical works of 
so-called Classical Arabic, which, though they may have their value as 
reference dictionaries for post-Koranic Arabic, they are not etymologi- 
cal dictionaries’ which means that they are no help at all in understand- 


mitic Languages], Leipzig 1899, second edition, p. 36: “Aramaic was the lan- 
guage of Palmyra whose aristocracy, however, was in large part of Arab de- 
scent. The Nabateans were Arabs. It is probable that many Arameans lived in 
the northern part of their empire (not far from Damascus), but further to the 
south Arabic was spoken. Only Aramaic was at that time a highly respected 
civilized language which those Arabs used because their own language was not 
a written language.” 

6 Notable in this regard is the following, the first Arabic dissertation on the sub- 
ject, submitted in Tunis in 1995: Sa/wā Ba-/-Hagé Salih-al — ‘Ayub ( (5 sls 
Gull — elle gla): a/-Masihiya al-arablya wa-taļawwurātuhā min 
našatīhā ilā l-gam ar-rābi al-higrt/al- sir al-mīlādī (Ig J 943.5 4n ja Aaa 
Dad) pileli | sore alo) coal A UL: za): (Arab Christianity and 
Its Development from Its Origins to the Fourth Century of the Hegira / Tenth 
Century of the Christian Era), Beirut 1997. 

7 Included here is the project of the WKAS (Wörterbuch der klassischen 
arabischen Sprache [Dictionary of Classical Arabic]), which has been in prepa- 
ration since 1957. Cf. Helmut Gātje, Arabische Lexikographie. Ein historischer 
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ing the pre-Classical language of the Koran. An etymological dictionary 
of Arabic continues to be a desideratum. The reason for its lack is 
probably the notion that the (presumably) older Arabic poetic language 
and the younger written Arabic are identical. To be consistent, Arabic 
(due to a number of archaic characteristics) was classified from the point 
of view of historical linguistics as older than Aramaic. This historical- 
linguistic error makes understandable much of the criticism, even from 
competent Semiticists who have expressed their opinions on individual 
findings in the course of the debate that this study has provoked in Ger- 
many and abroad since its first appearance in 2000. 

It is here not the place to go into this criticism in detail. This remains 
reserved for a soon-to-follow publication that will treat morphologically, 
lexically and syntactically the Aramaic basic structure of the language of 
the Koran. This English edition has been insubstantially supplemented, 
in particular by the appending of the index of Koranic passages and 
terms, the prospect of which was held out to readers in the first German 
edition. 

Berlin, January 2007 


Uberblick [Arabic Lexicography: A Historical Overview}, in Historiographia 
Linguistica XH: 1/2, Amsterdam 1985, 105-147, loc.cit. 126-138 under No. 7, 
Allgemeines zum ‘WKAS’ [On the ,WKAS” in general], with bibliographical 
information on p. 142 under (B) Secondary Literature. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


According to Islamic tradition the Koran (in Arabic, le š / Our am, the 

sacred scripture of Islam, contains the revelations, eventually fixed in 

writing under the third caliph Utmān (Othman) ibn Affān (644—656 

A.D.), of the Prophet Muhammad (Mohammed) (570—632 A.D.), the 

proclamation of which had stretched over a period of about twenty years 

(approx. 612—632 A.D.) in the cities of Mecca and Medina. 

As the first book written in Arabic known to tradition, the Koran is 
considered by speakers of Arabic to be the foundation of written Arabic 
and the starting point of an Arabic culture that flourished intellectually 
in the High Middle Ages. Moreover, according to Islamic theology its 
contents are held to be the eternal word of God revealed in Arabic. 

Non-Muslims see in the Koran a cultural heritage of humanity. It is 
from this they derive their interest and justification in studying this liter- 
ary monument from the standpoint of cultural history and the history of 
religion, as well as from a philological perspective. 

Precisely this philological perspective will be occupying us here, 
since there is naturally a danger of making false inferences on the basis 
of a text that, in large parts of the Koran, has not been clarified philolo- 
gically, as not only Western scholars of the Koran, but also the Arabic 
philologists themselves admit. Whence derives the fundamental interest, 
not only of the historian of culture and religion, but also and especially 
of the philologist, to endeavor, as a matter of priority, to clarify the Ko- 
ranic text. 

A good start in this direction was already made by the Western Ko- 
ran scholarship of the 19" century. Here, listed in the chronological or- 
der of their appearance, are the most important publications looking into 
the text of the Koran in more detail: 

— ABRAHAM GEIGER (1810—1874), Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume aufgenommen? [What Did Mohammed Take from 
Judaism?], Bonn, 1833. This Bonn University dissertation docu- 
ments sources in Jewish literature for a series of Koranic terms 
and passages. 
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THEODOR NOLDEKE (1836-1930), Geschichte des Oorāns [Histo- 
ry of the Koran], Gottingen, 1860. This publication, recognized 
among Western experts as the standard work in the field, was pre- 
ceded in 1856, as the author reports in his Foreword (v), by a La- 
tin monograph, De origine et compositione Surarum Qoranica- 
rum ipsiusque Qorani. It later experienced a revision, in a second 
edition, by the following editors: Teil I (Uber den Ursprung des 
Qorans) [Part I (On the Origins of the Koran)] and Teil II (Die 
Sammlung des Qorans) [Part II (The Collection of the Koran)] by 
Friedrich Schwally, Leipzig, 1909 and 1919, respectively, and 
Teil III (Die Geschichte des Korantexts) [Part III (The History of 
the Koran Text)] by G. BergstriBer and O. Pretzl, Leipzig, 1938 
(cited in the following as: GdQ). 

SIEGMUND FRAENKEL (1855—1909), De vocabulis in antiquis 
Arabum carminibus et in Corano peregrinis, Leiden, 1880. In this 
summarized dissertation, Fraenkel, a student of Nēldeke, produ- 
ces a list of Koranic expressions borrowed for the most part from 
Aramaic. The author subseguently followed up on this first study 
with a more extensive study in which additional Koranic expres- 
sions are discussed: Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabi- 
schen [The Foreign Words of Aramaic Origin in Arabic], Leiden, 
1886 (cited in the following as: Aramdische Fremdwörter [Ara- 
maic Foreign Words]). 

KARL VOLLERS (1835—1909), Volkssprache und Schriftsprache 
im alten Arabien (Kapitel 5: “Die Sprache des Oorāns”) [Verna- 
cular Language and Written Language in Ancient Arabia (Chap- 
ter 5: "The Language of the Koran”)), Strasbourg, 1906 (cited in 
the following as: Volkssprache und Schriftsprache [Vernacular 
Language and Written Language]). In this monograph Vollers, on 
the basis of a minutely precise philological analysis of a series of 
Koranic forms, argues that the Koran was originally composed in 
a Western Arabic dialect (of Mecca and Medina) and only later, 
in the second half of the second century of the Higra/Hegira (loc. 
cit. 183), reworked by Arabic philologists and adapted to the 
classical linguistic form of Old Arabic poetry. 


— THEODOR NGLDEKE, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwis- 


senschaft (S. 1-30): Zur Sprache des Korāns, I. Der Koran und 
die Arabīja, II. Stilistische und syntaktische Eigentūmlichkeiten 
der Sprache des Korāns; III. Willkiirlich und miBverstandlich ge- 
brauchte Fremdwörter im Koran [New Essays on Semitic Linguis- 
tics (pp. 1-30): On the Language of the Koran, I. The Koran and 
‘Arabiya, II. Stylistic and Syntactic Peculiarities of the Language 
of the Koran, III. Arbitrary and Confusing Use of Foreign Words 
in the Koran], Strasbourg, 1910 (cited in the following as: Neue 
Beiträge [New Essays]). In his introduction Néldeke, to whom 
Vollers had dedicated the preceding study, dismisses Vollers’ 
thesis as erroneous and, despite admitting the existence of dialec- 
tal variations, pronounces himself in favor of the “Arablya (the 
classical Arabic language) in the Koran. He ends the second 
chapter, however, by concluding that the good linguistic common 
sense of the Arabs has almost completely protected them from 
imitating the characteristic peculiarities and weaknesses of the 
language of the Koran. According to Nēldeke, the Koran consti- 
tutes a literature for itself, which is without real predecessors and 
which has also had no successors, and the Koran passages and in- 
dividual Koranic expressions that have been added by later Arab 
writers as decoration are nothing but linguistic oddities (op. cit. 
22 f.). 

JACOB BARTH (1851—1914), Studien zur Kritik und Exegese des 
Qorans [Studies contributing to criticism and exegesis of the Ko- 
ran], in: Der Islam 6, 1916, pp. 113—148. In this article J. Barth 
attempts to read critically certain isolated passages of the Koran 
based exclusively on his comprehension of Arabic. In so doing, 
Barth was one of the first scholars who dared occasionally to 
change the diacritical dots of the canonical text of the Koran. In 
all Barth was successful in only four cases in reestablishing the 
original or authentic reading (Sura 37:76 (78); 12:9; 9:113 (112); 
same reading in 66:5). 

IGNAZ GOLDZIHER (1850—1921), Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung [The Trends in Islamic Koranic Exegesis], Lei- 
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den 1920. In the first chapter of this work (pp. 1-52) Goldziher 
treats neutrally of the emergence of the controversial readings of 
the Koran according to Islamic tradition, but without proposing 
any alternative textual criticism. This monograph draws attention 
to the uncertainty of the textus receptus on which Islamic Koranic 
exegesis is based. 

JOSEF HOROVITZ (1874-1931), Koranische Untersuchungen [Ko- 
ranic Investigations], Berlin, 1926. In the first section of this stu- 
dy Horowitz deals thematically with selected Koranic terms; in 
the second he discusses Koranic proper names. 

ALFONS MINGANA (1881—1921), Syriac Influence on the Style of 
the Kur ān, in: Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 77—98, Man- 
chester, 1927 (cited in the following as: Syriac Influence). In this 
essay Mingana, an East Syrian by birth, takes up both of the 
aforementioned authors and faults their analyses for the insuffi- 
ciency of their criticism of the Koran text itself. By drawing at- 
tention to the Syro-Aramaic influence on the style of the Koran, 
he to a certain degree builds a bridge between Vollers’ thesis of 
the dialectal origin of the Koran and the classical thesis advocated 
by Nēldeke. But the examples he provides in the essay to support 
his view were probably of little help in its gaining general accep- 
tance since their number fell far below what in part had already 
been identified by Arabic philologists, and even more so by Wes- 
tern Koran scholars, as borrowings from Aramaic and Syriac. Al- 
though the route of research he had proposed would have been an 
entirely appropriate way to approach the solving of the mystery 
of the language of the Koran, the lack of conviction in reconstruc- 
ting it has probably had as a consequence that no other scholar of 
the Koran has pursued it further. 

HEINRICH SPEYER (1897—1935), Die biblischen Erzāhlungen im 
Qoran [The Biblical Stories in the Koran], Breslau (?), 1931, re- 
print Hildesheim, 1961. This work continues in a much larger 
scope the work by Geiger mentioned at the outset. The author 
succeeds in providing impressive proof of the existence of a num- 
ber of biblical passages in the Koran, not only from the canonical 


Bible, but also from Jewish and Christian apocrypha and litera- 
tures. Although the listing of Koranic expressions in Index II 
does contribute further to their clarification, these expressions are 
not subjected to closer philological analysis. Probably for this 
reason Jeffery, in the next work, seems not to have taken any no- 
tice of Geiger’s book. 

— ARTHUR JEFFERY (1893—1959), The Foreign Vocabulary of the 
Our an, Baroda, 1938 (cited in the following as: The Foreign Vo- 
cabulary). In this work Jeffery essentially summarizes the philo- 
logical investigations of foreign words in the Koran published in 
Europe up to 1938 and at the same time also takes into account 
the opinions of the Arabic philologists and commentators of the 
Koran. His work, however, restricts itself to the purely etymolo- 
gical presentation of these expressions without arriving at mean- 
ings divergent from those accepted by either the Arab commenta- 
tors or the modern European translators of the Koran. Of the ap- 
proximately three hundred words (including around fifty proper 
names), those of Aramaic and Syro-Aramaic origin predominate. 
An examination of a series of those foreign words found by Jeffe- 
ry to be of non-Aramaic origin has revealed that this is in part 
based on a misreading or misinterpretation of the Koranic expres- 
sions; some of these expressions will be discussed individually to 
the extent permitted by the scope of this work." 


In fact, Mingana’s contribution to our understanding of the Syriac in- 
fluence on the style of the Koran — never since refuted by Western Ko- 
ran scholars — could have furthered Koranic studies had anyone taken up 
and consistently pursued the theoretical guidelines he proposed nearly 
three quarters of a century ago. The examples given to support his the- 
sis, however, were obviously inadequate. Still, Mingana cannot be far 
from the truth with his statistical rough estimate of the foreign language 
portion of the Koran. On a scale of 100, he divides up this portion as 


8 See the following examples to Jal_j.a (sirāf), paš (qaş, pas (safara), Jana 
(saytara) and aa] (ittarra) below p. 226 ff. 
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follows: 5% Ethiopic, 10% Hebrew, 10% Greco-Roman, 5% Persian 

and nearly 70% Syriac (= Syro-Aramaic) including Aramaic and Chris- 

tian Palestinian (cf. op. cit. 80). The evidence he provides for this he 
then divides into five categories: (a) proper names, (b) religious terms, 

(c) expressions of ordinary language, (d) orthography, (e) sentence con- 

structions and (f) foreign historical references. 

While the items listed under (a), (b), and (d) (I, II, and IV) are for the 
most part sufficiently well known, the examples cited for (c) turn out to 
be relatively few, considering that it is, after all, precisely the expres- 
sions of ordinary language that make up the brunt of the language of the 
Koran. Category (e) (V), on the other hand, is examined from four 
points of view, which could, in itself, have served as the basis of a more 
in-depth investigation. A prerequisite for an investigation of this kind, 
however, would be a mastery of both the Syro-Aramaic and the Arabic 
language at the time of the emergence of the Koran. Finally, in (f) (VD, 
it is essentially a question of a thematic examination of the text of the 
Koran in which the author, at times with convincing results, follows up, 
in particular, on the above-mentioned work by Speyer. 

— GUNTER LULING, Uber den Ur-Quran. Ansätze zur Rekonstruk- 
tion vorislamischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Qur an [Regar- 
ding the Original Koran. Basis for a Reconstruction of Pre-Isla- 
mic Christian Strophic Hymns in the Koran}, Erlangen 1974 2" 
ed., Erlangen 1993).’ This study is, after that of Jacob Barth’s, a 
further, more extensive attempt to elucidate obscure passages of 
the Koran by changing certain diacritical dots. Liiling’s thesis de- 
pends on the one hand on the supposition of an “Ur-Qur ān” (Ori- 
ginal Koran), in which the author sees, not without reason, Chris- 
tian hymns, which he then undertakes to reconstruct. On the other 
hand, as to his philological method for elucidating obscure passa- 
ges of the Koran, Luling supposes a pre-Islamic Christian Arabic 


9 Revised and enlarged English version: Gūnter Lūling, A Challenge to Islam for 
Reformation. The Rediscovery and reliable Reconstruction of a comprehensive 
pre-Islamic Christian Hymnal hidden in the Koran under earliest Islamic Rein- 
terpretation. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 2003. 
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koine, but one whose essential nature he fails to define. However, 
by basing himself on an essentially theological argument to 
achieve the goal of reconstruction and elucidation, Lūling only 
occasionally succeeds and is, on the whole, unable to solve the 
enigma of the language of the Koran. His merit is, however, to 
have re-posed the question of the nature of the language of the 
Koran. The kernel of his thesis of a Christian “Original Koran” 
would have engendered further research, had it not been rejected 
categorically by the representatives of this discipline in Germany. 


2. REFERENCE WORKS 


The present study has originated impartially, i.e. independently of the 
works of Western scholarship listed above, as well as of Koran-related 
Arabic philology and exegesis. They would also, in all probability, have 
been detrimental to the method, which has gradually been worked out 
here in the course of this study, for research into the language of the 
Koran, and will thus only be referred to for comparative purposes during 
the philological discussions of individual passages in the Koran. In the 
discussion of the Koranic expressions requiring clarification, the follow- 
ing Arabic reference works have been consulted: 

(a) the most important Arabic commentary on the Koran by 7abarī 
(d. 310 H. / 923 A.D.), which also takes into account earlier Ko- 
ran commentaries: Abū Ga far Muhammad b. Garir at-Tabarī, 
Gami al-bayan an ta wil ay al-Ourān (30 parts in 12 vols.), 3 
ed., Cairo, 1968 (cited below as Zabari/Tabari followed by the 
part and page number); 

(b) the principal Arabic lexicon, < al Glu! Zisān al-‘arab of Ibn 
Manztr (1232—1311 A.D.), based on the Arabic lexicography be- 
gun in the second half of the 8" century with (pali GUS Kitāb al- 
ayn by al-Halīl b. Ahmad (d. circa 786 A.D.):'° Abū 1-Fadl 
Gamal ad-Din Muhammad b. Mukarram b. Manzūr al-Ifrīgī al- 
Misrī, Zisān al- arab (*Tongue” of the Arabs), 15 vols., Beirut, 
1955 (cited in the following as Lisān with the volume number, 
page number and column letter, a or b). | 

Furthermore, for comparative purposes, the translations of the main 

most recent representatives of Western Koran scholarship will be given 

in the following order — Richard Bell (English), Rudi Paret (German) 
and Régis Blachčre (French) — based on the following editions: 


10 Cf. Stefan Wild, Das Kitab al- Ain und die arabische Lexikographie [The Kitab 
al- Ain and the Arabic Lexicography], (Wiesbaden, 1965) 1 ff., 58 ff., and spe- 
cifically on the Lisän al- Arab 87-90. 
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— RICHARD BELL, The Qur an. Translated, with a critical rearran- 
gement of the Surahs, vol. I, Edinburgh, 1937, vol. II, Edinburgh, 
1939. 

— A Commentary on the Qur an, vols. I & II, Manchester, 1991. 

— RUDI PARET, Der Koran: Übersetzung, V ed., Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Cologne, Mainz, 1982. 

— Kommentar und Konkordanz, Stuttgart, 1971. 

— REGIS BLACHERE, Le Coran (traduit de l'arabe), Paris, 1957. 

(Cited in the following as: Bell, Paret or Blachére [vol.] and page.) 

To verify the readings interpreted according to Syro-Aramaic, the fol- 

lowing Syro-Aramaic lexicons will be used: 

— PAYNE SMITH, ed., Thesaurus Syriacus, tomus I, Oxonii 1879; 
tomus II, Oxonii 1901 (cited in the following as: Thes./Thesaurus 
volume and column). 

— CARL BROCKELMANN, Lexicon Syriacum, Halis Saxonum, 1928. 

— JACQUES EUGENE MANNA, Vocabulaire Chaldéen-Arabe, Mosul, 
1900; reprinted with a new appendix by Raphael J. Bidawid, Bei- 
rut, 1975 (cited in the following as: Mannā and column). 

The translations cited will show how these Western scholars of the Ko- 

ran have understood the Koran passages in question, even after a critical 

evaluation of the Arabic exegesis. The expressions that are to receive a 

new interpretation will in each case be underlined. This will then be fol- 

lowed by the proposed translation according to the Syro-Aramaic under- 
standing, and also in some cases according to the Arabic understanding, 
accompanied by the corresponding philological explanations. 
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3. THE WORKING METHOD EMPLOYED 


The aim of this work was in the first place to clarify the passages desig- 
nated in Western Koran studies as obscure. However, apart from the 
previously unrecognized Aramaisms, the investigation of the overall 
Koranic language, which is considered to be indisputably Arabic, has 
uncovered, so to speak as a by-product, a goodly number of not insigni- 
ficant misreadings and misinterpretations, even of genuinely Arabic ex- 
pressions. Precisely in relation to the latter, it has turned out again and 
again that the meaning accepted by the Arabic commentators of the Ko- 
ran has not at all fit the context. 

In such cases the reference works of Arabic lexicography, which ori- 
ginated later and were thus, in their developed form, unknown to the 
earlier commentators of the Koran, have often been able to set things 
straight. In this regard it should be noted that in his large Koran com- 
mentary 7abarī invariably refers to the oral Arabic tradition, but not 
once to a lexicon of any kind. Only occasionally, in order to explain an 
unclear Koranic expression, does he quote verses from Arabic poetry, 
but these comparisons are often misleading since the vocabulary of this 
poetry differs fundamentally from that of the Koran. 

As a departure from traditional Western methods of interpretation, 
which for the most part rely closely on the Arabic tradition, in the pre- 
sent work the attempt is made for the first time to place the text of the 
Koran in its historical context and to analyze it from a new philological 
perspective with the aim of arriving at a more convincing understanding 
of the Koranic text. The results will show that perhaps even more passa- 
ges have been misunderstood in the Koran than those whose uncertainty 
has been conceded by previous Koran commentators and translators. Be- 
yond this, the analysis will in part reveal considerable deficits in the pre- 
vious interpretation of many aspects of the syntactic structure of the lan- 
guage of the Koran. The major points of the acquired method, which has 
evolved in the process of the detailed textual analysis, will be presented 
in the following. 

The canonical version of the 1923/24 Cairo edition of the Koran will 
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serve as the textual basis. Koran citations, orthography (without vowel 
signs) and verse numbering refer to this edition. This modern Koran edi- 
tion differs from the earlier Koran manuscripts as a result of the subse- 
quent addition of a large number of reading aids worked out for the 
faithful by Arabic philologists over the course of the centuries. Included 
among these are, in the first place, the so-called diacritical dots, serving 
to distinguish the equivocal and ambiguous letters in the early Arabic al- 
phabet. These twenty-two letters requiring clarification will be discussed 
in more detail below. 

Starting from the understanding that the Arabic readers, in view of 
the fact that the basic form of the earlier Koranic manuscripts is not easy 
to decipher even for educated Arabs, have for the most part correctly 
read today’s accepted version of the Koran, this version is fundamental- 
ly respected in the forthcoming textual analysis following the principle 
of lectio difficilior. Only in those instances in which the context is ob- 
viously unclear, in which the Arabic commentators of the Koran are at 
the limit of their Arabic, in which it is said over and over again in Jaba- 
ri Aa hs as gf ar ol dal catal “the commentators disagree on the in- 
terpretation (of the expression in question),” or, not infrequently, when 
the listing of a series of speculations both in 7abar7 and in the Lis4n is 
concluded with the remark ale dl 9 (wa-/-/āhu alam) (God knows it 
best — or in plain English, God only knows what the expression in gues- 
tion really means!), only then will the attempt be made, while paying 
careful attention to the given context, to discover a more reasonable 
reading. The procedure employed in doing so will be as follows: 

(a) For an expression designated as obscure by the Western Koran 
translators, a check is first made in the Arabic commentary of 7a- 
barito see whether one or the other of the cited interpretations ig- 
nored by the Western Koran translators does not, in fact, fit better 
in the context. Namely, it occasionally happens that the Arabic 
tradition has kept an accurate or an approximate memory of an 
earlier Aramaic expression. If this is not the case, then 

(b)in the Zisān the Arabic expression in question is examined for 
possible alternative semantic meanings, since 7abari and the ear- 
lier Arabic commentators did not have an aid of such scope at 
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their disposal and in any case in his commentary Tabarīnever re- 
fers to any Arabic lexicon whatsoever. This step also occasionally 
results in a better, more fitting sense. However, if the search re- 
mains unsuccessful, then 


(c) a check is made to see whether there is a homonymous’! root in 


Syro-Aramaic whose meaning differs from that of the Arabic and 
which, based on a consideration of objective criteria, clearly fits 
better in the context. In a not insignificant number of cases this 
Syro-Aramaic reading produced the better sense. Here one must 
see to it that according to the context the two homonyms can oc- 
cur both in the Arabic and in the Syro-Aramaic meaning. Then, if 
this check leads nowhere, 


(d)an attempt is made in the first place to read the Arabic writing 


differently than in the Cairo version of the Koran by changing the 
diacritical points, which were not there originally and which were 
later and perhaps erroneously added. Not infrequently it can be 
determined that the Arabic readers have apparently falsely read 
an expression in itself genuinely Arabic because they lacked the 
appropriate background information. However, if all of the pos- 
sible alterations do not result in a sense that fits the context, then 


(e) the attempt is made, while changing the diacritical points, to 


(f) 


ll 
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make out an Aramaic root beneath the Arabic writing. In an al- 
most incalculable number of cases this has been successful to the 
extent that the Aramaic expression has given the context a deci- 
dedly more logical sense. However, if this attempt also fails, then 
a final attempt is made to reconstruct the actual meaning of the 
apparently genuine Arabic expression by translating it back into 
Aramaic by way of the semantics of the Syro-Aramaic expres- 
sion. This attempt exceeds in importance, extent and level of dif- 
ficulty the discovery of actual Aramaisms (or Syriacisms) for, as 
there are still no Arabic-Aramaic dictionaries, the researcher must 
here depend solely on his or her own knowledge of (the) lan- 


I.e. etymologically related. 


guage(s).” In the process, what appear to be genuinely Arabic ex- 
pressions can be divided into: (1) loan formations and (2) loan 
translations (or calques). 


(g) Another category involves, in turn, those for the most part genu- 


12 


ine Arabic expressions that are neither susceptible to plausible 
explanation in the Lisān nor explainable by translation back into 
Syro-Aramaic, either because they have a completely different 
meaning in modern Arabic or because their basic Arabic meaning 
is unknown. In such cases the important lexical works by the East 
Syrian physicians Bar ‘Alf (d. 1001) and Bar Bahl] (mentioned 
in a document in 963)” occasionally provide information on their 
real meanings. These Syro-Aramaic lexicons were created in the 
10" century, presumably as a translating aid for Syrian translators 
of Syriac scientific works into Arabic, as Syro-Aramaic was be- 
ing displaced more and more by Arabic.'* The Syro-Aramaic- 
(Chaldean-)Arabic dictionary of Mannā mentioned at the outset, 
by taking into account, among other lexicons, that of Bar Bahlal, 
continues to a certain extent this tradition of Eastern Syrian lexi- 
cography. The Arabic vocabulary that these lexicons employ for 
the explanation of Syro-Aramaic words and expressions is of 
eminent importance here, especially when, as an equivalent of a 
Syro-Aramaic expression, several Arabic synonyms are listed, of 


With its appended Index latinus Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum does offer a 
stopgap, however. 

Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur | History of Syrian Litera- 
ture] (Bonn, 1922) 241. It is said of Bar A/ī in the same work that he worked 
as an eye doctor and spoke Arabic. On the importance of these works, Baum- 
stark writes (242): “The work by B. Bahtūl, which was later on often published 
in a combined edition with the other and which is especially valuable due to its 
exact citation of sources, was also geared from the start to the explanation of 
foreign words of Greek origin and enriched by objective erudition of a philoso- 
phical, scientific and theological nature. Naturally, a considerable element of 
the West Syrian scholarly tradition begins to make itself felt in the complicated 
textual history of this codification of Eastern Syrian lexicography...”’. 

Cf. Theodor Néldeke, Die semitischen Sprachen [The Semitic Languages], 2" 
edition (Leipzig, 1899) 43. 
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which one or the other occasionally occurs in the Koran. In this 
respect, the Thesaurus Syriacus has proven to be a veritable trea- 
sure trove whenever it cites, although irregularly, at least relative- 
ly often, the Arabic explanations of the Eastern Syrian lexicogra- 
phers. ` In this way it has been possible, thanks to the Thesaurus 
Syriacus, to explain many an obscure Koranic expression. A sys- 
tematic exploration of the Arabic vocabulary in these early Eas- 
tern Syriac lexicons, however, would bring even more to light. 
Also, the early Christian-Arabic literature of the Eastern Syri- 
ans, until now ignored by Koran scholars, yet whose Arabic vo- 
cabulary reaches back, in part at least, to the pre-Islamic usage of 
the Christian Arabs of Mesopotamia and Syria, would lead to 
more convincing results than the so-called Old Arabic — though 
for the most part post-Koranic — poetry, whose vocabulary is ex- 
tremely inappropriate and misleading for understanding the Ko- 
ran.” 

This is namely the case when misunderstood Koranic expressions 
are used improperly or in a completely different context in this 
poetry and then cited as authentic evidence for the interpretation 
of these same Koranic expressions by the later Arabic philolo- 
gists. This inner-Arabic methodology proper to later Arabic lexi- 
cography consists in explaining obscure expressions, for the most 
part speculatively and in the absence of other literature, on the 
basis of the often hard to unravel context of earlier Arabic poetry, 


Payne Smith refers to a) BA.: Jesu Bar-Alii Lexicon Syro-Arab., potissimum e 
cod. Bibl. Bodi. Hunt. xxv. b) BB.: Jesu Bar-Bahlulis Lexicon Syro-Arab, e 
cod. Bibl. Bodl. Hunt. clvii, Marsh. cxcvtii. 

Thus, for example, Nēldeke (loc. cit. 43) refers to the learned metropolitan of 
Nisibis, Elias bar Schinnājā (975 - c. 1050 A.D.), who had written “his works 
intended for Christians either in Arabic or in parallel columns of Arabic and Sy- 
riac, i.e. in the spoken language and in the language of the learned.” 

For example, Néldeke says in this regard (loc. cit. 53): “Admittedly the poems 
of the Arab heathen period were only recorded significantly later and not at all 
without distortion,” and further (58), “In particular the literature of satirical and 
abusive songs has with certainty introduced many arbitrary and in part quite 
strangely devised expressions into the (Arabic) lexicon.” 


in the course of which a borrowing from a foreign language is 
only sporadically identified correctly. Western scholars of the 
Koran have not considered these circumstances with sufficient 
scepticism. Although one often notes the clumsiness of the Ara- 
bic commentators, it is mostly without being able to help them 
out. Compared to this, the fully mature Syro-Aramaic — espe- 
cially theological — literature existing long prior to the Koran and 
the reliably traditional semantics of the Syro-Aramaic vocabulary 
— even after the Koran — offer an aid that, on the basis of the re- 
sults of this study, will prove to be an indispensable key to the 
understanding, not only of the foreign-language vocabulary, but 
also of what is considered to be the Arabic vocabulary of the lan- 
guage of the Koran. 


(h) Now and then one also finds genuine Arabic expressions that 


have been misread and misunderstood because, though they are 
written in Arabic script, they have been produced orthographical- 
ly according to the Syro-Aramaic phonetic system and are to be 
pronounced accordingly, so that one can only identify them as 
meaningful Arabic expressions in this roundabout way. An ex- 
ample that will be discussed more fully below (p. 111 ff., Sura 
16:103; 41:40, Koranic ġ 5:24 yulhidiin is a misreading of ġja} 
= Syriac Ad phonetically Arabic (9 52 yalguziin) gives a 
first hint of the assumption that the original Koranic text was 
written in Garshuni (or Karshuni), that is to say Arabic written in 
Syriac letters. Further evidences corroborating this hypothesis 
will be given with empiric accuracy in a forthcoming publica- 
tion.”® 


Cf. the anthology published in the meantime, ed. by Karl-Heinz Ohlig: Der 
jrūhe Islam. Eine historisch-kritische Rekonstruktion anhand zeitgenössischer 
Quellen [The Early Islam. A Historic-Critical Reconstruction on the Basis of 
Contemporary Sources], Berlin, 2007, p. 377-414: C. Luxenberg, Relikte syro- 
aramdischer Buchstaben in friihen Korankodizes im higazi- und kūtt-Duktus 
[Relics of Syro-Aramaic letters in Early Koran Codices in Higazi and Kift 
Style]. A previous example was provided in a prior anthology, ed. by Karl- 
Heinz Ohlig / Gerd-R. Puin: Die dunklen Anfänge. Neue Forschungen zur Ent- 
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These are the essential points of the working method that has resulted 
from the present philological analysis of the Koranic text inasmuch as it 
has involved an analysis of individual words and expressions. Added to 
this are problems of a syntactical nature which have cropped up in the 
course of the textual analysis and which have been discussed in detail, 
case by case. The examples that follow in the main part of this study 
may be seen as putting this method to the test. 

But beforehand it seems necessary to introduce non-Arabists to the 
problem of Koranic readings. This set of problems is connected in the 
first place with the virtually stenographic character of the early Arabic 
script, which for this reason is also called defective script. This can per- 


stehung und friihen Geschichte des Islam [The Obscure Beginnings. New Re- 
searches on the Rise and the Early History of Islam], Berlin, 2005, 2006, 2007, 
p. 124—147, C. Luxenberg: Neudeutung der arabischen Inschrift im Felsendom 
zu Jerusalem [New Interpretation of the Arabic Inscription within the Dome of 
the Rock in Jerusalem]. In this contribution the author has shown that the Ara- 
bic letter — /L in the word |1) (traditional reading libadan) in Sura 72:19 is a 
mistranscription of the Syriac lettera / ayn that the copyist has confused with 
the quite similar Syriac letter \ /L. No wonder that the Koran commentators in 
East and West were perplexed in the face of this riddle. So Bell translates (II 
611 f.) this verse (hl 4ale ggi S; | galS o gey 4} ase ald Lal 43) 9 following 
the Arab commentators, as follows: “And that, when a servant of Allah stood 
calling upon Him, they were upon him almost in swarms [note 3: The meaning 
is uncertain. The “servant of Allah” is usually taken to be Muhammad, and 
“they” to refer to jinn, which is possible if angels now speak]. 

However, to solve this puzzle we just need to restore the original Syriac spell- 
ing aas that leads to the Arabic reading |-ue / “¿badan (servants of God) in- 
stead of the meaningless |44] / libadan (allegedly “in swarms’). The philological 
discussion with regard to the context of the verses 18—20 had as result the fol- 
lowing understanding: 

18. and that the worship belongs (only) to God; so along with God you shall not 
invoke any one; 19. and that, when the servant of God (i.e. Jesus, Son of Mary — 
cf. Sura 19:30, where the child Jesus, immediately after his birth, says about 
himself: 41!) uc 3 “T am the servant of God!”) had risen (from the dead) 
going on to invoke Him, they (i.e. the people) almost would have worshiped 
him (as God); 20. he said (NB — not say): I invoke indeed my Lord and do not 
associate with Him any one! (Cf. Sura 5:117). 
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haps be best explained by the following outline of the chronological ori- 
gins of the Arabic script. 
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4. THE ARABIC SCRIPT 


Except for a few pre-Islamic 4'_6" century A.D. inscriptions stemming 
from northern Hiģāz and Syria,” the Koran is considered to be the first 
book ever written in Arabic script. The early form of the Arabic letters 
and the type of ligatures employed suggest that the Syro-Aramaic cursi- 
ve script served as a model for the Arabic script.” 

Both scripts have the following in common with the earlier Aramaic 
(and Hebrew) script: the writing runs from right to left; in principle the 
letters designate the consonants with only two letters serving to reprodu- 
ce the semi-long and long vowels w/ū s and y/7 (g as so-called matres 
lectionis. 

Later on, the alif / |, which in Aramaic only serves in certain cases as 
a long 4 mainly when final, but occasionally also as a short a, was intro- 
duced by the Arabs as a third mater lectionis for a long ā, in general and 
also in context. 

To the extent that this writing reform was also carried out 1n the text 
of the Koran,”' the consequences for certain readings were inevitable.” 
An initial marking of the short vowels a, uand iby points, likewise mo- 
deled upon the earlier Syro-Aramaic vocalization systems — according to 
which the more lightly pronounced vowel (a) is indicated by a point 


19 Cf. Adolf Grohmann, Arabische Paldographie [Arabic Paleography}, vol. 1 
(Vienna, 1967), vol. II (Vienna, 1971) 16 f., and Nagi Zayn ad-Din, _) pas 
ist all ba (Musawwar al-hatt al- arabī (Illustrated Presentation of the Arabic 
Script]) (Baghdad, 1968) 3 f. 

20 As to this still discussed thesis see John F. Healy, The Early History of the Sy- 
riac Script. A Reassessment. In: Journal of Semitic Studies XLV/1 Spring 2000, 
p. 55-67. The question whether the Arabic script is of Syriac or Nabatean origin 
(p. 64 f.) — or a combination of both — is ultimately of minor relevancy, since a 
next study will prove that the prototype of the Koran, as mentioned above, was 
originally written in Garshuni (or Katshuni), i.e. Arabic with Syriac letters. 

21 According to R. Blachére the exact time at which this writing reform took place 
cannot be established (Introduction au Coran, 1* edition, 93 f.). 

22 The examination of single words will show that the incorrect insertion of the 
alif | (for long ā) has on occasion resulted in a distortion of the meaning. 
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above and the more darkly pronounced vowel (e/7) by a point below the 
consonant, to which was added m Arabic a middle point to mark the u— 
is said to have been introduced as the first reading aid under Abd al- 
Malik ibn Marwan (685—705).”° 

The real problem in the early Arabic script, however, was in the con- 
sonants, only six of which are clearly distinguishable by their form, 
whereas the remaining 22, due to their formal similarities (usually in 
pairs), were only distinguishable from each other by the context. This 
deficiency was only gradually removed by the addition of so-called dia- 
critical dots. The letters to be differentiated by points together with their 
variants depending on their position at the beginning, in the middle or at 
the end of a word, connected or unconnected (and accompanied by their 
Latin transcription), appear as follows (whereby it should be noted that 
six letters are connected with the preceding letters on the right, but not 
with the letters following them on the left): 


Pd s a 


won b /actr/ S&S y 
cae š / c meal ESS 
Sae 4 F S 22 g 
II—- r / )> Z 
j bbb ( / k Lh z 
£ ase (a/ u/ i) / £ ase g 
— cai / / (3 ¿js q 
O Oó n/$ oe y/I / 3 = (final) ā 


By taking into account the last letter as a final ā as opposed to the vari- 
ant 7 and if one imagines that all of the diacritical points above and be- 
low the letters are non-existent, we would even have 23 varieties that 
could occasion misreadings. Added to this are the possibilities of mixing 
up the optically similar groups of letters 3/d, 3/ d, and) /r, 5/ Zas 
well as of confusing those of the latter group with the »/w/ ū further, 


23 R. Blachēre, Introduction au Coran 78 ff. 
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of confusing the phonetically proximate phonemes 44 / ñ and «== / A 
and mistaking the guttural «e / a / u / í for the stop (hamza) + /a/uli 
that was introduced later on as a special symbol. 

Occasionally the voiceless o / s has been mistaken for the corres- 
ponding emphatic sound ce / s, something which, though trivial when 
considered in purely phonetic terms, is nonetheless significant etymolo- 
gically and semantically. In individual cases, a confusion has also occur- 
red between the final » /-h as the personal suffix of the third person mas- 
culine and the same special symbol accompanied by two dots š /-# used 
to mark the feminine ending (a”), as well as between the connected 
final g/m, the connected .—/ y with a final a and even the connected 
final — /r. In one case, the three initial peaks in the voiceless —u /s 
were even taken to be the carriers of three different letters and were — re- 
grettably for the context — provided with three different diacritical points 
(e.g, —u /s = — x /n-b-t).” 

In comparing the letters that are distinguishable by means of diacriti- 
cal points with those that are unambiguous due to their basic form — 
these are the letters: 

£ £ 
I | (as 2 or as the so-called hamza bearer |) || 2/ u/ i) 
Js /k JOY // 


e aaa / m, o dgh/ h, 3 + /W or ü 


— one would have, considered purely in mathematical terms, a ratio even 
worse than 22 to 6 1f one takes into account further sources of error, the 
extent of which can not yet be entirely assessed. 

Compared to the Aramaic / Hebrew and the Syro-Aramaic alphabet, 
whose letters are unambiguous (except for the + / d and +/ r, which be- 
cause of their formal similarity are distinguished from each other by a 
point below or above the letter, which may in turn have served as a 
model for the subsequently introduced and further developed punctua- 
tion system of the Arabic script), the early Arabic script was thus a kind 


24 On the transcription of Aramaic loan words, see Siegmund Fraenkel, Die ara- 
mdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen [The Foreign Words of Aramaic Origin 
in Arabic] (Leiden, 1886; rpt., Hildesheim, New York, 1982) xvii ff. 
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of shorthand that may have served the initiates as a mnemonic aid. 
More, it would seem, was also not required at the beginning, since reli- 
able lectors or readers (¢\_4/ gurra’) were said to have heard the pro- 
clamation of the Koran directly from the Prophet and learned it by heart. 
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5. THE ORAL TRADITION 


According to Islamic tradition, the Koran was handed down by an un- 
broken chain of lectors, in part by notable contemporaries of the Pro- 
phet, such as Ibn “Abbas (d. at 73 in 692 A.D.) and early authorities, 
such as Anas Ibn Malik (d. at 91 in 709 A.D.). They are also said to 
have contributed considerably to the fixing of the Koranic text and to 
have retained their authority as Koran specialists even long afterwards.” 

This is contradicted, though, by the report that Utmān had gotten the 
“sheets” (of the Koran) from Hafsa, the Prophet's widow, and used 
them as the basis of his recension. This was the “fixed point backwards 
from which we must orient ourselves.” 

In any case the Islamic tradition is unable to provide any date for the 
final fixing of the reading of the Koran by means of the introduction of 
the diacritical points, so that one is dependent on the general assertion 
that this process stretched out over about three hundred years.” 

Only the long overdue study and collation of the oldest Koran manu- 
scripts can be expected to give us more insight into the development of 
the Koranic text up to its present-day form. In this regard Koran scholars 
will always regret that the historical order issued by Caliph Utmān, con- 
ditioned as it was by the political circumstances at the time, has resulted 
in the irretrievable loss of earlier copies of the Koran.” 


25 Blachēre 102 ff. 

26 Tabarī reports of one sheet, however, on which ‘Umar had written down the 
notes collected by the companions of the Prophet: (dā dlls GiS ac (Sy 
baal g iana (cf. Tabari I 26 f.). 

27 Ndldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Oorāns [History of the Koran] 1121. 

28 Blachére 71. 

29 Tabarī 127 f. 
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6. THE ARABIC EXEGESIS OF THE KORAN 


In the history of Koran exegesis there has been no lack of attempts to pro- 
vide ever new interpretations of the irregular and occasionally rhythmical 
rhyming prose of the Koran text. In his Geschichte des Oorāns [History of 
the Koran] cited at the beginning, Theodor Nēldeke gives an overview 
both of the creators of the Arabic exegesis, with Ibn Abbas” (cousin of 
the Prophet, d. 68 H./687 A.D.) and his disciples, and of the extant Arabic 
commentaries of Ibn Ishāg (d. 151/786) and Wāgidī (d. 207/822), of Ibn 
Hišām (d. 213/828), of Buhari (d. 256/870) and of Tirmidī (d. 279/829).”' 

Although the Islamic exegesis refers to Ibn “Abbas as its earliest au- 
thority, he himself appears never to have written a commentary, consi- 
dering that he was only twelve years old at the death of the Prophet.” 
This seems all the more to be the case since the Prophet himself — accor- 
ding to Islamic tradition — is said to have responded with silence to the 
questions of his contemporaries on the meaning of particular verses of 
the Koran. Thus, among other things, it was reported of some who were 
in disagreement over the reading of a Koran Sura: 


“We thereupon sought out the messenger of God — God bless him 
and grant him salvation — and met him just as Alī was conversing 
with him. We said: ‘We are in disagreement over a reading.’ 
Whereupon the messenger of God blushed — God bless him and 
grant him salvation — and spoke: ‘Those who have preceded you 
went to ruin because they were in disagreement with each other.’ 
Then he whispered something to “Ali, whereupon the latter spoke 
to us: ‘The messenger of God — God bless him and grant him sal- 
vation — commands you to read as you have been instructed’; (the 


version following this adds): ‘Each (reading) is good and right?” 


30 GdO II 163. 

al GdO H 170 f. 

32 Régis Blachére, Introduction au Coran (Paris, 1947) 225 f. 
33 Tabarī 112 f. 
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In the introduction to his Koran commentary, Tabarī (224/25-310 H./ 
839—923 A.D.) lists a series of variant statements concerning the confu- 
sion of the first readers of the Koran, all of which at bottom agree with 
each other. Thus, among other statements, he gives the following, which 
is traceable back to Ubayy: 


“Two men were arguing over a verse of the Koran, whereby each 
maintained that the Prophet — God bless him and grant him salva- 
tion — had taught him to read it so and so. Thereupon they sought 
out Ubayy in order for him to mediate between them. However, 
he contradicted both of them. Whereupon they sought out the 
Prophet together. Ubayy spoke: ‘Prophet of God, we are in dis- 
agreement over a verse of the Koran and each of us maintains that 
you taught him to read it so and so.” Whereupon he spoke to one 
of them: ‘Read it out to me,’ and this one read it out to him. 
Whereupon the Prophet said: ‘Correct!’ Then he asked the other 
to read it out to him, and this one read it out differently than his 
friend had read it out. To this one too the Prophet said: ‘Correct!’ 
Then he spoke to Ubayy: ‘Read it out yourself as well,’ and 
Ubayy read it out, but differently than both. Yet to him too the 
Prophet said: ‘Correct!’ Ubayy reported: ‘This gave rise to such a 
doubt in me with regard to the messenger of God — God bless 
him and grant him salvation — as that of heathens!’ And he conti- 
nued: ‘However, because the messenger of God — God bless him 
and grant him salvation— noticed from my face what was occur- 
ring in me, he raised his hand and struck me on the breast and 
said: ‘Pray to God for protection from the accursed Satan!’ To 


this Ubayy said: ‘Then I broke into a sweat’.””* 


34 Tabarī | 18. 
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7. THE SEVEN READINGS 


This evidenced embarrassment on the part of the Prophet, which, as re- 
ported, evinced considerable doubts about his mission among some of 
his contemporaries, is explained in the Islamic tradition by the following 
sequence: 

Gabriel had at first commanded the Prophet to read the Koran in one 
reading, but upon the Prophet’s imploring indulgence for his people and 
Michael’s support, Gabriel, in consideration of the variety of Arabic 
dialects, had granted the Prophet two, then according to different reports 
three, five, six and finally seven readings, all of them valid as long as 
verses dealing (for example) with God’s mercy did not end, say, with 
His meting out divine judgment — and vice versa — that is, as long as a 
given reading did not result in an obvious contradiction.” Finally, at the 
behest of Caliph "Utmān and for the preservation of dogmatic unity 
among the Muslims, the controversy over the actual meaning of the dis- 
puted seven readings was resolved once and for all in favor of one read- 
ing by means of the fixing of the Koran in writing.” ° Tabari, however, 
seems not in the least to have been concerned that in the establishment 
of the canonic version of the Koran the lack of any diacritical points or 
other vowel signs made one reading a fiction. By his time (the 10" cen- 
tury A.D.) the consonant text of the Koran already appears to have been 
fixed by the diacritical points introduced in the meantime (or by the oral 
interpretation that had prevailed in the meantime). 

But when and according to what criteria or according to what tradi- 
tion these points were introduced, and to what extent the originators dis- 
posed of the necessary philological and also, considering the biblical 
content of the Koran, of the necessary theological competence, for such 
questions the historical critique of Jabarī, though he was considered a 
scholar in his day, do not seem to have been adequate. He begins as a 
matter of course from the premise that there had been nothing to critici- 


35 Tabarī | 18-26. 
36 Tabarī I 26-29. 
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ze to that point about the established reading of the Koran and does not 
allow any other variant readings — at least where the original consonant 
text is concerned. He does, to be sure, permit divergent readings, but on- 
ly when vocalic indicators are lacking in the original text and only if the 
variants in question are supported in the Islamic tradition by a majority 
or minority of commentators, in which case he usually gives precedence 
to the majority interpretation. 

What exactly, though, is to be understood by what 7abar7 calls the 
— yal deus (sabat ahruf) (seven letters), whether by that the consonants 
are meant, or the vowels, or both at the same time, on this subject Jabarī 
says nothing, especially considering the fact that Ubayy does not identi- 
fy the disputed reading. However, because there are twenty-two conso- 
nants in the Arabic alphabet distinguishable by diacritical points (in a 
given case either with or without points), these can scarcely be meant. 
On the other hand, if one understands — al (ahruf) simply as book- 
marks, then it would be more plausible to understand them as the mis- 
sing vowel signs. This all the more so since the Thes. (I 419), for aà r< / 
rhadre (ātū /ātūtā), although it cites 2 = (harf) under (2) particula, 
lists among other things under (3) litera alphabeti, -<ixyxoya dadre (ātū- 
tā da-ngaštā) (= accentuation mark) vocalis (BHGr. 351v). 

Though one could argue against this that this late piece of evidence 
from the Syriac grammar of Bar Hebraeus?” (1225/6—1286), likely mo- 
deled on the Arabic grammar of Zama$Sar7 (1075—1144), is poorly 
suited to explain — = (harf) in the sense of vowel sign, it is still per- 
mitted to see in the number seven a reference to the seven vowels of the 
Eastern Syrians mentioned by Jacob of Edessa (c. 640—708) in his 
Syriac grammar metas mam etad (turrās mamilā nahrāyā) (The 
Rectification of the Mesopotamian Language). 

These seven vowels were collected by Jacob of Edessa in the model 
sentence „art more gawk amas (D-nIhü tehén Orhāy emman) = 


37 Cf. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (History of Syrian Literatu- 
re] (Bonn, 1922) 317. 

38 Baumstark 254. 

39 Manna 13. 
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(([/ū /e/ē/ē/ā/a)('May you rest in peace, Edessa, our 
Mother! Fs 

Insofar as Tabarī also mentions the variant reading = al VEN 
(ģamsat ahruf) (five letters), a corresponding allusion may thereby be 
given to the five Greek vowels introduced by the Western Syrians.“' 
This would be important, at least in terms of Koranic pronunciation, to 
answer the question as to whether it was not arbitrary that the post-Kora- 
nic Classical Arabic system of vowels was fixed at the three basic vo- 
wels a, u, í (for short and long). 

In terms of comparison, the at least five vowels of the modern-day 
Arabic dialects of the Near East in the former Aramaic language area 
provide a better lead than the uncertain pronunciation of the so-called 
Old Arabic poetry, from which, moreover, for whatever reason, the Ko- 
ran distances itself (Sura 26:224; 36:69; 69:41). In this connection, 
Theodor Nēldeke also remarks: 


“We don’t even have the right to assume that in Proto-Semitic 
there were always only three dynamically distinct vowels or vo- 
cal spheres.”'” 


Final ¿s (yā') as a Marker for final ë 


In any case, the Arabic tradition documents the existence of the vowel e 
to the extent that it designates by the term 4d (uzmāla) the modification 
of ā to ë as a peculiarity of the Arabic dialect of Mecca. However, from 


4) le. “our capital” or the “city in which we grew up” (cf. Thes. I 222). 

41 Cf. Baumstark, GSL 255. On the vowel system of the Eastern and Western Syri- 
ans, see also Carl Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] (Leip- 
zig, 1960) 9, as well as Theodor Nēldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik 
[Compendious Syriac Grammar], 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1898 (reprint, Darm- 
stadt, 1977) 7 f. On the five vowels in Lihyanite, see A. J. Drewes, The Pho- 
nemes of Lihyanite, in: Mēlanges linguistiques offerts a Maxime Rodinson 
(Supplément 12 aux comptes rendus du groupe linguistique d’études chamito- 
sémitiques), (offprint, Paris, n.d.) 165 ff. 

42 Theodor Néldeke, Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft [Essays on Se- 
mitic Linguistics], Strasbourg, 1904, 33. 
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this one can make conclusions about the pronunciation not only of Ara- 
bic, but especially of Aramaic loanwords. For example, keeping just to 
proper names, whose pronunciation is taken to be certain, the translite- 
rated name |S (= Michael), which faithfully reproduces the Syro-Ara- 
maic written form aas,” should not be pronounced JS / Mrka,” 
as it is vocalized in the modern Cairo edition of the Koran (Sura 2:98), 
but Mīķāēl according to the Syro-Aramaic pronunciation. The same ap- 
plies for the name > , which should not be pronounced Gibril, as the 
Cairo edition reads today (Sura 2:97, 98 and 66:4), but as a translitera- 
tion of the Syro-Aramaic `X. ta\ (with the more common spelling 
N. z. ta\ ) Gabriël. 

Of the Arabic expressions, one can mention, for example, (+, which 
the modern Koran reads in twenty-two passages as balā, although the 
pronunciation ba/ē (or bále — with the accent on the first syllable) is still 
attested today, among other places, in the Arabic dialects of the Meso- 
potamian region and in Bedouin dialects. The Lisān (XIV 88b) even 
refers explicitly to the fact that the final ¿ç in |4, like ll (annē) and 
ces (matē), can be pronounced with an imd/a (balē). 

In his chapter entitled "Die wichtigsten orthographischen Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten des othmanischen Textes” [The Most Important Orthographi- 
cal Peculiarities of the Othmani Text] (GdQ III 26 ff.), Nēldeke goes 
into more detail on this phenomenon. According to Nēldeke, the use of 
the final ¿ç cannot be explained (in these cases) on the basis of etymolo- 
gy. On that basis, one can instead deduce a particular pronunciation of 
the vowel. Words like Al were not pronounced with a pure 4, but with a 
“tendency towards ya (= ë)” (¿mala nahwa I-ya), and thus as a long or 
short e. This explanation is supported not only by the orthography, but 
also by the rhyme.” 


43 Cf. Thes. II 2088, which gives this written form in addition to the more com- 
mon Auras. On the other hand, with the pronunciation remaining the same, 
the variant given in Nēldeke JS» (see the following note) corresponds to the 
Hebrew spelling ND. 

44 Cf. Nēldeke, GdQ III 17. 

45 Ibid. 37. 
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Also belonging here among the Koranic proper names is =g , 
which the Cairo edition reads as Masa, whereas according to the Syro- 
Aramaic form reza» (in Hebrew NVW) Mosé (in Western Syriac Mūsa) 
would be the pronunciation. 


On the Spelling of (= ( Īsā) 


On the other hand, it is doubtful whether one can explain the name „se 
(read in the Cairo edition as Īsā) on the basis of an assimilation to _— sa 
Mūsā, as S. Fraenkel has done (WZKM IV 335 ff.), even though Horo- 
vitz backs this view by remarking “how fond indeed the Koran is else- 
where of name pairs and of the assimilation of one name to another.” 
In other words, although for _— se the pronunciation Mo¥é is attested, 
for „=e the pronunciation Tse / Tsë is not. Though it is possible in this 
case that this is based on the Eastern Syrian name SO (for Jesus), it is 
scarcely imaginable, as Horovitz says (loc. cit.), that “its final [ayn] ... 
has shifted its position.” 

Arguing against both this thesis and Landauer’s thesis, mentioned by 
Horovitz (in Néldeke ZDMG XLI 720, note 2), of an assimilation to 
Esau, is the final ó in saz. / SO (whose final‘ / a is usually not pro- 
nounced by the Eastern Syrians) and the final g in amas / Īsū (or the 
final aw in Hebrew WY Ēsaw). Meanwhile, what comes closest to the 
spelling (ue orthographically is the Biblical name „zare (in Hebrew 
"Ww? / WN), Tsay (David’s father / Jes. Sir. 45:25; Is. 11:1,10). 

Here one must bear in mind that among the Eastern Syrians the ini- 
tial /_ is frequently weakened and produced exactly like the 7 with an 
initial glottal stop, while the final © / a totally disappears. This pronun- 
ciation is to this extent identical with that of the Mandaeans, who use a / 
Y to reproduce the initial and leave off the final ‘/s , as is also attested 
by Néldeke in his Manddische Grammatik [Mandaic Grammar)" (§ 55, 


46 Cf. Josef Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen [Koranic Investigations] (Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, 1926) 128. 

47 Theodor Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik |Mandaic Grammar], Halle an der 
Saale, 1875 (reprint Darmstadt, 1964). 
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p. 56), and precisely in connection with the name 1YY / {5o “Jesus” = 
saz, / ĪŠO. 

This finding is interesting not only because it once again points to 
the Eastern Syrian region, but also and especially because it raises the 
question — relevant to the history of religion — as to whether with the 
name (swe (= "Ú" / „x. rt = Fay) the Koran has intended the connection 
between the historical Jesus and Isai, a genealogical ancestor of his, 
named in Isaiah 11:1,11 and Luke 3:32, or whether it consciously or un- 
consciously confused saz. / Zo (°) with „x. / Bay or perhaps 
took them to be dialectal variants of one and the same name.” 

That in any case the modern Koran reads (ge = Īsāis with certainty 
the result of post-Koranic phonetics, especially considering the fact that 
this name does not appear in Old Arabic poetry, as Horovitz (loc. cit. 
129) remarks. The Koranic spelling does correspond, on the other hand, 
to the Eastern Syriac orthography and the phonetics of Biblically docu- 
mented names. This is why „=e is certainly not to be read Īsā, but 
rather Zsay. 

Therefore, the fact that, especially in Mandaic, the “/ a / Y is used to 
reproduce the initial plosive ° in place of the originally weak initial + /” 
/y (and not simply as Horovitz falsely believes [/oc. cit.], in citing Nē6l- 
deke, “for the designation of i) is important in explaining historically 
the later introduction by Arabic philologists of the hamza (i.e. glottal 
stop) symbol (which is actually an initial —e / ayn reduced in size). 

In the examples given by Néldeke (loc. cit. §55), the Y / “does replace 
the initial > /y, but what is crucial is that it is supposed to indicate the 
glottal stop preceding the vowel, something which Nēldeke, however, 
does not especially emphasize. This becomes clear, though, on the basis 
of examples in which the Y / “also replaces an initial re / R, the articula- 
tion of which always starts with a glottal stop; thus Mandaic my or NY is 
written for Syro-Aramaic dur (it ) (there is). This is particularly evi- 


48 It is well known that among Western Syrians the pronunciation O was used for 
long ā in contrast to the pronunciation 4 among the Eastern Syrians. As Minga- 
na has already pointed out in Syriac Influence 83, the Eastern Syriac pronuncia- 
tion is to be assumed in the Koran. 
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dent in the examples cited by Nēldeke in §16 (p. 15) where initial N 
and Y alternate and have the same function: NNN and NNW ( amrat) 
“she said’; MRĪTR and NNOTY ( az/at) “she went,” etc. 

According to this pattern, then, the spelling „e2 is to be realized 
like Mandaic "Yy = "WR / xare = gy) / [Say. Finally, one should not 
fail to mention the fact that the name <<. re / 754, presumably created 
from xare / [say by monophthongizing the final diphthong, is wide- 
spread among Eastern Syrians today. The possibility can thus not be 
excluded that the Koran considered this name, common among the 
Aramean Christians of its day, to be a variant form more suitable to the 
Arabic pronunciation than the actual name saz. / ŠO (Jesus), which 
is realized in the Eastern Syriac dialect as ĪSO (or /So with the accent on 
the first syllable). But even in this case the initial —c in ‚=œ is to be 
understood as the glottal stop before the initial £ and hence: (pyc = 
ell / Tsay > Las) / Ba.” 


Final | (alif) and Final o (h) as Markers for Final ë 


However, the Arabic philologists could no longer know that the vowel e 
/ ë can be designated not only by a final ¿s / y, but also occasionally by a 
final | / Z. Such cases can be found, among other places, for example, in 
sentences: in which the verb is in dual or plural, but the corresponding 
subject, on the face of it and seen from the point of view of Arabic mor- 
phology, is singular. 

Apparent inconsistencies of this sort can be easily removed, though, 
when one knows that singular and plural endings in Syro-Aramaic re- 
main for the most part unchanged graphically, whereas phonetically they 


49 According to this, the monophthongization of the final diphthong ay need not 
necessarily end in ē as Nēldeke assumes. The other alternative would be, as in 
the present case, the substitutive lengthening of the vowel a: ay > 4 We can 
find another example of this in the name naw / Sīnay (Hebrew 30), which be- 
came the Arabic lī / Sind (in a hypercorrect pronunciation with an unjustified 
vowel stop ¢lins / Sma”). On the basis of this phonetic law one could also ex- 
plain the original name of Abraham’s wife, Sarai, which according to Genesis 
17:15 was, at God’s behest, henceforth to be Sara. 
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are inflected in the masculine from 4 to ē We encounter such endings, 
for instance, in Sura 11:24 and 39:29 where in each case the Koran has 
similes with two opposing examples followed by this question: 


Me OU sia ja 

The modern Koran reads Aa/ yastawiyān' matala” (literally): "Are the 
two equal to each other as example?” It is understandable that the later 
readers of the Koran could not otherwise interpret the final ! in > (< 
Syro-Aramaic r< > / matlā) than as >x. (famyiz) (accusative of speci- 
fication), in accordance with the rules of Arabic grammar first created 
toward the end of the 8” century. However, if one were instead to read 
ue as a transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic plural rAd» (matlé) “the 
examples” (= J) / al-amtāl) (since there is no dual in Syro-Aramaic 
except for the dual suffix of the two-numbers „tā / trēn [masc.], «Atā 
/ tartén / [fem.], and dees / mātēn / (two hundred) and the emphatic 
ending makes the Arabic definite article —W / a/- superfluous), the sen- 
tence would yield a coherent meaning: “Are the two examples somehow 
equal?” (and not “Are the two equal as example’). According to this, 
when translated into modern-day Arabic (and taking into account the 
Koranic dual), the sentence would then read: (ls Jūsu ja (in 
Classical Arabic: (Us! ($ gu Ja / hal yastawī I-matalan). 

Besides the fact that the Arabic verb «g g) / istawa (in the vin 
verbal stem) is also derived from the Syro-Aramaic verb with the same 
meaning ,aher¢ / estwi, the Koran here combines the Arabic dual in the 
verb with the Syro-Aramaic plural in the subject. In this passage, > is 
therefore not to be read as the Arabic singular matala% but as the Syro- 
Aramaic plural Aà» / matlé (with an māla to the «g / y). 

Furthermore, we find a similar final ë in the plural of sab. (sagid) (< 
Syro-Aramaic xy / sāžed), whose unusual Classical Arabic plural for- 
mation linu (suggad*") (occurring 11 times in the Koran in Sura 2:58, 
4:154, 7:161, 12:100, 16:48, 17:107, 19:58, 20:70, 25:64, 32:15, and 
48:29) again turns out to be a transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic plural 
form rtxwo (safe). The Koranic spelling lx. is thus to be pronounced 


not suggad*", but in conformity with the common pronunciation of ver- 
nacular Arabic: sagdé (= (yale / sāģidīn > sagdin).”° 


Sura 6:146 


Another example is provided to us by LJ sall (a/-Aawaya) (Sura 6:146), a 
reading that is considered uncertain,’ but whose meaning (innards) has 
been correctly suspected even though the — in it (whose form in the 
carly Koran manuscripts corresponds initially to the Syro-Aramaic w/ 
g) has been misread as an Arabic —. /A. As a transliteration of the Syro- 
Aramaic plural r<. aN, (gawwāyē > gwayé ),2 U sal! should read — based 
on the Syro-Aramaic expression — Ll sal / 2/-ģŽawwāyē. 

Here, in accordance with the original Syro-Aramaic pronunciation, 
one can also assume that the ending (with an mšla to the «g /y ) was 
probably pronounced a/-ģawwāyē, especially since this expression is 
neither traditional in Arabic nor correctly recognized in the Koran itself. 
On closer examination of the two readings, one discovers first of all that 
the Lisān (XIV 209b), referring to this passage in the Koran and citing 
al-Farrā (761—822), explains U za (hawāyā) in the same way as Tabarī 
(VIII 75f.), who quotes thirteen authorities for the meaning “intestine, 
large intestine.” What is surprising in this is that under the root | s> (ga- 
wa) the Lisān (XIV 157b) has exactly the meaning that coincides with 
the here correct Syro-Aramaic meaning. This is how it explains it: > 


50 Some critics, who, in accordance with post-Koranic Classical Arabic grammar, 
take this plural form as genuinely Arabic, generally overlook the historical-lin- 
guistic environment in which the Koranic text came into being. More details to 
this plural will follow in a next study. 

sl Rudi Paret, Kommentar [Commentary], at the conclusion of his remarks on Sura 
6:146: “The interpretation of the expression ģawāyā is uncertain.” 

52 Thes. (I 667) gives under raaX\ (gawwāyā ): C. aN rata eaim (haddimé 
barrayé w-gawwayé ) membra externa et interna (the external and internal ex- 
tremities / organs); and on page 668 under gwāyā: (1) id quod intus est, viscera, 
intestina (that which is inside, intestines, inner organs), (from the Syrian lexi- 
cographers): «ay (gwāyā): Galil a gall pā la Jala elia «ba 13 ge 
sl 5. Pl. ma, (gwāyē) viscera (intestines), sag rtorts (kēbā da- 
Ēwāyē ) (gastric complaint, dysentery). 
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Laj S ga ga g alala g diha ie i JS (said of anything, Zaww or Sawwa‘ 
means its interior and inside). 

There can be no doubt that the Zisān, with the masculine — 
(gaww) and the feminine-looking š s> (ģawwa', is reproducing nothing 
more than one and the same Syro-Aramaic masculine form, once in the 
status absolutus or constructus ay (gaw), and another time as the pho- 
netic transcription of the status emphaticus ra\,(gawwa), whereby in 
this case the Arabic final š (a5 is to be pronounced as ā insofar as it is 
taking on the function of a mater lectionis in the place of the Syro-Ara- 
maic final re /4 The later Koran readers were no longer aware that this 
final Š was originally thought of as a final o /2 = XË) to mark a status 
emphaticus, as this is also the case in Biblical Aramaic’ and Jewish 
Aramaic.” 

Only after introduction of the post-Koranic Classical Arabic gram- 
mar was this final © / 4 misinterpreted as a feminine ending (5 / tā” 
marbūta, which is considered a special symbol in the Arabic alphabet) 
and provided with the two originally lacking dots of the actual © /¢ 
which on the other hand suggests an adaptation of the graphically simi- 
lar-looking Aramaic (or Hebrew) letters 7 and n as variants for designa- 
ting the feminine ending of the Hebrew status absolutus or constructus 
(see for example 133 ganna / Nà ginnat or gannat °). 

Carl Brockelmann has already drawn attention to this parallel and to 
the Koranic spelling of the feminine ending with < in the status con- 
structus, e.g. ¿| Cinai (instead of ùl åa ní mat I-lāh “the blessing of 
God”) (cf. Carl Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik [Leipzig, 1960] 81, 
$66a, note). This becomes even clearer on the example in the Koran of 


53 Franz Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic (Wiesbaden, 1963) 8 (5): 
“SIAN may be used as vowel letters (par. 10). N and N are used for final Zor ë 
1 for ü or ó, and for 7 and ë. Final ē which occurs very rarely, is indicated 
byn.” 

54 Cf Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (Ramat-Gan, 
21992) 133 a: DDA (ganna), det. NN (gann'tā). 

55 Cf. Wilhelm Gesenius, Hebrdisches und aramdisches Handwörterbuch über 
das Alte Testament [Concise Dictionary of Old Testament Hebrew and Ara- 
maic] (Berlin, Göttingen, Heidelberg, ''1959) 145 b. 
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the alternating feminine ending — at times in š (actually ə / A = 4), at 
other times in C / at — of dis (ganna) (garden, paradise) and ia 
(gannat ), respectively, which the later Arabic readers took to be a plural 
form and read as Cilia (ģannāt). Insofar as it is here a question of para- 
dise, the word in Syro-Aramaic is always in the singular, namely in the 
combination (jac Cis (11 times in the Koran, according to the modern 
reading: gannat adn) = „1: Sas, (gannat den) (the Garden of Eden = 
Paradise; Thes. 1743). 

Even in the remaining genitive combinations Cua (gannat ) is always 
to be understood as singular. On the other hand, determined with the 
Arabic article a/- and probably to be pronounced with a pausal ending, 
diali (2/-Zanna) is clearly in the singular in 52 passages in the Koran, but 
understood as plural lal) (a/-gannat) in one single passage (Sura 
42:22). Perhaps it is as a result of an inconsistently executed orthogra- 
phic reform and of a misunderstood text that Guia (to be read ģannat) 
appears correctly in the Koran 18 times in the status constructus, 
whereas di» ganna(t) appears in this function at least five times (pre- 
sumably because the later writers of Arabic could no longer comprehend 
the real meaning of these variants).”° 

Namely, there is otherwise no way to explain to what extent the 
sound > / ñ, which is a component of the Arabic alphabet, can also func- 
tion both as a final 4 primarily in designating a feminine ending, and for 
certain masculine endings in singular and plural. Hence we must assume 
that originally words b/s in the Koran that ended in a/s (a)A — later 
spelled with two dots as  (a)t— were as such indeclinable, as the alter- 
nating orthography of dis (ganna) / Cia (gannat), 4al (la na) / Gl 
(lanat), 4024 (ní ma) / Sxi (ni mat) suggests. 

This is best illustrated on the example of a well-known Arabic term 
taken up with the masculine Syro-Aramaic emphatic ending 2: didāl a/- 


56 See in this regard Régis Blachēre, Introduction au Coran (Paris, 1947) 154 f., 
where he speaks, however, laconically about the reading ģannāt in “two or 
three passages.” See further Werner Diem, Untersuchungen zur friihen Ge- 
schichte der arabischen Orthographie [Studies on the Early History of Arabic 
Orthography]. MI. Endungen und Endschreibungen [Endings and Their Spel- 
lings], in Orientalia, vol. 50 (1981) 378, § 195. 
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ģalīta(tu), which in English is correctly translated by the caliph. Name- 
ly, if one reads the Arabic case ending, e.g. in the nominative a/-ģa/īfa- 
tu, it would be like saying “the caliphette (female)” in English. At the 
same time, 4a/3 (actually 4—als , without the points over the 4— , or 
lā ģalīfā) is nothing other than the phonetic transcription of the Syro- 
Aramaic substantivized masculine passive participle *rea ds (h/ipa 
(he who is put in the place of, substitute, deputy, successor), i.e. a status 
emphaticus with a final 4, which is not common in Arabic. Later on, this 
was misunderstood as a pausal pronunciation of the feminine ending at 
and the word was additionally provided with the Arabic article a/ The 
Arabic = / Bb in 4 ls renders mirely the vernecular Eastern Syriac 
pronunciation of the = (4 > P). 

Furthermore, one encounters similar Syro-Aramaisms in such still 
commonly used expressions as dz U» / jāģiya(tun) (< Syro-Aramaic 
r<. x, / fāyā/ misled, led astray, in Arabic with secondary ģ misunder- 
stood as “tyrant,” in addition to the Arabic correct active participle ¢ Us 
/ tag’ *'), as well as in such analogous formations as 4c / a/lārna- 
(tun) (an outstanding scholar, an “authority”), Als / dāhiya(tun) (a 
shrewd, cunning person), whose apparently feminine ending is ex- 
plained by the Arab philologists 4allll as a mark of “exaggeration, 
emphasis.” 

This misinterpretation is also given by Carl Brockelmann in his 
Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] (loc. cit. 82, § 66c): “The fe- 
minine ending ... (also) serves as a mark of emphasis, e.g. ae ( alla- 
ma‘")‘a know-it-all’ from the adjective „X (allām"”), $ 55a.” Bro- 
ckelmann, however, will surely have been aware that this supposedly fe- 
minine ending, pausally pronounced, is nothing other than the reproduc- 
tion of the Aramaic emphatic ending 4 which here has nothing to do 


57 The same Aramaic root fā was borrowed twice into Arabic, firstly as the above- 
mentioned fag4 with the secondary sound correspondence ayn/g, and secondly 
as the semantically corresponding root gāa with sonorization of the first radi- 
cal, possibly due to its unaspirated articulation. This latter phenomenon has hit- 
herto been overlooked by scholars dealing with Semitic linguistics and will be 
treated in more detail in a later publication. The semantic identity of Arabic gāa 
and Aramaic fs a strong argument against the interpretation as “tyrant.” 
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either with the feminine or with an emphasis, but which has nevertheless 
been interpreted by the Arabic grammarians, in ignorance of Syro-Ara- 
maic, as such a marker. The same applies to his concluding remark: 
“Such forms are sometimes also applied to persons, as in ägd) 
(rāwiya"""), ‘traditionary’, 44) (falifa’’”) ‘deputy, successor’.” 

Also deserving of further attention is the reference to § 55a (Arabi- 
sche Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] 68) in which Brockelmann says the 
following about these “emphasizing forms”: “Jà (fa ā/) intensive form 
of J—cl4 (fil) and other verbal adjectives, e.g. S (kaddāb) ‘lying’; 
this form can derive tradesman names from nomina, e.g. jūs (ģabbāz) 
‘baker’ from 5 (ģubz) ‘bread’.” Brockelmann himself shows that he 
was well aware that these forms were Syro-Aramaisms in his Syrische 
Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] 70, § 131, where he explains nominal 
stem formations of the type gaffa/ as intensive adjectives and vocational 
names for the most part from pe a/. >° 

In the canonical version of the Koran, once 4.A\S (kādiba""") occurs 
(Sura 56:2) and another time 4S (kādiba'""") (Sura 96:16), each read 
with a hypercorrect feminine and case ending. In Syro-Aramaic, how- 
ever, both passages are to be read, as above, as raza / kaddābā. But 
what is thus meant is not Arabic 3S / kaddāb and GAS / kadib, 
respectively, in the sense of “liar,” but Syro-Aramaic in the modern 
Arabic understanding of «Sa / mukaddib “denier.” 

In individual instances the final » /- was presumably also used to de- 
signate the Syro-Aramaic plural ending & as is made clear, for example, 
in the orthography of ° jūru (Sura 80:15) = tam (sdpré) (writer), but es- 
pecially in the plural form of angel / < SL / = ares / malākē (68 
times in the Koran). One can see from both cases that the final ə/h is not 
meant as a final š / z but as a final & Since both endings are borrowed 
from Syro-Aramaic, the reading with the case vowel (š ās / safara”” or 
ASLA / a/-mala‘ika™/"/® ) can hardly be based on a certain Arabic tra- 


58 Cf. also in this regard Th. Nēldeke in his Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Gram- 
mar] 70, $ 115, where he says concerning these forms as nomina agentis that 
they belong to verbs of the simple stem peal and of the doubling stem pael, e.g. 
rtoīa (kaddābā) (> <15S/ kaddāb""). 
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dition, whereas the Syro-Aramaic expression is attested in both cases, in 
the latter even, among other places, in the modern Arabic of the Near 
East (aS / malāykē). 


Excursus: On the Morphology of 
ASD / AS (malaika = malāykē) 


This word, which has been identified in Western Koranic research as a 
foreign word,” is most likely borrowed from Aramaic. The grammatical 
form of the singular already makes this clear: Arabic malāk is namely 
nothing other than the pausal form of the Syro-Aramaic substantivized 
passive participle malākā. Here, the lengthening of the central ā results, 
after the dropping of the original central hamza (*mala’ak), from the 
combination of the two consecutive short a. If this root were originally 
Arabic, the passive participial form of the IV" Arabic verbal stem would 
have to be mul’ak and not mal’ak (like mursal and not marsal). 
Meanwhile, the final / in the Koranic plural form malāykē orthogra- 
phically reproduces the Aramaic plural ending ē. This Aramaic final h, 
which was falsely provided with two diacritical points and misinterpre- 
ted as 1a’ marbiita by later Arabic philologists, has nothing to do with 
the final t of the corresponding Ethiopic plural form. That this final 4 be- 
fore a personal suffix (as in “Sh / «Sida / malāykatuhu / malā 'ikatuhu, 
Sura 2:98,285; 4:136; 33:43,56) (or in status constructus) 1s nevertheless 
realized as t, occurs by analogy to the feminine ending, from which the 
Arabic linguistic consciousness no longer differentiates the phonetically 
homonymous Aramaic plural ending (nor likewise the masculine Ara- 
maic status emphaticus). The Lisan (XIII, 134b) gives us an example of 
the latter case with the masculine name 4aib / 72/h4, whose final h is 
transformed into a t (of the "feminine”) before a personal suffix, so that 


59 Cf. A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 269f. See further: W. Wright, 4 Gram- 
mar of the Arabic Language, Third Edition, Vol. I, Beirut 1974, 230 (under 2); 
Jacob Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen [Noun Forma- 
tion in the Semitic Languages |, Second Edition, Leipzig 1894 (Reprint Hilde- 
sheim 1967), 483 (among others). 
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one has: Lislk jas / hada Talhatunā, this is our Talha(t). Until now, 
however, no one in Arabistics or Semitistics has investigated how the 
central y lacking in the Syro-Aramaic plural form malāķē and inserted in 
the Arabic malāykē comes into being. 

The most plausible explanation seems to be the following: According 
to the more recent Arabic feel for language, the unaltered adoption of 
the Syro-Aramaic plural form 48> / ma/aké would in Arabic be felt to 
be the feminine singular of the masculine form ēd / malak. To avoid 
this, the Arabic feel for language looked for an analogy in the system of 
Arabic plural formation and found one in the pattern of the substantiviz- 
ed passive participle fa 74, which forms the plural in Classical Arabic as 
faa il ( but actually as fa ayel). 

The Lisān (X, 481b f.), which correctly gives the root of malāk un- 
der éÑ / la'aka, also confirms this explanation by stating (482a, 2 f): 
Cull lel I sal jy Lettie o geen KĀ S a ana; “the plural is malaika 
(actually, however, malāykē), one (at first) formed the plural perfectly 
(i.e. correctly) (namely malā ik)” and then added the h to it as sign of 
the feminine (namely malāykē).” From this one sees that the Arabic phi- 
lologists were unable to explain to themselves this Syro-Aramaic final h, 
which marks a masculine plural ending, any other way than as a charac- 
teristic feature of the feminine, which is out of the question here. 

To sum up: If J. Barth (op. cit., 483) characterizes this final % in for- 
eign words in Arabic as compensation, for which, among others, he cites 
48D / malā-ika (malāykē), it must be said that it is not this final h, 
which in current Arabic usage is correctly received as an Aramaic plural 
ending, but the inserted medial y that serves as a compensatory element 
for the clarification of the Arabic plural form. 

We thus have a typical mixed form composed of elements (a) of the 
primary Aramaic, and (b) of the secondary Arabic plural formation.’ 


60 The Lisān cites actually this plural form under the root ¢lls/ malak (X 496a -6) 
and refers here to a verse of Umayya b. Abi s-Salt. 

61 J. Barth comes fairly close to this explanation when he notes in connection with 
the formation of such double plurals arising from mixed forms in Arabic and 
Ethiopic (loc. cit. 483): “Both languages often form new plurals on the basis of 
broken plurals. The process of these formations is then once again subject to the 
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This is only one example for many critics who uncritically, in terms of 
philology and history of language, take traditional erroneous notions as 
their starting point. Further explanations relating to Koranic orthography 
and morphology follow elsewhere. 

To be added, then, to the final » /ñ as a rendering of the Aramaic em- 
phatic ending ā is the final | /ā as the regular emphatic ending in Syro- 
Aramaic. This final | /-ā which in Arabic, in contrast to the earlier Ara- 
maic, marks the indetermination of nouns, adjectives and participles ex- 
clusively in the accusative (but remarkably does not appear on a š /-t or 
C. /-t suffix), has in many passages of the Koran been interpreted as ac- 
cusative under its various grammatical aspects (such as J» / hā/ “accu- 
sative of condition,” ax / tamyiz “accusative of specification,” etc.) in 
terms of the later Arabic grammar.” But in some Koran passages this 


formal rules of the normal plural formation. The individual form belongs in the 
Arab(ic) and Eth(iopic) grammar.” 

One must add here that in the case of dS Ma / malaika (= malāykē) one ought 
not to take as one’s starting point the secondary Arabic broken plural, but in- 
stead the regular Syro-Aramaic plural. There thus subsequently arose, for the 
reasons presented, out of an originally regular external Syro-Aramaic plural an 
internal (broken) Arabic plural, which resulted in a new type of Arabic plural. 
The further extent to which Aramaic has contributed to the variety of Arabic 
plural formation will be examined in a forthcoming essay. Moreover, on this 
example the deficit of a linguistic-historical grammar of Classical Arabic be- 
comes apparent. 

62 Typical in this respect is the account mentioned by K. Vollers (Volkssprache 
und Schriftsprache [Vernacular and Written Language] 183) concerning ‘Isa b. 
‘Omar (d. 149 H.), who as a “reformer” of the grammar (of Nahi) was said to 
have had a conspicuous preference for the accusative. This funny remark is in 
reality significant, for it confirms to a certain extent the suspicion that the Ara- 
bic “accusative ending” in | /ā as a sign of indetermination is in the end nothing 
other than a substratum of the Syro-Aramaic emphatic ending, which at the ori- 
gins of written Arabic had already lost its originally determining function. As a 
sign of indetermination it therefore presented itself to the early Arab gramma- 
rians as an alternative to the determining Arabic particle — / a4, which in turn 
confirms the hypothesis that originally it was probably Christian Arabs of Syria 
and Mesopotamia who, as the originators of written Arabic, imported elements 
of their Syro-Aramaic cultural language into the so-called Classical Arabic. 
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final | / Z occurs in such disharmony to the Arabic syntax that as an Ara- 
bist one is compelled to view it as faulty Arabic. Theodor Nēldeke, for 
example, expresses his surprise as follows in the second part of his 
chapter, “Zur Sprache des Korāns — IL. Stilistische und syntaktische Ei- 
genttimlichkeiten der Sprache des Korāns [On the Language of the Ko- 
ran — II. Stylistic and Syntactic Peculiarities of the Language of the Ko- 
ran)” in his Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft [New 
Essays on Semitic Linguistics] (Strasbourg, 1910), page 11: 


CNS Ley ligia aa yl la Led Luo piia bel po Ql 4) ie i 
GS yM Gye in Sura 6:162 is quite rough, since following the 
construction of (5.4 with „„ is one with the accusative [note 2: 
lua and ål are not, as one might think, accusatives of state or 
condition]; then comes an accusative of state and a clause of state 
to the effect that he (Abraham) was a righteous (man), no idola- 
ter. 


Here Néldeke is right to draw attention to the fact that in the case of Lys 
(dīna") and åk (milla") it is not a question, as some have thought, of 
an accusative of state. In other words, his point is that the accusative 
ending here (instead of the expected genitive) is in obvious contradiction 
to the rules of Classical Arabic grammar. Nēldeke, however, surely 
must have been able to recognize that what we have here is not incorrect 
Arabic, but correct Syro-Aramaic. Namely, if one compares the Koranic 
spelling with the Syro-Aramaic equivalents (Lá Un = mass réx,a / dīnā 
gayyāmā = permanent, constant — in this context: straight precept or 
rule), it becomes clear that here the Arabic ending is a faithful render- 


63 Thes. H 3532: mao (gayydm), reeaso (gayyāmā) (1) permanens, durans. Now 
one could dispute the etymology of Arabic (3 / din < Syro-Aramaic resas / 
dina. C. Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum) lists the word under two forms with 
the following information: (a) (145a ult. f.): “ rsa (dina) (AR [dialectis ara- 
maeis commune], ut h. 71 ex acc. dénu, dīnu = ar. Os , ath. dain, min. qat. Y7, 
Jens., acc. e sum. di? Haupt ZDMG 63 506, Zimm 23); (b) (151b 5): grea, «1 
(pers. daena, din ex elam. dén e bab. dénu Jens in Horn Grundr p. 133 n 2) re- 
līgio...”” Yet the Persian form daena with the diphthong ae, as preserved in 
Arabic dayn (loan, debt, the reimbursing of which is an obligation, right and 
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ing of the Syro-Aramaic status emphaticus, which is the reason this end- 
ing as such cannot be inflected. Therefore, in this respect it is not to be 
understood as a sign of the accusative, but rather the word here is gram- 
matically in the genitive, which is why the next word, standing in appo- 
sition to it, āda (milla), must likewise be in the genitive and not, as the 
modem Koran reads, in the accusative (milla). Yet here too the case 
vowel is actually superfluous since 4x (milla), as a loanword from 
Syro-Aramaic es (rnelltā) in the status constructus, was in all proba- 
bility pronounced a 1 4 / millat Abraham (and not Ibrahim)” — 
corresponding to the Syro-Aramaic pmnta diss / mellat Abraham.” 
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proper), and the Aramaic emphatic ending, points rather to a borrowing from 
the Semitic. In the Koranic context Las Laa (dinan gayyiman = dina gayyāmā) 
is, in imitation of pšiaa bl „a (sirāt mustagīm), rather to be understood in 
Arabic in the sense of a Á OS (gawīm) or aña (mustagīm) (straight, proper 
and lawful conduct). 
On the meaning of the originally unpointed letter carrier intimated as a little 
peak in the Koran (here read as f instead of 4), see below p. 72 ff. 
Under the meanings of the Syro-Aramaic red\s (rmelltā) (whose basic mean- 
ing is “word’) Manna, 400a, cites in Arabic under (3): Xe . (gle . dau pi 
(Sari a mifaq, ahd) (law, alliance, covenant). Thus, what must be meant is the 
covenant that, according to Gen. 17:2 ff., God (El Schaddai) entered into with 
Abraham, but actually the word that He gave him. Whence the meaning word 
= covenant. As a Syro-Aramaic loanword 41s (milla) was not correctly under- 
stood in Arabic and was interpreted as everything from “faith” and “religious 
sect” to “nation.” Manna, 142b, also explains r<x, x3 (dina) (2): das pù. Airu (su- 
nna, Sart‘) (law, rule, precept) and (9): uae . au . (yd (din, madhab, aqi- 
da) (religion, confession, belief) with a synonymous meaning. The latter is late 
in Arabic (cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 145a ult., who refers to Ac- 
cadian dēnu, dinu). In the Psitfa the expression in Gen. 17:2 is eto (gyāmā) 
“covenant”. We encounter this term in the Koran in Sura 5:97: 

Qala Lad al pall Saul} da Si) ais} Clea 
Our Koran translators have understood this expression La (< Syro-Aramaic 
tas / gyāmā) as follows: (Paret 99): „Gott hat die Ka ba, das heilige Haus 
zum Unterhalt (?) [W (literally): Bestand (gryām)] für die Menschen ge- 
macht,...“. (Blachére 147): «Allah a institué la Kaaba, Temple Sacré se_dres- 
sant (?) pour les hommes,...» [note 97: La nourriture qui s’y trouve. Text.: et sa 
nourriture.]. (Bell I 108): 98a. “Allah hath appointed the Ka ba, the Sacred 
House, as a standing (institution) for the people,...”. 


As concerns the attribute sa (Aanifi), in whose ending the Arabic 
Koran readers saw an accusative of condition — similarly puzzling to 
Nēldeke — this again has nothing to do with the Arabic accusative; on 
the contrary, it is a question here too of the Syro-Aramaic status empha- 
ticus «tai» (ñanpa), whose ending in this case is a sign of determina- 
tion: tai» (ñanpa ) = sa) (a/-hanif) (and not, as in the Arabic read- 
ing, lia / ģanīfa"). 


+ 


On the Meaning of —x= (hanif) 


In accordance with the Syro-Aramaic meaning of ras (ñanpa )°° (hea- 
then), the expression is to be understood as an epithet for Abraham. As a 
rendering of eaw pmtsor (Abraham hanpā ), this could be translated 
into what today is considered the correct Arabic form, ‘aia pad oy, or 
roughly Causal) aa d (Jbrahim al-hanif = Abraham the heathen). The 
fact that in the Koran this expression is regularly in the Arabic accusa- 
five proves precisely that it had been taken up in its Syro-Aramaic form 
and become an established epithet for Abraham. But what is meant by 
this epithet, “the heathen,” is that Abraham, who actually was a heathen, 
believed precisely as such in the one God. It is also thanks to this special 
merit that heathen as Abraham’s epithet has acquired a positive signifi- 
cance, so that in the later Islam it was interpreted as an attribute of Abra- 
ham in the sense of “being of pure faith.” 
Already the Koran transfers this epithet to the “faith” itself (actually 
the rule of conduct, the guiding principle) when it says in Sura 30:30: 
layin Qyall lea s ašlš “so turn (unswervingly) to the ģanīf faith (actually 


With his epithet (institution) Bell has approximately guessed the conjectured 
sense; with “standing,” however, he has understood the word giyārm*” itself ac- 
cording to its meaning in Arabic. For it is only the Syro-Aramaic meaning 
rx. o (gyāmā) “covenant” that lends the verse its real intent: “God has made 
the Kaba, the sacred house, as a covenant for the people.” 

OO Thes. 1 1322. Grammatically this form is an early passive participle of the first 
stem pa ‘al which is still preserved in a number of Syro-Aramaic adjectives and 
substantives, whereas the Koranic form casa / ģanīfaccords with the Syro-Ara- 
maic paradigm of the regular formation of passive participles of the same stem. 
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to the ‘heathen’ rule of conduct = to the guiding principle of Abraham 
the ‘heathen’).” Here too ţa (hanifa” ) is not an Arabic accusative of 
condition (“turn ... as a hanīf”), as it has been misinterpreted, among 
others by the Koran translators, in accordance with the Arabic idea. 
What is therefore of importance here in terms of the history of religion 
is the observation that the Arabicized form asadi (pall (ad-din al-hanif) 
(actually “the heathen rule of conduct’) has been reinterpreted posi- 
tively and has become the epitome of the “pure faith,” the “true relig- 
ion.” 

Noldeke had already correctly traced the Arabic casa (Aanif) back 


to the Syro-Aramaic ras (ñanpa ) “heathen.” Still, in terms of its Ko- 
ranic usage (loc. cit. 30), he says the following: 


“It is difficult to say, however, how the other meanings emerged 
from this original meaning. One must consider, though, that the 
naive Arab heathens had no idea of the nature of other religions 
and thus could easily have misunderstood and falsely employed 
such expressions.” 


But the fact that the Koran consciously links this term with Abraham 
can be inferred from the stereotypical clause that comes after Abraham’s 
epithet, the “heathen” (Gua) (Suras 2:135; 3:67,95; 6:161 and 16:120, 
123): aši] (ja GIS Ley. Now if this appositive is translated literally, 
“and he was not one of the idolaters,” one has here missed the connec- 
tion with ģanīf, “heathen.” For in reality, this subordinate clause con- 
ceals within itself a contradiction to the appositive “heathen.” This only 
becomes clear, however, when one takes an adversative function as the 
basis for the introductory conjunction 9/ wa; only then is the sentence 
given its correct meaning. With regard to Abraham, who was a “hea- 
then,” this additional clause then says, “he was (as a heathen) nonethe- 
less not an idolater!” Therefore what is meant is: Abraham was indeed 
(by birth) a heathen, but he was no idolater! 

The idea that Abraham as a heathen already believed in God and was 
therefore no longer an idolater is pre-Koranic and we encounter it in a 
similar way in Saint Paul. In his Epistle to the Romans (4:9—12) Abra- 
ham’s faith was already imputed to Abraham before the circumcision 
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(hence when he was still a heathen). Through this he 1s said to have be- 
come the father of all those who as the uncircumcised (and thus as hea- 
thens) believe. 


Koranic Arabic and Koranic Aramaic 


As someone thoroughly familiar with Syro-Aramaic, Nēldeke ought 
surely to have been able to recognize the nature of the Koranic lan- 
guage, had he only not expressed himself as follows, during the contro- 
versy over the language of the Koran initiated by Karl Vollers, on the 
side of the advocates of the ‘Arabiya (the classical Arabic language): 


“And thus it remains that the Koran was written in the “Arabija, a 
language whose area was broad and which naturally exhibited 
many dialectal dissimilarities. Such are also reflected in the 
Koranic readings, and such have also been preserved, unchanged 
or transformed, in modern dialects.” (ibid. 5) 


The fact, however, that in the case of these dissimilarities it is a question 
not only of dialectal variants of the Arabic language, but in particular of 
borrowings from the civilized Aramaic language nearby, is evidenced by 
many further features in the Koran. Precisely this final | /-ā, which evok- 
ed surprise in Néldeke, is especially striking. So, for example, in Sura 
2:26 and 74:31 it says a lags ail 3 Jo Jal. (But) what does God aim 
at with this parable.” According to the Arabic understanding “parable” 
is in the accusative of specification demanded by its final | /-2. Accor- 
dingly the verse is then understood: “(But) what does God aim at with 
that as parable.” 

It should no longer come as a surprise that the Koran frequently 
combines grammatical forms of Arabic and Syro-Aramaic, since at the 
time the Koran originated Syro-Aramaic was the most widespread writ- 
ten language of a civilized people in the Orient, and there was still no 
Arabic grammar. The extent to which the Koran follows different rules 
than those of the subsequent grammar of so-called Classical Arabic is 
demonstrated by another example in which the number twelve is not fol- 
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lowed by a singular — as it would normally be according to the rules of 
Arabic — but by a plural. For example, it is said in Sura 7:160: agizlads 
Galu 5 pte Atl (wa-gattanahum itnatay ašrata asbatan) "And we 
divided them into twelve tribes”, instead of the Arabic Uam: joc ¿l 
(itnay asara sibtan) twelve tribe. This, too, would be characterized as 
false according to the rules of Arabic, but as fully correct according to 
the rules of Syro-Aramaic.”” 

Moreover, this raises the question as to whether in this case the | /-an 
ending, explained as a kind of accusative of specification according to 
the rules of Arabic, does not come instead from a Syro-Aramaic plural 
ending in & This, because the Arabic rule, according to which the nouns 
following numbers between eleven and ninety-nine must be (a) in the 
singular and (b) in the accusative, is not exactly logical. A more logical 
explanation would be that such a phenomenon interpreted formally in 
Arabic as a singular with an accusative ending was originally a Syro- 
Aramaic plural ending. This, in turn, would mean that the Arabic expla- 
nation is secondary and not at all classical. A similar case would be the 
singular prescribed in Arabic after the number one hundred, which is 
contradicted by the plural following the number three hundred in Sura 
18:25 (zim 44. Gb “three hundred years”), although an attempt has 
been made with the current Koran reading ta/āta mi atin sinina to un- 
couple the number three hundred from “years” and to suggest the read- 
ing “in years” in order to cover up this Arabic irregularity, which in 
reality is perfectly correct Syro-Aramaic. 

The same is true for the phoneme ē, which is lacking in Classical 
Arabic, but documented in the Koran. On this Nēldeke remarks: 


“This spelling of the Z with «g is opposed to another, limited to a 
few specific words, with s. Since the grammarians expressly re- 
mark that the pronunciation of the Higaz (Hijaz) in these words is 
broader (Jaa: ¿ aai) and tends toward the s (¿mala nahw al- 
waw), we have to assume that the vowel here was pronounced 


67 See Th. Nēldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik [Compendious Syriac 
Grammar], with an appendix prepared by Anton Schall (Darmstadt, 1977), 95, 
§§ 151, 152. 
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[long] å or 6. These words are: š slua « š 98 5 [Footnote 2: In both 
these words the vowel is probably influenced by the vowel of the 
Aramaic original forms NN17 xm?x (Schwally); cf. Nēldeke, 
Neue Beiträge (New Essays) 25, 29]; š gae c 6 ua Sura 24:35 
[Footnote 3: Ethiopic maskodt (actually maskodt is more likely), 
Noldeke, Neue Beiträge (New Essays) 51]; š = Sura 40:44 and 
ô gia Sura 53:20 [Footnote 4: Also Nabatean 111» (Schwally)], as 
well as |s | [Footnote 5: Sura 30:38 has transmitted many a Ú) 
(the only passage with nunation, cf. p. 38 above)]. Here the spel- 
ling with s applies only if the word is without a suffix, whereas 
with the addition of a suffix the vowel is indicated by ! or is writ- 
ten defectively.“”* 


As cited here by Néldeke, these words, in which the g according to Arabic 
tradition was probably originally pronounced as 6, do not exhaust the 
other examples that occur in the Koran. To be mentioned would be forma- 
tions based on the Syro-Aramaic type pā 0/4, which Nēldeke himself de- 
fines as follows in his Syriac grammar (op. cit., 68, § 107): 


“The nomina agentis can be formed with a on the basis of the 2"° 
root from any active participle of the simple verbal stem (Peal): 
rayo (gāftūlā) “murderer,” rnaso (gāyāmā), resalX (gālē- 
ya), etc.” 


Accordingly, 29s, which in four passages is intended as an infinitive 
(Sura 48:29, 50:40, and 68:42,43), should in two other passages be un- 
derstood as a rendering of the plural form of the Syro-Aramaic nomen 
agentis réaaNgo (sāfūde) (without the emphatic ending) (Sura 2:125: 
Sgal AS Mg ša g zilai and Sura 22:26: aS W, ulil ç castan 
a>). The meaning “those who prostrate themselves” for 3 s> is 


68 Th. Nēldeke, GdQ III 41. On the same subject, see A. Spitaler, “Die Schreibung 
des Typus 354.2 im Koran. Ein Beitrag zur Erklärung der koranischen Ortho- 
graphie [The Writing of the Type š a in the Koran: A Contribution to the 
Clarification of Koranic Orthography|,” in the Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes [Viennese Journal of Oriental Studies], vol. 56, Festschrift 
for W. Duda (Vienna, 1960) 212-226. 
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clear from the context of the two passages. The fact that the Lisān (LU 
204a) gives for the active participle salu (sāģīd) (= rtxwo / sagda) both 
ogu (suģlīd) (= kray / sāgūdē) and ss (suggad) (= axe / sāfdē) 
as plural forms is with certainty traceable to these unrecognized Koranic 
Syriacisms. These uncommon, arbitrarily vocalized and odd-sounding 
plural formations have also never been accepted in Arabic usage. The 
plural form ls (sugadda”) occurring in eleven passages in the Koran 
is obviously the transliteration of rtxwv (sāfdē), which again gives us 
an indication of the pronunciation ē for certain | endings that come from 
Syro-Aramaic plural forms. By comparison, in eleven other passages the 
Koran uses the correct and today still common Arabic plural forms, 
osla (as-sāģidūn) (once) and ¿yaha (as-sagidi) (ten times). 

Another expression corresponding to the rma.so (gāyūmā) cited above 
by Nēldeke as an example of the type pā ū/ā is a sä (Sura 2:255, 3:2 
and 20:111), vocalized a/-gayyiim in the modern Koran, but in Syro- 
Aramaic gāyāmā °? and thus to be read a/-gayom in Arabic. 

To these nomina agentis Nēldeke (op. cit. §107) adds a few substan- 
tives such as retat. (yardra) “jackal” and rttada (patora /pātū-rā) “ta- 
ble.” This, in turn, gives us a clue towards clarifying a substantive, here- 
tofore considered a puzzle, which occurs in the Koran in Sura 74:51, 
b j gå , and which in the modern Koran is read gaswara. 


69 Karl Ahrens, Christliches im Qoran [Christian Elements in the Koran], ZDMG 
84, new series, vol. 9 (1930): 44, refers here to Dan. 6:27. In the corresponding 
passage of the Ps7tta , mao / gayydm) is in the status absolutus and is used ver- 
bally, wsals\ mo (gayyām l- ālmīni): "(he is) existent = he exists for ever.” In 
the Koran passage in question, a säl is attributive and corresponds orthographi- 
cally to the form rmaso / gāvūmā). Although this expression is usually used as 
a substantive (in the sense of head, administrator), the Thes. (II 3532) also re- 
fers to the Eastern Syrian lexicographers, who, among other things, cite as its 
Arabic equivalent — « alë (qg Zm, fabit). Whence the meaning “he who is liv- 
ing, he who is constant” (i.e. he who is constantly living) for asa) = (al- 
hayy al-gayyūm /al-gay6m). 
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Sura 74:51 


In context, the verses 49 to 51 say: 


/ š Aua jaa ails / Cy yee $ Sul Ge agl La 
By gud ja Cr š 
In this connection, the disputed word gaswara has been understood by 
our translators as follows: 


(Bell II 619): 50. “What is the matter with them that they from 
the reminder turn away; 51. As if they were startled asses fleeing 
from a lion?” 


(Paret 490): 49: “Warum wenden sie [Note: D.h. die Unglāubi- 
gen] sich von der Erinnerung [Note: D.h. von der mahnenden 
Botschaft des Korans] ab, 50: (scheu) wie aufgeschreckte (Wild)- 
esel, 51: die vor einem mächtigen (Löwen) fliehen?” 


(Blachére 625): 49 “Qu’ont-ils eu à se détourner du Rappel (tad- 
kira) 50 comme des onagres effarčs 51 qui ont fui devant un 
lion?” 


For 3_) 54 (gaswara), Jeffery (Foreign Vocabulary 31 f.) first refers to 
Tabarī who on the basis of a tradition going back to Ibn “Abbas explains 
the word as Ethiopic in the meaning of “lion.” A check of the lexicons, 
however, shows that there is nothing of the kind in either Aramaic or 
Ethiopic. Examining the problem in more detail, he continues (35 f.): 


A word like 5 ) = in Ixxiv, 51, is a puzzle at the present day, so 
that it is no wonder if it gave some trouble to the early exegetes. 
It is usually taken to mean lion, and as-Suyūtī quotes authorities 
for its being an Abyssinian word. There is no such word, how- 
ever, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian dialects... As far 
as one can see there is nothing in any of the other languages to 
help us out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as a 
formation from _x-š (gasara), though the great variety of opinions 
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on the word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin 
very doubtful. 


In any event, on this point Jeffery is nght, for the word is Syro-Aramaic, 
appearing in the Thes. (II 3681) under the variant etwao (gusrā) and 
explained by the East Syrian lexicographers as "asinus decrepitus” (“an 
ass that is decrepit, wasting away”): 
en tams mr eav im» ctmao (gusrā: hmara sābā d- 
lā m-saybar tana), (Arabic): Jamy le ays lea (an old ass that is 
incapable of carrying loads). 


It thus turns out that the word is a dialectal form of the actual root teo 
(gsar) (= Arabic paí gasura “to be incapable, to not be able,” as op- 
posed to =å / gasara “to force, to compel’). Under this root the Thes. 
(II 3707) again gives the expression as an additional variant, accompa- 
nied by the same explanation from the Eastern Syrian lexicographers ° 


70 Interestingly, the Zisān (V 104b) refers to the inhabitants of Basra, who are said 
to have called an outcast 5 ja é +) (ibn gawsara, but actually ibn gusrā). Ibn 
Durayd, however, considers the expression non-Arabic (Lx = FEW Y). In fact, 
pronounced retwao / gusrā, it is still used today contemptuously in the sense of 
“failure, incapable” in New Eastern Syriac dialects (e.g. among the Tyārī in 
Iraq). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the Koranic spelling š_) 9.4 (pronounced 
qasora / gasūrā) can denote an early Aramaic form of passive participle as ex- 
plained by Th. Néldeke in his Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] (p. 69): 
“With a short vowel of the first and ū (6) of the second radical” ($ 113): “The 
short vowel was a (more often in adjectives) or u (more often in abstractions). Be- 
tween z and ð no specific difference seems to exist; a (0) ts presumably secondar- 
ily tinted from qo (ü) ( — or vice versa). A small number of them have the sense 
of a passive participle (as in Hebrew): respant (rhūmā) “beloved,” f. rh za. 
(rhūmtā), «trčasw (snūā) “hated” rthrtaio, dao (snūītā) “unloved wife’... 
càsan (smu tā) “rumor”,... exa) (bisa) “garment”; etc. 

Forms of passive participles like these also occur in a few examples in the Ko- 
ran, e.g.: J g ) (rasul) “sent = messenger, ” ) sel (tahiir) “purified = pure” — as 
in Sura 25:48, |) gla La Laut cpa Ul 3) ç (and We have sent down from the 
heaven pure water), and Sura 76:21, | jsb Ll jå aga) pālī g (and their Lord 
will give them to drink a pure beverage), where the passive sense of | 34% 
({ahiira) (purified) appears clearly in comparison with the passive participle of 
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and the corresponding Latin translation: rētas (qusra): asinus e senec- 
tute decrepitus qui onus sustinere non possit (an old, exhausted ass in- 
capable of carrying a burden). 

Now, if the Syro-Aramaic — perhaps metathetically created — dialec- 
tal variant exemplifies the genuine meaning of the Koranic expression, it 
can be noted in favor of the Koranic form b_j »4 that the Koran has pre- 
served the more classical Syro-Aramaic form. Namely, this coincides 
exactly with the nomina agentis described above by Néldeke. Thus, ac- 
cording to the basic form pā 0/4, $ > »«4 is not to be read as gaswara, as it 
has been read until now, but as gāsērā. 

As to the meaning of this expression in the Koranic context, it can be 
said that the comparison to a frightened ass, in referring to those who 
turn away from the Koranic admonition, is explainable in two ways: (a) 
either one runs away from something that represents a real danger (say, 
from a lion — and that would be logical), or (b) one runs away from 
something which by its very nature cannot involve a threat. The latter is 
here the case. With this metaphor the Koran wants to say that there is 
nothing frightening about its admonition. It therefore compares those 
who nevertheless turn away from it in fright to asses who let themselves 
be scared away, not, say, by an intimidating lion, indeed not even by a 
normal ass like themselves, but of all things by a hoary, feeble and de- 
crepit ass about which there is no longer anything threatening at all.” 


Concerning the term — al (ahruf) (letters / bookmarks), the Arabic tra- 
dition ultimately is not incorrect to have taken it purely and simply as a 


the second stem š yha (mutahhara) (instead of š yal / tāhira) in Sura 2:25, 
3:15, 4:57, 80:14, 98:2. However, in the case of 3_) 9.4 the Syro-Aramaic no- 
men agentis (pronounced gāsūrā) is to be assumed, as explained above, since in 
modern Arabic the actually corresponding form is the active participle of the 
first stem „lā (gāsir) (incapable, unable). 

71 If j gð (retamo / gāsūrā) was taken here to be a lion, whereas it is in fact a 
hoary, feeble ass, the spelling lex (read in Arabic Aimar) was understood in 
Sura 2:259 as “ass” where the Koran, with the Syro-Aramaic rēta, (gmārā), 
means the perfection of human beings raised to life from the dead (see below p. 
191 ff.). 
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synonym of C! ô (gira at), variant readings, to the extent that it has 
related them not just to the missing vowels, but also — and especially — 
to the defective writing of the basic consonant form of the original Kora- 
nic text before this text became fixed, in the course of a process lasting 
centuries, in the one variant reading of the currently accepted canonical 
version. 

Yet, the Prophet is said to have remained silent for the most part, not 
only about the variant readings themselves, but also about the meaning 
of individual verses of the Koran. There is, for example, a report of the 
following statement by ‘A isa (Aisha), the youngest wife of the Prophet: 


“The Prophet — God bless him and grant him salvation — had the 
habit of interpreting nothing from the Koran except for a few ver- 


ses that Gabriel — may salvation be upon him — had taught him.” 


It is therefore no wonder that the earliest commentators on the Koran 
were also unable to know any better, which led 7abarī, the author of the 
most substantial Arabic Koran commentary to date, to exclaim: 


ç Atel yay Sy aS e al G oles aly Ol a Í| š Ges Ged Gi 


“Yet I am surprised at anyone who reads the Koran without being 


able to interpret it: How on earth can he take pleasure in reading 
it?” 


The encyclopedic work of Tabar? (consisting of 30 parts in the Cairo 
edition) is characterized by Theodor Nēldeke as a turning point in the 
history of the interpretation of the Koran. Among Muslims his commen- 
tary is considered an incomparable achievement: 


“Tt is indeed, due to the wealth, variety and reliability of the com- 
municated material, the most informative interpretive work that 
the Mohammedan world has ever produced.””* 


72 Tabarī |37. 

73 Cited by Mahmoud Muhammad Shaker in his introduction to the Koran com- 
mentary of Tabarf (Cairo 1374 H./1955) vol. I 10. 

74 Th. Nēldeke, GdQ N 172 f. 
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As Paret remarks in his Encyclopedia of Islam article, in this commenta- 
ry Tabarī has 


“collected for the first time the ample material of traditional exe- 
gesis and thus created a standard work upon which later Koranic 
commentators drew; it is still a mine of information for historical 
and critical research by Western scholars.”” 


75 R. Paret in Enzyklopaedie des Islam, vol. 4 (Leiden, Leipzig, 1934) 626a. 
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8. WESTERN KORANIC STUDIES 


Without intending to go into a detailed history of the origins of Western 
Koran studies, which emerged around the middle of the 19™ century, 
some indication will be given here of the actual results of this Koranic 
research as represented by the translations of Western Koran scholars. 
August Fischer provides an overview of the subject in his essay, “Der 
Wert der vorhandenen Koran-Ubersetzungen und Sura 111 [The Value 
of the Existing Koran Translations and Sura 111].”"° On dealing with 
the task of translating the Koran, Fischer remarks: 


“A Koran translation is no easy task. The renowned Arabists, 
scholars such as Reiske, Sacy, Fleischer, De Goeje, Nēldeke, and 
Goldziher, among others, have avoided it, at least partially becau- 
se they knew of its great difficulties. Most of the previous Koran 
translators have been second-, indeed even third- and fourth-rate 
Arabists. ” 


This was August Fischer’s opinion in 1937. However, with the more 
recent Koran translations by the Briton Richard Bell,” the Frenchman 
Régis Blachēre, ” and the German Rudi Paret, we in the meantime 
have translations by Arabists of the first rank. Yet despite their scholarly 
meticulousness, these translations have also contributed little to an es- 
sential improvement of our understanding of the Koran. With their ap- 


76 Berichte über die Verhandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Leipzig. Philolog.-histor. Klasse [Records of the Proceedings of the Sa- 
xon Academy of Sciences at Leipzig: Philological-Historical Division], vol 89, 
no. 2 (1937) 3-9. 

77 Cited from Rudi Paret, ed., Der Koran, Wege der Forschung [Directions of Re- 
search], vol. 326 (Darmstadt, 1975) 7. 

78 Richard Bell, trans., The Quran: Translated, with a critical rearrangement of 
the Surahs, vol. I (Edinburgh, 1937), vol. II (Edinburgh, 1939). 

79 Régis Blachēre, trans., Le Coran, traduit de l’arabe [The Koran Translated 
from Arabic], (1* ed. 1947/50, 2™ ed. 1957; Paris, 1966). 

80 Rudi Paret, trans., Der Koran, Ūbersetzung von Rudi Paret (The Koran: Trans- 
lation by Rudi Paret], (1962; Stuttgart, Berlin, Köln, Mainz, 1982). 
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paratus criticus they have merely confirmed the problems identified by 

August Fischer. He summarizes the major difficulties a Koran translator 

has to cope with as follows: 

1. A considerable number of words and sentences in the Koran are 
obscure and ambiguous. 

2. The numerous allusions in the Koran are hard to interpret and 
their clarification in the Arabic tradition 1s contradictory and in- 
adequate, so that in such cases only internal criteria can be of fur- 
ther assistance. 

3. There is no systematic or chronological ordering of the Suras. 

4. There 1s a lack of a real textus receptus with secure bookmarks. 

The imperfection of the script in the old Koran manuscripts per- 
mits numerous variant readings. The Arabic commentaries on the 
Koran differ considerably one from the other and not infrequently 
provide more than half a dozen! possible interpretations for one 
obscure passage in the Koran. All the same, one can by no means 
do without these commentaries. 
The result is that one is never able to be sure of understanding the 
Koran in all of its details. A conscientious translator of the Koran 
will instead always have to work with numerous question marks 
and lists of the various possible interpretations.*” 


The Koran translators, and in particular Rudi Paret, have fulfilled these 
requirements and at the same time revealed the limits of Koran studies. 
Yet it must be granted to Western scholarship that, thanks to its histori- 
cal-critical methods, it has released the study of the Koran from its in- 
flexibility and made considerable advances, more so from a theological- 
historical than from a philological perspective. The works of principal 
interest to this study were cited at the outset. 


81 According to Régis Blachére, sometimes up to a dozen (see his Introduction au 
Coran (Paris, 1947] xxxii). 
82 Der Koran, ed. Rudi Paret (Darmstadt, 1975) 7 f. 
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9. THE LANGUAGE OF THE KORAN 


Although justifiable doubts have been entertained concerning the relia- 
bility of the oral transmission, considering the fact that, as mentioned 
above, Tabarī reports several times that the Prophet was not accustomed 
to expressing himself either on disputed readings or on the meaning of 
individual verses or Suras in the Koran, there has nevertheless until now 
been no doubt among the specialists about the language of the Koran, 
since after all it is said in ten passages in the Koran itself that it was sent 
down, i.e. revealed, in Arabic (Suras 12:2, 13:37, 16:103. 20:113, 26: 
195, 39:28, 41:3, 42:7, 43:3 and 46:12). 

However, since Arabic at the time at which the Koran originated still 
possessed no standardized written language, but instead consisted of 
spoken dialects, it was naturally assumed that the language of the Koran 
was identical with the dialect of the Prophet and his sib, the Ourayš in 
Mecca. In Zabart®’ this view is grounded on the following verse of the 
Koran (Sura 14:4): 


ael cal 42 gd glab Y) Spey gallu bes 


“We have never sent a messenger but in the language (1.e., speak- 
ing the language) of his people, that he may explain (the mes- 
sage) to them.” 


Given this statement it must come as a surprise that the Prophet — as 
reported in Zabarf — was supposedly unable to explain this language to 
his contemporaries. Also concerning Said ibn al-Musayyab, one of the 
seven scholars of Medina (d. 712), Tabarī reports that in response to 
questions about a Koranic verse he “kept quiet as if he had heard no- 
thing” (aa al cls CS). To another such knowledge-hungry indivi- 
dual he responded: “Do not ask me about a verse of the Koran; rather 
ask him who maintains that nothing of it remains concealed from him,” 
by which he was referring to ‘Ikrima®™ (a companion of the Prophet who 


83 Ibid. 29. 
84 Ibid. 28. 
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died in 634). The fact that even after the Prophet nobody has succeeded 
in penetrating the final mystery of this language for as long as the Koran 
has existed has led in the Islamic tradition to the belief that the language 
of the Koran is of heavenly origin and thus finally unfathomable for 
mortals. With the term jlac! (rģāz) (on the basis of Suras 2:23, 10:38, 
11:13) the Islamic tradition does indeed characterize the Koran as a mi- 
racle that cannot be imitated by mortals, but this may refer in general to 
the human inability to understand the Koran completely into its last de- 
tail. 

Yet when the Koran speaks of the “Arabic language,” one can well 
ask what language it was talking about at the time of its origin. Faithful 
to Islamic tradition, which has always encouraged the search for know- 
ledge (ale) Wik), and keeping in mind the well-known sayings of the 
Prophet > 3 alll “Knowledge is light” and upal À sly alll | gall 
“Seek knowledge, and be it in China,” Tabarī takes the view that philo- 
logists (GLU Jal) are fundamentally authorized to explain the language 
in which the Koran was sent down (cJ Al 42 Jy Gall: Lull) because 
outside of them nobody else is capable of acquiring a knowledge of it ( % 
agli Cys Y) dlls ale (a si), in so far as they are able to provide irre- 
futable and philologically verifiable arguments for the explanation and 
interpretation of this language (ls (za Ons pa 5 las Lila i apaia avs 
Old Age (za dale US pre (JS Las), and regardless of who the interpreters 
in question may have been (J glial ada] g CUS CAS Cpe LAS) 

In the sense of 7abar7 we therefore intend in the following — by tak- 
ing a philologically prior linguistic phase as a starting-point — to under- 
take the experiment of reading the text of the Koran differently than the 
Arabic commentators of the Koran have done it, partially according to 
an understanding of the Arabic of their time and partially with recourse 
to Old Arabic poetry. Only on the basis of the results of this linguistic 
analysis may one judge whether it actually also leads to a better under- 
standing of the Koranic text or not. 


85 Ibid. 41. 
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10. FROM SYRO-ARAMAIC ras to (goryānā) 
TO ARABIC ¿je š (gur am) 


The present study is based on the elementary finding that the term Ko- 
ran (¿js jā / quram) holds the key to the understanding of the Koranic 
language. Whereas, namely, the Arabic philologists in the interpretation 
of the word Je š (qur an), whose Arabic origin they do not doubt, have 
not made up their minds yet between the verbal roots O š (qarana) (to 
bind, to put together) and Í Á (gara 2) (to read), ° it was first recognized 
in Western Koranic studies that cultural terms like Í Á (to read) — and 
accordingly also —4S (kataba) (to write) — could not be Arabic in origin. 
As Theodor Nēldeke says in his Geschichte des Qorans [History of the 
Koran] (I 31-34): 


"Now, since a cultural word like ‘read’ can not be proto-Semitic, 
we may assume that it migrated into Arabia, and indeed probably 
from the north. ... Now, because Syriac has besides the verb NV) 
the noun geryānā, and indeed in the double sense of dvdyvooig 
([the act of] reading, reading aloud) and dvdyvoaua (reading or 
lesson, reading matter), the assumption gains in probability, in 
connection with what has just been said, that the term Qorān is 
not an inner-Arabic development out of the synonymous infiniti- 
ve, but a borrowing from that Syriac word with a simultaneous 
assimilation to the type fu'lān.”*' 


Néldeke’s probable assumption of the Syriac origin of qur an has in the 
meantime become so well accepted in Western Koranic research that the 


86 Cf. Nēldeke, GdO I 32, note 3. 

87 Ibid. 33 f. Furthermore, it remains to be seen whether fu /2n is a genuinely Ara- 
bic type. The fact is that in practice the nominal form quran has never become 
generally accepted, though it is cited by the Arabic lexicographers as a variation 
of the common infinitive girāa and also actually occurs in this function in the 
Koran. One can also identify the non-Arabic origin in the fact that in Arabic us- 
age Ourān is only understood as a proper name used to designate the holy 
scripture of Islam. 
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indication of its Christian-Aramaic origin has today become a matter of 
course in the standard Western encyclopedia of Islam,” whereas this has 
been completely ignored by both the earlier and modern Islamic exege- 
tes. Thus Erwin Graf accurately defines the Koran as follows: 


“The Koran, according to the etymological meaning of the word, 
is originally and really a liturgical text designed for cultic recita- 
tion and also actually used in the private and public service. This 
suggests that the liturgy or liturgical poetry, and indeed the Chris- 
tian liturgy, which comprises the Judaic liturgy, decisively stimu- 
lated and influence Mohammed.” 


As an ecclesiastical terminus technicus (technical term), the Koran thus 
corresponds originally to the /ectionarium (lectionary) still used in Wes- 
tern Christianity today as a liturgical book containing excerpts from 
scripture to be read aloud during the service. 

If it has now been established that the Arabic gurān is a direct bor- 
rowing from the Syro-Aramaic garyand, then the question must be asked 
as to the extent to which — m Néldeke's words — the assimilation of qur- 
an to the type fu Tan has taken place. 

Information on this subject is provided for us by the Islamic tradi- 
tion. Thus the Zisan (I 128b f.) records a statement reaching back from 
as-Safil by way of a traditionary chain to Mugahid, Ibn ‘Abbas and 
Ubayy, according to which the Prophet had pronounced ¿js š (quram 
without a hamza, i.e. without the glottal stop before the ā (long a), ož 
(gurān). On the basis of the alif and hamza signs (le), which were gra- 
dually introduced as a reading aid, but scarcely before the middle of the 
8th century,” the later Arabic readers, who were no longer familiar with 
the Prophet’s original pronunciation, garydn, went on the assumption 
that le 5 (qur gn) was to be pronounced without the hamza, simply ¿Jš 
(gurān). In doing so they ignored the view widely held in the Arabic tra- 


88 See, for example, the article al-Kuran in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 5 
(Leiden, 1986) 400. 

89 ZDMG 111, new series no. 37 (1962): 396-398. 

90 Blachēre says in his Introduction au Coran 94 that it is impossible to establish 
more precisely the point in time at which this writing reform took place. 
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dition according to which the hamza was pronounced softly in the Ara- 
bic dialect of Mecca. This does not at all mean in this case, however, the 
absence of the hamza without replacement, but its realization as a soft 
—/ y. Accordingly, the pronunciation of the Prophet documented by Is- 
lamic tradition must have been Lš (garyan), a pronunciation that ex- 
actly corresponds to that of the Arabic-speaking Aramaic Christians of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. This is also said by the Thesaurus with a refer- 
ence to the Eastern Syrian lexicographers as follows: “Ap. lexx. tāli 
rx. to (garydnd: al-goryan); it. sel aW . Yl pall “ (Thes. II 3716). In this 
case the vowel e in goryān is to be produced, in accordance with the 
oral tradition of the Eastern and Western Syrians (usually in a single 
closed syllable), as a so-called murmur vowel (dark a or “shwa”’). 

The hamza spelling in the medial and final position adopted accor- 
ding to the will of later Arabic philologists against the documented pro- 
nunciation of the Prophet has finally had as a consequence that the ori- 
ginal Syro-Aramaic pronunciation goryārn has been abandoned in favor 
of the Arabicized pronunciation gurān (following the pattern of (8) 
furgan < «txotas / purgānā).” 


Conseguences of the Orthographic Transformation 
of goryān to quran 


The Arabic transcription of Syro-Aramaic r€. to (goryā-nā) must origi- 
nally have been pronounced cy» É (garyan). Until now, however, research 
on old manuscripts of the Koran has been unable to establish this spelling. 
In today's spelling le š (gurān) it is generally recognized that both the 
hamza and the alif | / 3 (long a) are secondary. In two passages (Suras 
12:2, 43:21) the canonical version of the Koran gives evidence of the ear- 
lier written form with an accusative ending Ú š (gurān*"), as has already 
been pointed out by Néldeke (Bergstrafer-Pretzl) (GdQ III 43).” 


91 Thus what Néldeke called the fu Tän type would not exactly be Arabic. 
92 Further reference 1s made, under note 3, to earlier manuscripts of the Koran 
with the spelling à (a/-gurān) and L_š (gurān*"). 
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Yet even if the extant manuscripts of the Koran have until now not 
confirmed the presumed spelling (2 š (garyan), the original Syro-Ara- 
maic term suggests this written form. Accordingly, one can imagine the 
following four phases in the transformation of the Arabic orthography to 
today's accepted canonical spelling ¿le (gurān): (1) (4 (original 
pronunciation: goryān); (2) defective spelling: O š (pronunciation: 
quram; (3) full spelling |! >š (same pronunciation: guran); and last of all 
(4) with the inserted hamza: ce j (accepted pronunciation: gur än). 

This hypothesis is based on the assumption that in a first post-Kora- 
nic orthographic reform the Arabic philologists no longer recognized the 
real meaning of the little peak of the letter carrier — /y in >: (goryān) 
as a defective spelling for yā. On the basis of the pronunciation of the 
Prophet (gurān), as documented according to Arabic tradition, they must 
have read the spelling > as “garin.”’” Whence the removal, without 
replacement, of the — /y, from which emerged, in a second phase, the 
defective spelling š with the pronunciation gurān. The introduction of 
the alif | as a mater lectionis for ā (long a) logically led, in a third phase, 
to the full spelling Jš ” (with the same pronunciation: quran). The 


93 Cf. W. Diem, Untersuchungen zur frühen Geschichte der arabischen Ortho- 
graphie [Studies on the Early History of Arabic Orthography}. L Die Schrei- 
bung der Vokale [The Spelling of the Vowels], Orientalia, vol. 48 (1979). In § 
62 (252) under number 3, W. Diem gives the spelling at Sura 10:61 O| š Quran 
< Quran among the types “in which the written form has been retained unalter- 
ed.” In § 64 (253) he accordingly counts the spelling lā (12:2; 43:3 Ourānā) 
among the “few spellings” in which the alif “would have been expected ety- 
mologically.” Just as doubtful is the allegedly primary spelling Shadi (4:18 etc. 
as-sayylyat < as-sayyi at “the evil deeds”), whose secondarily inserted alif has 
distorted the original spelling, Sa , as the transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic 
Rū. (sanyātā) (Thes. N 2669: plerumque ut subst. usitata, facinora, scelera, 
vitia, Ap. lexx.: g all « zall « CU] / as-sayyi at / “disgraceful, wicked 
deeds, vices”). The basis for this reading is the following facsimile edition of 
the Koran Manuscript No. 328(a) in the Bibliothèque Nationale de France: 
Sources de la transmission du texte coranique [Sources of the Transmission of 
the Text of the Koran] eds. François Déroche et Sergio Noja Noseda, vol. 1, Les 
manuscrits de style higazi|Manuscripts in the higazi Style], Le manuscrit arabe 
328(a) de la Bibliothèque Nationale de France [Arabic Manuscript No. 328(a) 
in the Bibliothèque Nationale de France] (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de 
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acceptance of the hamza resulted finally, in a fourth phase, in what is 
today the common spelling in the canonical edition of the Koran, ¿je > 
or Í X (with the pronunciation gur n). 

However, if the Arabic tradition according to which the Prophet said 
gurān is correct, then this would lead to the understanding that the Ko- 
ran readers of the first generation did not read the little middle peak —3 
in the original spelling Oa š as y or 7, but as long 2. Later copyists, in- 
terpreting this peak as a long £ would have then omitted it as an appar- 
ently incorrectly written character. Previously, however, it was known 
(for etymological reasons) that the little peak only functioned in Koranic 
orthography to indicate the long vowel ā in the reproduction of a secon- 
dary Zin a final position for tertiae yā roots before suffixes (e.g. wh = 
lalu/ banā-hā in Sura 79:27). 

The conjecture that the little peak — for indicating a long ā was not 
exclusively used for a secondary ā in tertiae yā verbs before suffixes, 
but was used in other cases as well during the first phase in the editing 
of the Koran, does not depend solely on earlier Koran manuscripts for 
its confirmation. On the contrary, evidence can already be provided now 
on the basis of a few misread words in the modern Cairo edition of the 
Koran.” Of these the following examples may suffice: 


France, 1998). As opposed to the spellings ll! (as-sayyi ab (Sura 4:18), 
Sila (sayyi atikum) (Sura 4: 31; 5:12) and agilus (sayyi ātihim) (Sura 3:195) 
in the Cairo edition of the Koran, the Paris Ms. 328(a) has (without diacritical 
points): Linu. apdr < Cull , According to Koranic orthography, for these 
spellings a hamza carrier is out of the question. The Lisān cites this root both 
under Lud (Sand) (XIV 444b) and under lā (šana a) (I 101b ff.), each with the 
same original meaning (to hate). See also the spellings reproduced under chap- 
ter 6 (55) in connection with the “orthography of the Lewis palimpsest” in Th. 
Nēldeke (BergstraBer-Pretzl), GdQ III. 

94 This observation, made by the author in a lecture in 1996, was the startingpoint 
for the initiative to make microfilms of the Koranic fragments of Sanaa in the 
expectation that one would there be able to find further proofs. These micro- 
films have been available since 1998. Subsequently, a first (and till now sole) 
confirmation has been provided there by the spelling of the word 44A (= 9! = 
all / ilāh) (god, deity), where the middle peak marks the long ā as mater lec- 
tionis, however without any alteration of the meaning (see G.-R. Puin, Uber die 
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Sura 41:47 
Example 1: <liāle (adannak*) 


Saget Oa Lie Le SES) | lā SS Ont eml a gs 


Following the understanding of the Arabic commentators,” our Koran 
translators have rendered the underlined expression in the context of the 
cited part of the verse as follows: 


(Bell II 481): “We protest to Thee, there is not amongst us a wit- 
ness.” 


(Paret 400): “Und am Tag (des Gerichts), da er ihnen [d.h. den 
Unglāubigen] zuruft: ‘Wo sind (nun) meine (angeblichen) Teil- 
haber?’, sagen sie: ‘Wir geben dir (hiermit) Bescheid: Unter uns 
ist kein Zeuge (der die Wahrheit unserer früheren Aussagen 
bestätigen k6nnte). ” 


(Blachére 510): “Sache qu'il nest, parmi nous, nul témoin.” 


An Arab with a normal feel for the language senses here right away that 
there is something “clumsy” about the final clause. That in this context 
gd (adana) is supposed to mean “to inform” is a pure invention of the 
Arabic commentators, who could not figure out any other way to explain 
this misread word. Namely, in the spelling 444! the upper dot of the — /n 
has been falsely placed. The apparent ignorance of the later Arabic read- 
ers with regard to the real meaning of the originally unpointed little 
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Bedeutung der ältesten Koranfragmente aus Sanaa (Jemen) für die Ortho- 
graphiegeschichte des Korans [On the Importance of the Oldest Koran- 
fragments of Sanaa (Yemen) for the History of Koranic Orthography], “Neue 
Wege der Koranforschung” |New Ways of Koranic Research], 2, in: magazin 
forschung [magazine research], Universitat des Saarlandes [University of the 
Saarland], I, 1999, p. 37-40). The other examples quoted there from the stan- 
dard edition of the Koran, however, require some rectification. A first discus- 
sion concerning the spelling and the etymology of both Syro-Aramaic ré1\,s0 
(sātānā) (> Hebrew OW / satan) and Koranic Cyan’ (šaytāni) will follow below. 
Tabarī (XV 1 f.) reads AGA (ādannāk?) and gives the following explanations: 
Aale] (a lamnāk' (we inform you), diab (ata nāk?) (we obey you), with the 
note: Sell (atla nāk") as a synonym for Suse] (a Jamnak4, 
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hook — , which here stands for a long 4, is to blame for this. If the oral 
tradition had not been broken, the later Arabic readers would quite cer- 
tainly have been able to recognize this well-known Arabic adverbial 
expression (although borrowed from Syro-Aramaic < tem / hāydēk [< 
*hāy-d-hayk > *hāy-d-hēkļ, with secondary vowel reduction and dark- 
ening > *“ddayk, with following monophthongization of ay > ā = 
* “dak > Arabic “ddak/ iddāk.' Namely, the misread — /n when read 
as a long ā results in the reading Nl) (then, whereupon) (actually <a 4 
id dāk*), which can also be written in modern Arabic in the contracted 
form cs (see, for example, H. Wehr, Arabisches Wörterbuch [Arabic 
Dictionary]). According to this reading the passage cited above (this 
time in Arabic) can now be understood as follows: 


"On the day when he will call to them, ‘Where are they (now), 
my associates?’ they will then answer: ‘None of us professes” (to 
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these) any longer’. 


Sura 68:13 
Example 2: Ge (utull) 


In this context a list is made of the negative behaviors of an infidel. In- 
cluded among them is the character trait described in Sura 68:13—14: 


is Ju 13 GIS GI / ati) lla as die 


On the basis of the wavering understanding of the Arabic commenta- 
tors,”* our Koran translators have translated this continuous double verse 
as follows: 


96 Cf. Thes. I 1002, where to the Syriac ye La (hāydēk) corresponds the Chal- 
daic (i.e. in this case vernacular Eastern Syro-Aramaic) TTN (addak) > Arabic 
SMI or MA (iddāk). 

97 Arabic aà (Zahid) does not just have the meaning of “witness.” The Arabic 
lg» (Šahāda), meaning “confession of faith,” is also a borrowing from the Sy- 
ro-Aramaic ecclesiastical term sm (shed) (to testify, actually to admit public- 
ly, from which rtīmo / sāhdā “martyr, confessor” also comes). 

98 Tabari XXIX 23-27. 
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(Bell II 597): 13. “Gross, but yet highly-esteemed,” 14. Because 
he has wealth and children.” 


(Paret 477): 13: “und der tiberdies ein Grobian (?) ist und sich 
(überall) eindrāngt (?) Cutullin ba da dālika zanimin) 14: (auf 
Grund der Tatsache), daß er (ein großes) Vermögen und (viele) 
Söhne hat !” 


(Blachére 608): 13 “arrogant et par surcroit, bātard ! 14 Ne lui 
obéis pas [parce] qu'il est riche et a des fils [pour le soutenir]!” 


1. The misread — /t in the spelling = (pronounced ‘utuli is respon- 
sible for the different translations of this word by our Koran translators 
(Bell: “gross”; Paret: "Grobian”; Blachére: “arrogant’). Only Blachere, 
with “arrogant,” has even come close to guessing the real sense correct- 
ly from the context. The meaning “arrogant, overbearing” is actually 
yielded only by the reading Jle (ā/'"). That the later Arabic readers 
incorrectly placed two dots (—) over the medial peak intended as a long 
ā and came up with the meaningless reading chic ( utull) is precise con- 
firmation of the assumption that an oral tradition no longer existed at the 
time of the fixing of the Koranic text. And this, even though this genu- 
inely Arabic expression occurs in singular and plural in this meaning in 
four other passages in the Koran (Suras 10:83; 44:31; 23:46; 38:75). 
There, however, the original peak has been replaced by the subsequently 
inserted alif | as a mater lectionis for long ā. Thus these passages were 
read correctly. But in the case of Sura 68:13 this meaning was obviously 
not recognized. The misreading of the spelling as it was left in its origi- 
nal form, however, is to be explained in particular by the absence of an 
oral tradition. 

The realization that the peak was often not just provided with false 
dots, but from time to time also replaced by an alif | / 8, is of impor- 
tance for Koranic studies for the understanding of many a misreading. 


99 [Note 1]: “Or ‘adopted’ from an ignoble family, which is said to refer to Walid 
b. Maghira. But the word is probably from zanama to mark a well-bred camel 
by cutting a part of the ear and letting it hang down.” 
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For whereas with the canonical edition of the Koran it is only necessary 
to imagine the dots as absent, in the case of the alif | the problem is that 
a primary is not readily distinguishable from a secondary alif, especially 
considering the fact that, in examining them, both Arabic and Syro- 
Aramaic (and occasionally Hebrew) linguistic components must be con- 
sidered each time. But that the later insertion of the alif by incompetent 
editors has led to the distortion of many a word would, in view of the 
unsure or absent oral tradition, only be a logical consequence. 


2. Our Koran translators have rendered the spelling ax 5 (zanīra) in just 
as contradictory a fashion as the Arabic commentators (Bell: “highly- 
esteemed’; Paret: "der sich (überall) eindrdngt’; Blachēre: "batard”). 
Given the way the word has been misread (zanim), one would be most 
likely to see it as an active masculine Hebrew plural participle DOR 
(zdnim) (whoring, engaging in prostitution). °° However, because the 
Koranic context speaks of a single individual, such a Hebrew plural 
form is out of the question. 

Some information about this is provided for us by the following 
statement given as indirect speech in Verse 14: (4113 Sle ls JS A “that 
he has wealth and children.” This statement, however, presupposes a 
verb, which the misreading of ax 5 (zanim) has distorted. Here, too, the 
absence of an oral tradition has resulted in the Arabic readers' not know- 
ing what to do with this spelling. Whence the arbitrary reading ay} 
(zanim), whose just as adventurously imagined meanings H. Wehr, for 
example, (in his Arabisches Wörterbuch [Arabic Dictionary|) gives, 
without further examination, as “low, base; bastard, son of a bitch; 
stranger, one who does not belong to something.” 

One cannot blame the Arabic readers, however, if behind the spelling 
esi) they were unable to imagine a Syro-Aramaic verb form. Namely, if 
in its place we read aŭ) (ratim), what results is the transliteration of the 
Syro-Aramaic m4 + (fim) in status absolutus. For it the Thesaurus (TI 
3997) gives the following definition under the verbal root pà* (rtam): 


100 Cf. W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und aramdisches Handwörterbuch [Concise 
Dictionary of Hebrew and Aramaic] 201b. 
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“enunciavit, spec. indistincte et submissa voce locutus est” (to 
say, to pronounce, especially to speak unclearly and quietly). 


In the case of the Koranic form, it is a question of a Syro-Aramaic pas- 
sive masculine participle with an active meaning, as Theodor Nēldeke 
explains in his Syrischen Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] (§280): 


“Some participia of the form kia (pTA are used in an active 
meaning: in part this is based on the fact that the verba involved 
could be doubly transitive; in part it is caused by the analogy to 
forms having a related meaning.” 


This Koranic example should be added to those listed by Nēldeke. The 
attributive passive participle >, à+ (rtīmā) is also explained actively 
by the Thesaurus (loc. cit.) with “blaesus, balbutiens” (lisping, stam- 
mering, metaphorically: twaddling). With the now no longer common 
phrase 4al a5) La (mā ratama bi-kalima)'®' (he didn't speak a word) 
and (šā) „ASI : šī ll (ar-ratam: to speak quietly) Arabic has preserved 
a memory of the Syro-Aramaic expression. 

Based on this analysis, the double verse from Sura 68:13—14 is now 
to be read: 


Ons Ju 13 GIS OI / a dh ay le 
(4/" ba da dālika ratim | an kana dā mal" wa-banin) 


According to the Syro-Aramaic reading, it should thus be understood as 
follows: 


“arrogant furthermore twaddling 14. that (even without God) he 
has wealth and children!” 


101 Cf. Lisān XII 226a; the same under aà) (ratama): ai JS! (a/-artam): Y g 1 ga 
dižu Y g 4018 xaa (one who speaks inarticulately). 
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Sura 18:9 
Example 3: aå J (ar-ragim) 


- 1.102 
In a recent article 


James A. Bellamy has been the latest to deal with 
this expression, heretofore considered an unsolved problem in Koranic 
studies. Taking as a starting point an error on the part of a copyist, he 
proposes the reading à 4 ll (ar-rugūd) (the sleeping [boys]) in place of 
the substantive recorded in the canonical version of the Koran as ll (ar- 
ragim) (roughly, memorial tablet). In its context this verse reads: 


Lac UJ Cpe | gil aid JV g g al Causa al 
The German translator Paret (238) renders this verse as follows: 


“Or do you think that the people of the cave and the inscription 
(?ar-ragīm) (Note: The interpretation of ar-ragīr I) is very uncer- 
tain] was (one) of our signs, about which one should be (espe- 
cially) surprised?” 


Blachére (318) renders “ar-Raqim” as a place name and refers to the 
contradictory explanations of the commentators. Bell (I 275) does the 
same and adds the following comment (footnote 1): 


“Much difference of opinion prevails as to the identity of ar- 
Ragīm, some holding it to be the name of the mountain or the vil- 
lage associated with them, others that it is the name of the dog. 
Torrey suggests that it is a misreading of Decius as written in He- 
brew characters; E. G. Browne, Oriental Studies, p. 459.“ 


The thought that, to introduce this legend of the seven sleepers one 
would expect a corresponding expression, is in itself correct. For the 
former contested reading aÑ) s (wa-r-ragim), J.A. Bellamy proposes 
the following emendations: (1) removal of the conjunction 5/wa as su- 
perfluous; (2) removal of the medial — /ī as having resulted from inat- 
tentiveness or a blot; (3) changing the final a/m into a s w/ū, and (4) 
insertion of a presumably omitted final x /d Thus we would have the 


102 In the Journal of the American Oriental Society 111.1 (1991) 115-117. 
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reading evidenced in Verse 18 3 šā ) (rugūd) (sleepers) as the plural of 

X| , (raqid) (sleeping male). Instead of the previous reading ~al 

añ yl» SÀ (the people of the cave and the inscription), one would 

then have 2.44 pl — aI SW Giana (the sleeping people of the cave). 

However, by proposing four emendations to a word made up of a to- 
tal of five letters (if we ignore the article — /2/-), J.A. Bellamy spoils a 
consideration that is otherwise plausible in its approach. In contrast, the 
principle of lectio difficilior would be better served if we had to change 
just one letter. 

The key is here provided to us by precisely that little middle peak 
that J.A. Bellamy has considered either faulty or only a blot, but which 
here stands for a long 2. Then we would need only to read the probably 
misread final 2 /m as a final a/d. Namely, experts of the Higazi manu- 
scripts know that the pronounced ring-shaped final a is produced on the 
line without the vertical infralinear extension. Nonetheless, one cannot 
in the first place make a mixing up of final 3 /d and final a / m 
responsible for the misreading. Much more likely is the assumption that 
later Arabic copyists could no longer recognize the peak — as a long ā. 
Interpreted as a long £ they must have read å ll ç (wa-r-ragīd), a form 
that doesn’t exist in Arabic at all. The next best alternative was therefore 
to make a final a / m out of the final 3/ d. 

That the latter letter was occasionally confused with the Arabic )/r, 
on the basis, however, of an earlier transcription from Syriac script (due 
to the identically formed letters , / d and ; / r distinguishable only by the 
upper and lower dots, respectively), will find itself substantiated in a 
subsequent study. An initial case first became conspicuous in the fol- 
lowing discussion of the spelling 3% (yulhidfin) instead of (5 jab 
(valģuzūn / yulģizūn) from Sura 16:103. Two more examples from the 
Cairo edition of the Koran can be provided as confirmation of this phe- 
nomenon: 

a) Concerning the transcription of an originally Syriac $ / d as an Arabic 
.)/-r: Such a mistake is encountered in the word | S$) (rikzā) 
(allegedly: soft voice) instead of the Syriac /say = Arabic ! ,Sš (dikrā) 
(memory) from Sura 19:98: 
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JS) aed aout gh ant Cpe agia Quad Se O Š Qa agli LiSlal aS, 


Bell (I 291) translates according to Arab commentators: “How many a 
generation have We destroyed before them! Dost thou perceive of them 
a single one or hear of them a whisper?” 

The word ! S) (rikzā) is transcribed in the facsimile of the Aigaz7 
Koran codex Or. 2165 (fol. 1— 61), published by the British Library in 
2001, as | S, (rkra) (without diacritical points) (fol. 50b, 11). This 
spelling provides us with a typical example of the unpointed Arabic ren- 
dering of the identically shaped Syriac consonants » / d and 3 / r, but 
which with the respective lower and upper dots should have been ren- 
dered in Arabic as 3/ dand )/r. Provided with the diacritical dots, the 
first in the Arabic spelling | S) would thus correspond to the Syriac 
9 / d, the second _ to the Syriac 3 / r (and not to the Arabic ) z). In this 
way the original reading | Sò (dikrā) can be restored. This also results 
etymologically and semantically in a sense that fits better to the context. 
Namely, that 5S )(rikz) would mean a whispering, a soft voice, is a pure 
invention of the Arab commentators, who were unable to come up with 
anything more suitable in connection with the preceding verb gas 
(sami a) (to hear). If one hears something, it must be a voice, they must 
have thought. At the same time one can also hear of someone, that is, 
learn something about him. Insofar is Sò (dikr) here to be understood as 
remembrance of the deceased, whose memory continues to exist even 
after their passing away. The verse cited above is therefore to be cor- 
rected and understood as follows: 


“Dost thou perceive of them a single one or hear of them any mention?” 


b) Concerning the transcription of an originally Syriac š / r as an Arabic 
3/ d : One such example (among others) is to be encountered in the 
heretofore hapax legomenon 3 = (allegedly faud) from Sura 26:63. 
Following the Old Testament account Moses is commanded to strike 
the sea with his staff; there then follows: 
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asali ah Ga JS CAS Gla 


Bell (II 356, 63): “... and it [the sea] clave asunder; each part be- 
came like a cliff mighty.” 


Although the word has been understood correctly here, only Paret (303) 
gives it in parentheses (faud), by means of which he wants to indicate 
that the word in itself is unusual.” The unique mistaken writing of this 
well-known word through the mistranscription of the Syriac 3 / z as Ara- 
bic 3/ d is all the more astonishing since the otherwise correctly tran- 
scribed jsh (fair < Syro-Aramaic reta, / fūrā, mountain) occurs ten 

times in the Koran (Sura 2:63,93; 4:154; 19:52; 20:80; 23:20; 28:29,46; 

52:1; 95:2). The corresponding Arabic expression is used once in con- 

nection with the sea (Sura 11:42); there it is said of Noah’s ark that it 

sailed Ju S gs J (fī mawg ka-l-ģibāl) “between waves (high) as 
mountains.” 

c) Since the Arabic letters 3 / d and _)/r are clearly distinguishable in 
the early Koran manuscripts in the Hiģāzī as well as in the Kūfī 
style,’ a primary mutual mixing up of these letters is only conceiv- 
able on the basis of an original mistranscription of the equivalent 
Syriac letters »/ d and 5 / r from an original composed in Syriac 


103 In fact 454 (faud) is not only unusual, it does not exist in Arabic at all. A sup- 
posed verbal root Lk (tāda) from which a fictitious seventh stem 52) (intada) 
is derived with an equally imaginary meaning "to rise in the air, soar up,” as 
quoted, for example, by H. Wehr [4 Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic 
(Arabic-English), edited by J. Milton Cowan, Wiesbaden 1979, 669a], and the 
excogitated modern Arabic word kis (muntad) plural (manatid) “balloon, 
blimp; zeppelin, dirigible” that results, also shows the basis on which Classical 
Arabic is partly grounded. The Lisān (III 270a) explains 33%)! (af-taud) as Chal 
ahali (al-gabal al- azīm) (a towering mountain). But herewith it actually just 
explains the mistranscribed Syro-Aramaic word retay (fara > Koranic Arabic 
3 (tūr), which the Lisan (IV 508b) explains with the same meaning: :_)5bll ç 
Guall (tūr i.e. a mountain). 

104 See in the Appendix in the CD copy 0585 from the Koran manuscript of 
Samarkand, line 2, the kufic _) / r in the word (šā / farq and the 3 / d in the 
word 3 shillS /ka-t-taud (recte: _) 72 WS /ka-t-(ūr) (Sura 26:63). 
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script (Garshuni/ Karshuni). In turn, only in this roundabout way can 
one explain the Arabic misreading of the final d (by mistranscription 
written incorrectly as a final r) as final m. The occasionally remark- 
able similarity of the final r (here instead of the final d, and the final 
m in early Kufic Koran manuscripts (caused by insufficiently careful 
transcription) can finally be illustrated with the help of a few exam- 
ples from the Koran manuscript of Samarkand (cf., e.g. in the Ap- 
pendix) / r and 2 / m in the spelling ay / yā-Maryam in the 
corresponding passage from Sura 3:45, CD 0098 (see p. 348), accor- 
ding to the copy of sheet 95, -2).'” This determination provides us 
with the graphical proof of a reconstructible mixing up of final r 
(written incorrectly from final d) and final m in a second stage of the 
Arabic transcription of the Koranic corpus in the Kufic style. This 
would mean that the Kufic Koran manuscript of Samarkand belongs, 
not to the first, but at the earliest to a second generation of the Arabic 
handing down of the Koran. It nevertheless contains in itself 
sufficient graphical evidence for a Syriac original version of the 
Koran text, as will be explained. 
In so far as the Arab readers did not have the historical background in- 
formation as to the Syriac scripture of the early Koran, they may have 
seen within the Arabic scripture system no other alternative than the 
reading «xl s (wa-r-ragim) instead of a5 XI g= ala ly (wa-r-raqid = wa- 
r-rugād). Although this reading also didn't seem very reasonable, at 
least it was known to exist in Arabic. In cases of doubt, such undefin- 
able words nevertheless have the advantage of becoming interpreted as 
proper names or place names that cannot be verified, evidence of which 
is also provided by the commentaries in question. The analogous 
method of interpretation employed by Arabic philologists will have 
struck anyone who has worked in particular on Old Arabic poetry. 


105 The author has to thank Tariq Ismail for providing a CD copy of the Koran 
codex of Samarqand [SAMARKANDSKII KUFICHESKII KORAN — Coran 
coufique de Samarcand écrit d'aprës la tradition de la propre main du troisième 
Calife Osman (644—656) qui se trouve dans la Bibliothèque Impériale Publique 
de St. Petersbourg. Edition faite avec l'autorisation de l'Institut Archéologique 
de St. Petersbourg (facsimile) par S. Pissaref. St. Petersbourg. 1905]. 
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However, if one reads instead of AŠ M. (wa-r-ragīd) `Š N; (wa-r- 
rugād), then the problem is already solved. As the nominal form of 4) 
(ragada) (to sleep), the Lisān (III 183a) gives a sill (an-nawm) (sleep) as 
a definition of Aê jl (ar-rugād). Read like this, Sura 18:9 makes the fol- 
lowing sense: 


“Do you think, say, that the people of the cave and sleep were strange 
among our signs?” 


Example 4: 4.) 3 (at-tawrat ) 


To the designation of a long ā with a little peak (—) in the interior of a 
word C. Brockelmann names as the only exception the foreign word 
43) 9 (tawrat) (Torah) (Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar], §2 
[d], note 2, p. 7). On the other hand, Theodor Nēldeke, in his Geschichte 
des Oorāns [History of the Koran], ” had suspected the pronunciation 
åg (tawriya). In his Untersuchungen zur frühen Geschichte der 
arabischen Orthographie [Studies on the Early History of Arabic Or- 
thography)” W. Diem contradicted him and found a more detailed elu- 
cidation of the traditional reading Zawrah (249) faulty. He rejected the 
derivation from Hebrew 7N (tūrā) that A. Jeffery’? and J. Horovitz” 
assert by referring to J. Wellhausen,''? who would have expected the 
Arabic *tawrah as the equivalent of the Hebrew feminine ending —4 , 
whereas the Koranic spelling with ya’, in which K. Vollers’'' saw an 
imalla from ¿š to ë as a variant of Torah, is not modeled on the Hebrew 
spelling 771n. Against the suggestions by F. Schwally,''? R. Kébert!” 


106 GdQ (Gēttingen, '1860) 255. 

107 1. Die Schreibung der Vokale [The Spelling of the Vowels], in: Orientalia, vol. 
48 (1979) 207-257, on 44) $l at-tawrāh: 248-250. 

108 Foreign Vocabulary 95 f. 

109 Koranische Untersuchungen [Koranic Studies] 71. 

110 Volkssprache und Schriftsprache [Vernacular and Written Language] 102. 

lli Skizzen und Vorarbeiten [Sketches and Preliminary Studies] 6 (Berlin, 1899) 259. 

112 GdO II 40, note 3. 
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and A. Fischer! involving the drawing in of the Jewish-Aramaic or 
Aramaic NMN (ērāytā) and the hypothetical “hybrid form” Nm 
(tērāytā), from which the Arabic 43) si) (at-tawriya) would have 
emerged, he asserts that in this case the Arabic form in the final position 
* tawrayah should have resulted and not the actual spelling tawrād. 

In fact, W. Diem believes he has found the solution in G. Dal- 
man’s!” realization that in a part of the Jewish-Aramaic dialects “the 
Nisba ending of the feminine —āytā experienced a shortening of the ā 
and monophthongization of the thus created diphthong ay to ē” From 
this phenomenon (āytā > aytā > ētā), which is also well known in East 
Aramaic dialects, there would have emerged from a hypothetical Ara- 
maic form * f0-rāytā / * torayta / *tūrētā the only possible choice in Ara- 
bic, a word ending in —ād, and thus tawrād. 

Apart from his giving no further evidence for this alleged form, W. 
Diem has apparently overlooked the fact that in Arabic another fre- 
quently documented structural type ending in -īya lends itself more 
readily to the Aramaic Nisba ending -āyā / -āytā than the one he has 
proposed. Parallels such as the Syro-Aramaic -u>e, (yawmayta) = 
Arabic die (yawmiya) (daily), rtūu*t= (barrāytā) = 44» (barrīva) 
(outside, to be found in the country), <à. a` (gawwāytā) (inner, to be 
found inside) = 25 s= (gawwiya) (related to the air or atmosphere) * are 
only a few popular examples. In the Koran in Sura 19:26 a further 
example is provided for the Syro-Aramaic rasir¢ (a)nāšāvā by the 
Arabic ls) / insfya for the equivalent masculine ending, though here 
one could also make a claim for the necessity to rhyme. 

If for the reasons given by W. Diem (op. cit. 248) a borrowing from 
the Hebrew 710 / tērā is now out of the question for the Koranic spell- 


113 Zur arabischen Rechtschreibung [On the Arabic Orthography] 331. 

114 Brūnnow-Fischer, Arabische Chrestomatie [Arabic Chrestomathy], glossary s.v. 

115 Grammatik des jiūidisch-palāstinischen Aramdisch [Grammar of Jewish-Palesti- 
nian Aramaic] (Leipzig, 21905) 193. 

116 The shift in meaning of Syro-Aramaic rčay (gawwā) (interior) to Arabic s= 
(ģaww) (air, atmosphere) in Classical Arabic (see below page p. 221 f.) was 
probably caused by the misinterpretation of this Syro-Aramaic expression in 
Sura 16:79. 
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ing 4) = (with the accepted canonical pronunciation tawrāt), neverthe- 
less another reading than his proposed tawrāk must be taken into con- 
sideration. On the basis of the Syro-Aramaic term rh. tare (drayta), the 
Arabic ending —iva suspected by Th. N6ldeke can at first be confirmed. 
The initial peak — / ta later provided with two dots according to Arabic 
tradition cannot be considered as certain because a “hybrid form” com- 
bining the initial sound of the Hebraic and the final sound of the Syro- 
Aramaic term tērāytā has not been documented. But if the Arabic writ- 
ten characters 44 ) seem rather to argue in favor of the assumption that 
the Syro-Aramaic rt. tare (ūrāytā) served as a model, then 4451 
(awrīya / Oriya) would have been expected in the Arabic transcription. 
Considering this, how else is the initial sound of 44) read as — / £ to 
be explained? 

An important indication for a plausible explanation is provided by Th. 
Nēldeke in his Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft |New 
Studies to Semitic Linguistics]. In the chapter entitled "Wechsel von 
anlautendem w or Hamza und j” [ “The Alternation of Initial w or Hamza 
and j”| (202-206), he gives a series of such examples from Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Arabic. As a Koranic variant to cyl ( sin) (Sura 47:15), he 
mentions, among others, the variant ¿u (yasin). In the Index (206) he 
compiles the following additional examples: > / ail (atam / yatam), | oa 
cñ (atan / yatan), y-a | „al (asar / yaşar), and cà; | oË (afan/ yafan). 

There are a few examples of this in Syro-Aramaic, precisely in the 
case of proper names. Well known first of all is the pronunciation Yes" 
(among the Western Syrians) and 780° (among the Eastern Syrians) for 
Jesus. One could also mention n\ztare ( Ūrišlem) (Jerusalem) in Syriac 
and mazat, (/ruslém/Yiruslém) in Christian-Palestinian (Thes. I 101; 
1630). Also of interest is the Syrian lexicographers' explanation for the 
Aramaic names of the Jordan, which the Thes. (I 1584) renders as fol- 
lows: „arta. (Yurdndn): sxtaré asare (1.e.Urdndn) a: (1.e.): 
A at taas (nuhra dnah lan) (the light has appeared to us), in addi- 
tion to the Arabic variant: gs Di (al- Urdunn). 
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Finally, we find in the Koran itself a further example in the name 


z sal (Yaģūģ) (Sura 18:94; 21:96), whose initial y alternates with the a 
of the Syro-Aramaic spelling `Xq@eas, r< (dgūg/A gop). 17 


On the Spelling of æ sal (Yaģūģ) and æ sal (Maģūģ) 


With this pair of names we would have one example, among others in 
the Koran, of the use of the alif as mater lectionis (vowel letter) for short 
a in accordance with the Aramaic writing tradition. Whereas A. Jeffery 
(loc. cit., 288) sees in this alif a long 4 (Yājūj / Mājūj), the Cairo edition 
takes it to be a hamza carrier and reads: Ya ģūč wa- Ma’gig. 

Arguing against both these readings is (a) the Syro-Aramaic pronun- 
ciation, whose a in both cases! is short; (b) the defective spelling with- 
out alif in the recently published facsimile of the Koran codex Or. 2165 
of the British Library,” where in both cases (Sura 18:94 / Folio 47a, 
18; Sura 21:96 / Folio 58a, 2) one finds = s> (Yagug) and æ s= (Ma- 
gue); (c) the confirmation of this pronunciation in today’s usage in the 
Middle East where these two names are familiar as a standard quota- 
tion. 

As a further example of an alif in a medial position for a short a the 
word stl , that the Cairo edition reads as maida should for the time 
being suffice. In the Arabic dialect of northern Mesopotamia, however, 
this word is still commonly used today in the pronunciation mayde. As a 
consequence, the Koranic spelling ought to have been mayda.'*° 


117 Cf. Thes. I 23. 

118 Although the Thes., II 2003, gives two vowel variants for NaN (Māgūg / 
Magog and Magog / Magog), the latter variant predominates. 

119 Francois Déroche, Sergio Noja Noseda (eds.), Sources de la transmission ma- 
nuscrite du texte coranique. I Les manuscrits de style hiģāzī. Volume 2, tome I. 
Le manuscrit Or. 2165 (f. 1 à 61) de la British Library, Fondazione Ferni Noja 
Noseda, Lesa 2001. 

120 Th. Nēldeke, NBsS (Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft [New 
Essays on Semitic Linguistics]), Strasbourg 1910, 54 f., 1s starting from the pro- 
nunciation maida when he explains: “The word was then usually and often 
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compressed into 5.24 (mayda),” which, however, in reality corresponds to the 
original Koranic pronunciation. But the borrowing of this word from Ethiopic 
(see A. Jeffery, loc. cit., 255 f.) is doubted by Néldeke, who then remarks (55): 
“Finally, it is not even clear at all that the Ethiopic word is of Semitic origin.” 
This recently gave rise to the following attempt at a new interpretation: Man- 
fred Kropp, Viele fremde Tische, und noch einer im Koran: Zur Etymologie von 
āthiopisch mā '2d(d)e und arabisch mā 'ida [Many Strange Tables, and Another 
One in the Koran: On the Etymology of Ethiopic mā 2d(d)e and Arabic 
maida), in Oriens Christianus, 87, 2003, 140-143. The evidence of this or a 
similar commodity in Ethiopic, Arabic and now also in the Greco-Roman cul- 
tural area would only suggest the Latin etymology of the word being discussed 
if a Latin basic meaning of a corresponding Latin verbal root were demon- 
strated. Although ma’ida / mayda is not attested in written Aramaic, the verbal 
root and its basic meaning can be determined from standard Aramaic, which 
will be gone into elsewhere. Yet M. Kropp is right about the falsely assumed 
etymologies in Arabistics of Arabic qasr from Latin castrum and Koranic sirat 
from Latin strata, since Arabic gasr (originally fortress, citadel) cannot be ex- 
plained from the basic meaning of the homonymous Arabic verbal root gasura 
(to be short). However, if we bring in the phonetic variants of the Syro-Aramaic 
verbal root tuy/ gzar (to cut, to cut off), whose basic meaning shows the two 
roots to be allophones, there arises from the substantive <à *, vX, / gzirtā de- 
rived from it, according to Manna (102b), the meaning: (a) (under 4) >>>. 
Qs — gala (a sguare-cut stone), (b) in reference to the notched coping of a 
wall (under 9): «lī >, š (battlement) (in Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 
112b, 5. pinna muri). The latter meaning was then applied to the defensive wall, 
the defensive tower and / or the entire fortress. Arabistics’ previously assumed 
derivation from Latin castrum / castellum (> English castle, German Kastell, 
French château) is thus turned on its head, since even the Latin verb castro (to 
castrate) makes clear its dependence on the basic meaning of the Syro-Aramaic 
verb. However, in the case of the Latin transcription one must start from the 
standard Aramaic and/or Arabic form qasr, since the voiceless emphatic sound s 
is rendered in Latin by a combined st. A further example of this is the Koranic 
Ll pa / sirat < Syro-Aramaic r,tw / sertā (line = way), whose emphatic ini- 
tial s is in turn rendered in Latin by st (= strata) (see below p. 226 ff.). As al- 
ready discussed, this is demonstrated by the rendering of city names such as 
that of the city of » )a:/ Busra south of Damascus, which is rendered in Greek 
and Latin as Bootpa / Bostra. In one case the emphatic $ is rendered by the 
sound combination ps. Thus the Greek / Latin transcription of the city red er 
/ Massista is Mopsuestia (Thes. II 2195). 
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Instead of the previous pronunciation fawrdh /tawrāt for the Koranic 
spelling 43-51, we would accordingly have criteria for the pronunciation 
yoriya /yūrīya, in an Arabicized pronunciation perhaps yawriva. The 
weak point in this argumentation, however, remains the fact that (at least 
until now) no evidence has been given of the existence of an Aramaic or 
Syro-Aramaic variant such as NMN” / redu taa ( yOrayta). 

On the other hand, our foundations are strengthened if in the case of 
the spelling 44) we read the medial peak 43 as the phonetic rendering 
of the Hebrew feminine ending —d (as finally transmitted) to designate 
the long 4 Namely, contrary to Diem's assumption, the Koran does not 
always render the foreign orthography faithfully in the case of borrowed 
proper names. An example of this is the orthography of the name Abra- 
ham, which in the Cairo Koran edition is written as! (Ibrahim = 
Abraham) in fifty-four passages and a&_»| (Abraham) in fifteen passages 
(see below the example 5, p. 93). 

However, it has appeared meanwhile that such an assumption as to 
the spelling of 43,5: / 43) is erroneous, inasmuch as the Koran does 
not provide any example for the usage of a double mater lectionis 43/ yh 
to mark the final a, considering the fact that, according to the Aramaic 
(and Hebrew) orthographical tradition, in this case only the final 4 / h 
fulfils this function. This consideration led us to undertake further inves- 
tigations to determine the real reading of the little peak — before the 
final 4— / h. The results can now be presented in what follows. 


On the new interpretation of the spelling 
43) 9 (Tawradh /Tawrat) = 4—1_) 93 (Yawriya/ Yoriya) 


Taking up once more the Koranic name beginning with y æ s> (Yaģūģ), 
we have here a parallel for the Syriac spelling NaXr< (= arabisch = >>! 
Agug), which would justify an initial y for the Koranic spelling 43) 
(Yawriya) for Syro-Aramaic rou tare (Orayta) (= arabisch ås j sl / Awri- 
ya | Oriya / Ūrīya). 

In the first German edition of this study (p. 68 ff.) this well-founded 
reading was temporarily set aside because until then no evidence of it 
could be given. In the meantime, it not only seems obvious through the 
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reference to the above-mentioned parallel; it can also be substantiated, 
thanks to the Mandaic Grammar (MG) of Néldeke,'”! Namely, in the 
first chapter on Schrift und Lautlehre [ Writing, Phonetics and Phonolo- 
gy], he remarks under $ 6 (p. 7) (3): 


An example of initial spiritus lenis with u, o is 19: XRD = 
xn (Orayta) “Thora”; m9 = VN (name of the worst devil, from 
Hebrew 8 (ar) “Feuer”... This Ww „however, can in some cir- 
cumstances also be ew, iw ... 


That Rrxy can accordingly not only be pronounced Oraytā, but in 
some circumstances also Yēraytā, is in turn supported by the Mandaic 
dictionary.” There (p. 191a) the spelling given by Nēldeke as an ex- 
ample Y is rendered alternatively under both pronunciations: “YUR = 
AUR II (= UR II) to shine”; further: “YWR = AWR (= WR) to blind, to 
dazzle with light.” Another example of the initial y is provided to us by 
Nēldeke in the MG (S 62 [5]) with the spelling NY? (vērā / yura) 
“shine.” 

With these examples the Mandaic writing tradition again helps us to 
solve the riddle of the Koran spelling 43 ) ó . Consequently, from now on 
we can be certain that this spelling should no longer to be read as 
Tawrah / Tawrāt, but as Yawriya/ Yortya /Yuriya. 

Now what makes this reading into a certainty is not only the initial y 
which was heretofore unexpected in research on the, but in particular the 
ending 44 , in which Nēldeke had correctly expected the pronunciation 
rya. The argumentation in the first German edition of this study in favor 
of the reading Zawrāh / Tawrāt, according to which the next to the last 
little peak can be seen as mater lectionis for long a, is erroneous since 
the final % fulfills precisely this function. 

In other words, as a rule two matres lectionis, one following imme- 
diately after the other for one and the same function, contradicts the 
Koranic and Aramaic writing tradition. For this reason the ending īya is 


121 Theodor Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, Halle an der Saale 1975 (Reprint 
Darmstadt 1964). 
122 E. S. Drower, R. Macuch, A Mandaic Dictionary, Oxford 1963. 
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to be confirmed. Thus for the Koranic spelling 43) the result is clearly 
the reading Yawriya or Yoriya / Yūrīya. 

In the light of this misreading of a presumably familiar name, the 
question can be asked as to how the Arabic reader was able to arrive at 
such a misinterpretation of the Koranic orthography. The answer can 
only be that, for the lack of an oral tradition, they allowed themselves to 
be told by Jewish informants that in Hebrew the word is Tord, even 
though in Jewish-Aramaic (as in Syro-Aramaic) this is pronounced 
mn”71R (Oraytā/Orētā) (status absolutus 7718 /Orayyā/ Oriya).'” 

The fact that the Arabic exegetes transferred this reading to a differ- 
ently pronounced Koranic spelling is reminiscent of the Biblical princi- 
ple of VN /käb (so written) and XP /grē (differently read). This 
appears to be the principle that A. Jeffery (loc. cit. 95 f.) 1s following 
when — despite the 18 times in which the spelling 345 ) 59 occurs in the 
Cairo version of the Koran — he renders this word in the modern Arabic 
transcription (5!) / Tawrāf) and reads it Taurah. Just as rashly did 
Jeffery agree with the Western Koran scholars who had argued for a 
direct borrowing from Hebrew, whereby he rejected Fraenkel’s consi- 
deration, which, with its presumption regarding an Aramaic borrowing, 
was closer to the truth." 

With his comprehensive knowledge of the Aramaic dialects, in par- 
ticular of Mandaic, Theodore Néldeke, however, would certainly have 
had the competence to cope with the riddle of this Koranic orthography 
had he concerned himself more closely with the text of the Koran. 


123 Cf. Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, Ramat-Gan, 
second printing 1992, 42b. 

124 Thus Jeffery writes (op.cit. 96): “Western scholars from the time of Marraci, 
Prodromus, |, 5, have recognized it as a borrowing direct from the Heb. (Note 
2: So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 175; Geiger, 45; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n., Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 120, n. 1; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 65; Horovitz, KU, 71; JPN, 194; 
Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540), and there is no need to discuss the possible Aram. 
Origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 23 (Note 3: Fischer, Glossar, 18a, how- 
ever, suggests that it may be a mixed form from the Heb. qn (76ra) and 
Aram. 81% (Orayta); cf. also Ahrens, ZDMG, lxxxiv, 20, and Torrey, Foun- 
dation, 51.). The word was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muham- 
mad’s time, cf. Ibn Hisham, 659.” 
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Example 5: On the spelling of =à jÀ (Ibrahim = Abraham)" 


In the case of this name the Arabic readers have proceeded in the oppo- 
site fashion: Whereas in the preceding spelling 25 ) i) they have falsely 
seen in the next to the last little peak a mater lectionis for long ā (instead 
of y or. 7), for the spelling a» > they have taken the next to the last lit- 
tle peak to be a mater lectionis for long 7instead of for long ā. This is all 
the more surprising since the name Abraham must have been quite fa- 
miliar to them. 

That with the spelling aw +) the reading Abraham is intended is 
supported by the fifteen passages in the Cairo edition of the Koran with 
the defective spelling a> 4 (Abrhm). This faithfully renders the Hebrew 
and Syro-Aramaic written form OTIN / mtse and is to be read as 
“Abraham.”'*° The partial full spelling əs) occurs in fifty-four 
passages in the Cairo version. Here the fact that it is not the first long a, 
but the second that is indicated by a little peak, can be explained by the 
Koran writer’s wanting in this way to emphasize the accented syllable 
(Abraham). 


Sura 12:88 
Example 6: åa ja (allegedly muzgat) 


This is actually an example of a little peak that has been misread and 
taken to be a long 4 W. Diem explains (op. cit. § 57): 


“In the spelling of the feminine singular forms ending in —ād 
constructed from tertiae infirmae roots, sometimes ya and some- 


125 In A. Jeffery, op. cit. 44-46. 

126 As Th. Nēldeke (Bergstrāber-Pretzl), GdQ, WI, 17, remarks (in note 1): “What 
is meant by the shorter spelling (24 >l) is the pronunciation all y) (Abraham) 
(this, according to the Damascene ibn “Amir, is considered certain in Sura 2; 
other passages are still in dispute).” Also concerning these two variants on p. 
98: “16:124 ays pl taa yl [Note 3: Not listed by Mingana]; this may be a dif- 
ference in spelling, but may also represent the form all 3 (Abraham) that ap- 
pears in the Othmanic text.” The effort expended by A. Jeffery, Foreign Vo- 
cabulary, 44-46, to explain this orthography was therefore unnecessary. 
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times alif is encountered. The spellings familiar to me are: 4> ja 
12,88 muzgah (zgw) “little”; ... . Of these spellings, 4> j4 
corresponds to expectations, since for the undocumented masculi- 
ne form muzga of spellings like „~u musammd (S 45) one can 
infer a spelling with a final yā that, in accordance with § 56, 
could then be retained for the spelling of the feminine.“ 


Indeed, one could have spoken of the “ 44 ja muzgah type” if this word 
had not been misread. That mediae geminatae and tertiae infirmae roots 
can be variants of one and the same root is a well-known phenomenon 
in Syro-Aramaic and Arabic. But the fact that the three verbal forms 
attributed to the root ( s> ) La J) in the Koran (Suras 17:66; 24:43; 12:88) 
have actually been misread (the first two from the Arabic la _)ragaa and 
ls / araa “to hold up,” the third from the Syro-Aramaic "Wt / raggi 
“to make damp or wet’) and falsely interpreted as the mediae geminatae 
root æ) / zagga (push, throw), raises the question whether the tertiae 
infirmae root U > / zaģā / zčw was not adopted into the Arabic lexico- 
graphy with the same meaning as the root ¢_5/ zagga on the basis of this 
misreading (cf. both roots, e.g. in H. Wehr, Arabisches Wörterbuch 
[Arabic Dictionary}). 

With far too much confidence, A. Jeffery says of šla a / muzģāt 
(Foreign Vocabulary 33 f.) that it is “undoubtedly genuine Arabic.” But 
one ought not to take the Arabic commentators for so ignorant when 
even Tabarī (XIII 50 ff.) says on the subject: (4 pā Jz sl!) Jal alia! 
AS Ch re ġe “on the interpretation of this (expression) the commenta- 
tors are of various opinions.” Among the forty opinions listed by 7abarī 
(bad, trifling, low-grade, inaccessible goods; clarified butter and wool; 
inferior, insufficient money) only one of them comes close to the actual 
Biblical sense to which this expression alludes. It is the interpretation at- 
tributed to Abū Salih (op. cit. 51) according to which it means » sixall 
el yaad! duals (as-sanawbar wa-l-habba al-hadrā ) “pine seeds and 
terebinths (turpentine pistachios).” 

This opinion is not at all as outlandish as it appears at first glance. 
Rather, one must assume that this Abū Salih was aware of the corre- 
sponding passage in the Bible (Genesis 43: 11). Namely, there it is said 
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that Israel (Jacob), before the second journey of his sons to Egypt with 
Benjamin, instructs each of them, in addition to the double amount of 
money, to take something with them of the best fruits in the land as a 
present. These fruits are enumerated (op. cit.) as follows (according to 
the Pš): 


“Pine seeds (or balsam), honey, resin, pistachios, terebinths (tur- 


pentine pistachios) and almonds.”'*' 


This hint could have contributed to the clarification of the familiarly 
obscure expression åsa >< (supposedly rmuzģāt) if our Koran translators 
had taken a closer look at the corresponding passage in the Bible and not 
been satisfied with repeating the wavering opinions of the commenta- 
tors.” If Tabari, however, has taken the trouble to list up to forty ha- 
dith, he surely must have imagined that one or the other interpretation 
was correct. In the process, this again confirms that occasionally the 
Arabic exegesis of the Koran has preserved a correct interpretation of an 
expression that was considered to be unclear. The task of Koran research 
should have then been, on the basis of philological and objective crite- 
ria, to identify this one interpretation. 

In the present case, the above-mentioned Bible passage gives us an 
objective indication concerning the identity of the Syro-Aramaic root of 
the spelling misread as ás ja (mmuzgah / muzģāt). For in reality (a) the 
dot over the j/ z has been falsely placed and this letter should be read 
as _)/r and (b) the next to the last peak should not be read as long ā but 
as —/ y/ī. This results in the reading 442.» = Syro-Aramaic red.iim 
(m-raggaytā). As the active or passive feminine attributive participle of 
Xt (raggi) (to moisten, to wet, to refresh) the Thes. (II 3806) gives us 


127 The Jerusalemer Bibel [Jerusalem Bible] renders this passage as follows: “some 
balsam, a little honey, gum, ladanum, pistachios and almonds.” 

128 R. Paret, for example, says in his Kommentar [Commentary] (253) on this pas- 
sage (12:88): “The interpretation of bigāa muzgat is not certain.” In his Koran- 
übersetzung [Koran translation] (198) he renders the expression with “Ware 
von geringen Wert [goods of little value] (?).” R. Blachčre (268) translates in a 
corresponding manner: “une marchandise de peu de prix [low-priced merchan- 
dise]”; and R. Bell (225): “we have brought transported goods.” 
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under “poma rtayš (zŽayyā) recentia” the meaning “fresh fruits,” which 
would fit our context. Moreover, under etxt (724) (3805, 1. 43805) the 
Thes. gives the following as synonyms for A+ (raggi: al, te (arteb), 
a\,+ (raffeb), (in Arabic) <» > (yurattib) (to wet, to moisten, to re- 
fresh). 

Now, although the Syro-Aramaic participial form rā ste (In-rag- 
gaytā) can be understood actively or passively, it would be more likely 
to be understood as active here since in Syro-Aramaic usually the pas- 
sive participle of Pa/ reyt (74) is used for the passive meaning.” In 
the case of the synonymous -=X t (rfeb) we would have by analogy the 
Arabic Wh ) (ratib) for the latter and Gb x (murattib) for the former 
case. 

Thus the most obvious thing to do would be to read the Koranic tran- 
scription å a , for which there is no root in Arabic in this sense, ac- 
tively as muraggiya. The expression 43> ja dara lia (Žinā bi-bidaa™ 
muraģģiya"") (Syro-Aramaic: duit Atant „durt aytinan 
tēģurtā m-raggaytā) would then be in Arabic understandable today: 


ij „a delau lia (ģinā bi-bidāa"" muraftiba) 
“We have brought along refreshing" fruits.“ 


Hence, according to the Biblical account, Joseph's brothers have brought 
along with them the present for the host that is still in part customary 
according to Oriental practice today. 


129 Cf. Thes. (II 3805 f.), under eX (724): «Wt <mo (gaysā rafyā) GVhov 
yAopóy (fresh wood), māti sam (sawké ružyātā) KĀUŠOI ANJĀJI (lender, 
young, fresh twigs). 

130 Supporting this meaning, moreover, is the synonymous expression given by the 
Thes. (II 3893) «atm m (mayyā m-rattbin) (refreshing water), as well as 
the explanation cited from the Syrian lexicographers on the Afe/ V tre 
(arteb): ann rina Ritma earma erata mam As Ktmechma (W-me- 
tamrā al mayya w-debsa w-mesha w-hamrā w-mā d-damé) (arteb “to refresh”: 
said of water, honey, oil, wine and the like). 
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Sura 9:1 and Sura 54:43 
Example 7: še) x (barāa) = Hebrew 1 (brit) 


The hypothesis of the seemingly early abandonment of the little peak — 
also used in the first generation of Koranic orthography to designate a 
word-medial long Z and its replacement by an alif 1 in a second or third 
phase can be partially proven on the basis of extant manuscripts of the 
Koran of the second and third generation. The suspicion that many a 
word was misread and distorted in the course of this orthographic re- 
form may, for example, be confirmed by the spelling sel} (barāa). 
This word occurs twice in the Koran (Suras 9:1 and 54:43). In the con- 
text of Sura 9:1, for instance, one reads: 


pS āra Gye phage Quill oll al puny g ail Oa BI 


The expression, in keeping with 7abar7 (X 58 ff.), is understood by our 
Koran translators as follows: 


(Bell I 173): “Renunciation by Allah and His messenger of the 
polytheists with whom ye have made covenants;...” 


(Paret 150): “Eine Aufkūndigung (des bisherigen Rechtsverhālt- 
nisses und Friedenszustandes) [Note: Oder: Eine Schutzerk- 
lārung] von seiten Gottes und seines Gesandten an diejenigen von 
den Heiden, mit denen ihr eine bindende Abmachung eingegan- 
gen habt [Note: Oder (nach F. Buhl): (gerichtet an die heidnische 
Welt, jedoch nicht) an diejenigen von den Heiden, mit denen ihr 
eine bindende Abmachung eingegangen habt.]” 


(Blachère 212): “Immunité d’Allah et de Son Apôtre, pour ceux 
des Associateurs avec qui vous avez conclu un pacte.” 


In his note on this expression, R. Blachére rightfully questions whether 
še)  (barāa) really signifies a “renunciation” [Bell] or “termination” 
[Paret’s Aufktindigung|. What was meant by this was the termination of 
the agreement of Hu-daybīya after the taking of Mecca in the year 630, 
which would clearly contradict Verse 2. 
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The occasion for R. Paret's proposal of contradictory alternatives for 
ŝel (barāa), “termination [Aufkiindigung|” (of an agreement) or 
“(declaration of) immunity |Schutzerkldrung],” must have been the 
distortion, by the insertion of the alif, of the original spelling 4+» 
(barīya). Namely, on the basis of the context, this spelling can only be 
the transliteration of the Hebrew n2 (brig (agreement). Among the 
definitions listed by W. Gesenius (Hebrdisches und aramdisches 
Handworterbuch [Concise Dictionary of Hebrew and Aramaic| 116) for 
this well-known Biblical expression, the following should suffice: 


“1. An agreement which receives through a solemn ceremony an 
especially forceful and obligatory character.... Such a solemn ob- 
ligation occurred in various cases, for example (a) when a cove- 
nant was concluded between persons, nations or tribes; (b) in the 
case of treaties, or contracts, referring to specific obligations or 
performance; (c) in the case of agreements between winners and 
losers...” 


The meaning of bel y (bara a) = 44_» (bariya)'’' would thus be estab- 


lished as a rendering of the Hebrew m2 (brit) (agreement, covenant). 

The same applies for Sura 54:43: 9 ¿š s| Si al “or have you, say, 
a covenant (with God) in the Scripture?”!32 Here, too, it is probably not 
ĉel} (bara a) that should be read but 4. >x (bariya). The corresponding 
Syro-Aramaic expression in the Pš7ftā is résas0 (gyāmā). This is also 
what must be meant in Sura 5:97: al pall Lad (yall) Cul! AaS atl ea 
“God has made the Ka ba, the Sacred House, a covenant for mankind.” 


131 This word, pronounced "brīya,” is very current in actual spoken Algerian Ara- 
bic in the meaning “letter” (= written document). 

132 Properly considered, “Book of Psalms,” which (being part of the Scripture) 
Tabari (XXVII 108) also explains with “Scripture.” 
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Summary 


The determination that the little peak not only serves as the carrier of 
five letters ——— i (b, t, t, n, I/ y), but occasionally (except for 
the endings of verbs tertiae yà before suffixes) can also designate long 
4, provides a solution to many a phenomenon considered inexplicable in 
the Koran until now. As W. Diem comments under (e) Cub / faba and 
the like (op. cit., $60, 250 f .): 


“For the spellings 4:3 < / taba ‘it was good, 2:228 Jal, 
wa-li-r-riģāl ‘and to the men,’ as well as for Lẹ / ģā “he came” 
and Gila / gat ‘she came’ ad-Dani reports [Mugni 71. See also 
Jeffery-Mendelson: ‘Samarquand Qu’ran Codex’ 186] as variants 
the spellings Gua , La, cha lly, cub. The spellings with ya’ 
are explained by Nēldeke [GdO '1860, 255], Vollers [Volks- 
sprache und Schriftsprache 102] and Bergstrāsser-Pretzl [GdQ HI 
40, 92] by izmāla; Brockelmann [GvG I 608, Note 1] also assumes 
an irmāla in the case of > , which he sees as being derived from 
forms containing an 7 such as git. The explanation with imda/a is 
made too ad hoc to be convincing, and would also be surprising 
in the case of fāb, in emphatic surroundings. Not to mention the 
fact that I consider it impossible that a phonologically irrelevant 
variant could have caused a change in the orthography. There 1s 
still no explanation for this: at best, for Gl. , > , cub [sic! for 
ila] one could imagine the possibility that the yā of spellings 
of other derivations (yatibu; git etc.) had infiltrated by associa- 
tion, as was also considered for the waw in | >! ($ 47). How- 
ever, h> M cannot be explained in this way.” 


The determination presented above now makes it clear that what is 
meant by the spelling — is Lb (445), what is meant by the spelling 
la is ela (28 ), and what is meant by the spelling Gls is Gels (27 ab. 
The same applies for the clarification above of the spelling a x! = 
als dl (Abraham), which W. Diem (op. cit. 830, 227) considers equally 
puzzling, and for the examples cited by Th. Nēldeke (BergstraBer-Pretzl, 
GdO III 49): 3b = ah (bi-ayād"") (Sura 51:47), aul = aul (bi-ayyam) 
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(Sura 14:5), aga = asele (24 athum) (92). Further examples would be 
the variants from Sura 7:40 bal (a/-ģiyāf) (< Syro-Aramaic <ç. 
hyata or hayyata) and kus. (< e m-hātā) (sewing needle) (op. 
cit. 67), no matter how hard the Lisän (VII 298 f.) tries to explain these 
Syro-Aramaic forms as Arabic. This also renders superfluous the con- 
cluding remarks on the corresponding orthography in the Lewis palimp- 
sests (op. cit. 57). 

In this way, too, many a Koranic spelling Jā (gī/) will turn out to be 
Jü (g4/) (perhaps even the Syro-Aramaic rtdo / gala “word, speech”). 
As to the later use of the peak as the carrier of the hamza in the Koran, it 
should finally be noted that in the early Koran manuscripts the peaks 
were conceived of exclusively as carriers of the above-mentioned 
sounds, but never as carriers of the hamza. A later analysis will show 
that many a distortion has resulted from the subsequent incorrect provi- 
sion of a traditional peak with an unforeseen hamza. 


On the Morphology and Etymology of 
Syro-Aramaic ve (sātānā) and Koranic (hai (šaytāni) 


Concerning the thesis that the medial peak — (y) in the Koranic spelling 
Of (jai (šaytān) is a mater lectionis for the vowel ā corresponding to 
the transliteration of Syro-Aramaic e\o% (sātānā /sātān) a preliminary 
remark is to be made about the Koranic orthography of this word. For 
while, for example, the spelling of ass +) (Ibrahim = Abraham) occurs in 
the Cairo Koran edition fifteen times (in Sura 2) as aè y) (Abraham), 
without the facultative mater lectionis — / y (= ā), as has been noticed 
by Th. Nēldeke (Bergstrafer-Pretzl) in GdQ [History of the Our ān] I, 
17,n. 1 (see above p. 93), this is not the case for the regular spelling of 
ki (šaytam, whose pronunciation is moreover very common in ver- 
nacular Arabic. It is therefore unjustified to maintain that the Koranic 
orthography simply reproduces the phonetic spelling of Syro-Aramaic 
real oo (sāļānā). 

This thesis has been recently rejected by M. Kropp, who tries to 
demonstrate the correlation between the Arabic and the Ethiopic origin 
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of šaytān..” It is here not the place to discuss the conclusions of this 


instructive contribution which foreshadows the complexity of this mo- 
mentous term for cultural, religious and linguistic history. However, 
apart from the detailed examples of the usage of this word in Arabic and 
Ethiopic, no explanation is given as to his original meaning. Thus fur- 
ther details will be briefly provided here to point out that ¿ays (šaytān) 
is originally neither Arabic nor Ethiopic, but that the two spellings, 
ilo (sa/ana) as well as gh (Sayan), are morphologically and 
etymologically two secondary Eastern (Babylonian) Aramaic dialectal 
variants of one and the same Syro-Aramaic verbal root. 

This root is still conserved in Classical Syro-Aramaic with the me- 
dial = / ayn in its unaltered form wo / sat (or se). The original 
meaning is given by C. Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum, 487b f.) as 
follows: “taeduit eum, abhorruit ” (to loath, abhor, abominate). From 
this root two verbal adjectives were derived: 

1. a) A first adjective was derived from an early passive participle 

of the first stem of regular three-consonant verbs according to the 


133 A more extensive version of this chapter has appeared in the meantime in the 
anthology ed. by Christoph Burgmer: Streit um den Koran. Die Luxenberg-De- 
batte. Standpunkte und Hintergründe [Dispute about the Koran. The Luxen- 
berg-Debate. Standpoints and Backgrounds}, 3" ed., Berlin 2006, p. 72—82; on 
the etymology of Koranic >< /samad (Sura 112:2) see p. 76, note 1; further 
contributions by the author see there: a) p. 62-68: Weihnachten im Koran 
[Christmas in the Koran] (Sura 97); b) p. 83-89: Der Koran zum ,,islamischen 
Kopftuch“ [The Koran on the „Islamic Veil] (Sura 24:31). The two latter con- 
tributions have appeared in French as follows: a) Anne-Marie Delcambre, Jo- 
seph Bosshard et alii, Enquêtes sur l'islam. En hommage a Antoine Moussali 
[Inquiries about Islam. In Homage to Antoine Moussali\, Paris (Desclée de 
Brouwer), 2004, p. 117-134: Noël dans le Coran (Christmas in the Koran] ; b) 
Yves Charles Zarka, Sylvie Taussig, Cynthia Fleury (ed.), L'Islam en France 
[Islam in France], in: Cités (Revue) Hors Série, Paris (Presses Universitaires de 
France), 2004, p. 661-665: Quelle est la langue du Coran? [Which is the Lan- 
guage of the Koran?], p. 665-668: Le voile islamique (The Islamic Veil]. Cf. 
Manfred Kropp, Der āthiopische Satan = šaytān und seine koranischen Aus- 
lāufer; mit einer Bemerkung über verbales Steinigen [The Ethiopic Satan = 
šaytān and his Koranic ramifications; with a notice about verbal stoning], in: 
Oriens Christianus, Band [vol.] 89, 2005, p. 93-102. 
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-134 _ 


form pa lā = reti x w /sa tà + the suffix an + the suffix of status 
emphaticus ā = *rés\,s /sa tānā. The suffix an has among other 
things the same function as the Latin suffix -abilis (English -able) 
and confers on the participle the meaning of a gerund. Thus 
*réi1\ sm / sa fānā means “worthy to be abominated = abomin- 
able.” This is the classical form of the original Syro-Aramaic 
root. 

b) From this classical form the medial_s / ayn was dropped early 
on in the vernacular Eastern Syro-Aramaic. The phonetical con- 
sequence of this dropping is the compensative lengthening (Er- 
satzdehnung) of the initial ā. So *reī sm / sa tana became > 
lo / sātānā as it is attested in the Hebrew Bible (> OW /sa/an, 
as well as in the New Testament, and, since then, in many mod- 
ern European languages. Because this word came with this (dia- 
lectal) spelling into Syriac through the translation of the Old and 
New Testament, the Syrian lexicographers were no longer able to 
recognize its actual Syro-Aramaic etymology (with the mediala / 
ayn). Even Ephraem the Syrian derived it falsely from the root 
«yo /stā which means “deviate, lose the way,” for which rea- 


134 In the classical Syriac grammar this form is limited to verbs tertiae a or y (with 
final ā or y), as e.g. (for masculine singular in status emphaticus): rés\a /malya 
(full), <. vx / Sanya (mad), asaw / samyā (blind, a blind man) (see C. Brockel- 
mann, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar], Paradigma p. 140. Yet, that this 
form had also existed in early Syriac in regular verbs is attested in some still 
conserved adjectives as e.g.: rams / asqa (difficult), easy / tanpā, ras. / 
sa lā (impure), r&s / Salma (sound, wholesome), etc. Interesting is this earlier 
form in the Syro-Aramaic adjective rar» / ñanpa (heathen) beside the regular, 
in Syro-Aramaic unused but in the Koran transmitted form *réas.iy > Arabic 
lain / ģanīfā = Caja / hanif. The same is to be found in the substantivied (i.e. 
used as a noun) Syro-Aramaic reai» / Aalpd (secondary ģelpā > Arabic alā / 
Balaf ) and the Arabic, from Eastern Syro-Aramaic *réa.\u (with the vernacu- 
lar pronounciation of 4 > 4) borrowed form 4ala /ģa/īfa (substitute). A further 
example we have in the Syro-Aramaic substantive réals /ģa/bā and Arabic 
cula /ģalīb (milk). Both participial forms occur finaly in a few number of sub- 
stantivied participle adjectives in Classical Syriac, as e.g.: rats / Karka (a for- 
tified town, fortress, citadel) = (<=, ta / krīķā (surrounded, encircled). 
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son, he explains, the devil was called res\ œ /sātānā (cf. Thes. II 
2601, Ephr. 11. 474 D). 

However, before Satan became a name of the devil, its actual 
meaning was “abominable.” Therefore, when Jesus rebuked Pe- 
ter with the words: “Get thee behind me, satan! “ (Mt 16:23), the 
latter word was not to be understood as a proper name, but verba- 
tim: “Get thee behind me, abominable!” The same meaning is to 
be assumed in Mt 4:10, when Jesus repulsed the devil just once 
with the same epithet: edw / sātānā (= abominable!), whereas 
in this passage in the Pesta the devil is called four times 
retolar / āķel-garsā (calumniator, accusator = adversary) (Mt 
4:1-11). 

2. a) The second adjective derived from the root N-+= /s at (accor- 
ding to the pattern of the passive participle pa 7/2 /p 7/4 of the first 
stem of regular verbs) runs in Classical Syro-Aramaic *ré\,ss00 / 
saītā > sītā. After the dropping of the medial -~ / ayn in the 
vernacular Eastern Syro-Aramaic, the spelling and the pronuncia- 
tion become rt wo /saytā, as attested in Mandaic. C. Brockel- 
mann (Lexicon Syriacum) gives on the one hand the Classical 
Syro-Aramaic form as taas /s ītā (488a 4), and on the other 
hand the Mandaic form as NUWNO /saytā (487b -3), both with the 
same meaning: “repudiandus” (abominable). But Brockelmann 
did not notice that he just needed to add to this word the suffix an 
/ānā"” to have the vernacular Eastern Syro-Aramaic form NINWXO 
/saytana from which (after changing the s > § and omission of the 
final a) the Koranic Arabic ¿Jax /šaytān is derived." 


135 Cf. Th. Nēldeke, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar], $ 128, § 129: “To 
form adjectives, an is added to very various words...” See further ibid., Man- 
ddische Grammatik |Mandaic Grammar], § 114 e): “Nouns formed with suf- 
fixes: With án and its variants. The suffix IN , ân, that can be substituted in 
some cases by 7* (§ 20), is likewise very common in Mandaic, namely, both for 
abstract nouns and for adjectives...” 

136 Concerning the alternation of («/s and 5 / š in Syro-Aramaic and Arabic see 
S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwērter im Arabischen (The Aramaic For- 
eign Words in Arabic}, p. XII f., XXI. 
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As one can see, though the determination that the little peak — 
as occasional mater lectionis for medial long ā may be of some 
importance for Koranic research, however, it can not be consid- 
ered as a key to solve such intricate riddles as the Koranic (+5 
/Saytan. Moreover, the erudite investigation of M. Kropp as to the 
use of this cultural word in Ethiopic confirms once more the view 
of Th. Nēldeke with regard to some Ethiopic words borrowed from 
Aramaic (cf. Manddische Grammatik | Mandaic Grammar, p. 134, 
note 4 explaining the Syro-Aramaic word reò. tare / Ūraytā): 
“Auch ins Aethiop(ische) ist dies Wort mit anderen durch die ara- 
m(dischen) Missionāre als Orit hineingetragen [This word has 
with others also been introduced into Ethiopic as 6rit by the Ara- 
mean missionaries].” 


Our ān < Ooryān: Lectionary 


If Koran, however, really means lectionary, then one can assume that 
the Koran intended itself first of all to be understood as nothing more 
than a liturgical book with selected texts from the Scriptures (the Old 
and New Testament) and not at all as a substitute for the Scriptures 
themselves, i.e. as an independent Scripture. Whence the numerous allu- 
sions to the Scriptures, without a knowledge of which the Koran may 
often seem to be a sealed book to the reader. The reference to the Scrip- 
tures, however, is not only apparent from the individual allusions; 
rather, in more than one passage the Koran refers explicitly to the Scrip- 
tures, of which it conceives itself to be a part. So, for example, we read 
in Sura 12:1-2: 
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Sura 12:1—2 


O 353 Sled lu je UI š LIB UJ / Quill GUS Ol! an 


(Bell I 218): 1. "These are the signs of the Book that is clear. 2. 
Verily We have sent it down as an Arabic Our ān; mayhap ye will 
understand.” 


(Paret 190): 1. „Dies sind die Verse der deutlichen Schrift. 2. Wir 
haben sie als einen arabischen Koran hinabgesandt. Vielleicht 
würdet ihr verstāndig sein.“ 


(Blachēre 258): 1. “Ce sont les aya de V Ecriture explicite.2. Nous 
Pavons fait descendre en une Prédication arabe [afin que] peut- 
être vous raisonniez.” 


The proposed translation according to the Syro-Aramaic understanding: 


1. “These are the (scriptural) signs (i.e. the letters = the written 
copy, script) of the elucidated” Scripture: 2. We have sent them 


137 Borrowed from Syro-Aramaic, the Arabic verbal root (jb (bana), second 
stem < (bayyana), is identical with the Syro-Aramaic vas / <=, (bwan / bān, 
undocumented in Peal), Pael w= (bayyen). Thus, in this context the Syro- 
Aramaic (as well as Arabic) meaning to elucidate, to explain (Thes. 1 468: in- 
telligere, discernere fecit) gives the more exact sense. It is to this extent to be 
understood as a synonym of ¿k (fassa/a) (as a loan translation from Syro- 
Aramaic «ts / praš / parres, see below). As a passive participle of the second 
stem it ought to have been mu-bayyan (corresponding to Syro-Aramaic g-a% 
im-bayyan), as the active participle of the fourth stem mubān. The active parti- 
ciple of the fourth Arabic stem mubin (elucidating, explaining), as the Koran 
now reads, would only be justifiable here from the necessity to rhyme, since the 
fourth stem oul (abana) does not occur elsewhere in the Koran. The participial 
form Oa (mubin) monotonously derived from it without any consideration for 
the semantic context should therefore have been read or understood, depending 
on the context, either passively mubayyan (thus, for example, in Sura 19:38 (4 
Cure (Die f dalal” mubayyan “in apparent error”), or actively mubayyin (as, 
for example, in Sura 46:9 Case ya Y) U Le ma ana ilā nadir” mubayyin “I 
am only an elucidating, explaining warner” [Paret: “a clear warner” |). 
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down as an Arabic /ectionary (= Koran) (or in an Arabic read- 


ing’) so that!” you may understand (it).* 


The Koran makes even more explicit, with further expressions borrowed 
from Syro-Aramaic and explained below, that what is meant by “eluci- 
dated” Scripture is the “translated” Scripture. 

With the Syro-Aramaism ill al (umm al-kitab)'*° (umm al-kitab) 
(“mother of the scripture” = main scripture or proto-scripture) the Ko- 
ran names the Scriptures as its actual source in Suras 3:7, 13:39, and 
43:4. This emerges most clearly from Sura 3:7: 


Sura 3:7 


dia £50 ele il gill ga 


By the Koran translators, this verse segment has been understood as fol- 
lows: 


(Bell I 44): 5. “He it is who hath sent down to thee the Book; in it 
are clearly formulated verses; these are the essence [Lit. 
“mother” of the Book; other (verses) are ambiguous.“ 


(Paret 44): “Er ist es, der die Schrift auf dich herabgesandt hat. 
Darin gibt es (eindeutig) bestimmte Verse (4yat muhkamat) — sie 


138 See further below. 

139 As a rule Arabic Ca! (/a alla) (perhaps) expresses a supposition. However, in 
the Koran, as the equivalent of Syro-Aramaic taa (kbar), for which the Syrian 
lexicographers give, among other things, <u! (J/ayta), it can also express a 
longed-for desire, a hope (cf. Thes. I 1673). 

140 For the meaning of emre nre (em, emmā) appropriate here, cf. Thes. I 222, 2) 
caput, fons, origo (head, source, origin). The Koran provides a parallel expres- 
sion in Sura 6: 92 und 42: 7 with s > al (umm al-qura) (metropolis, capital), 
whose Syro-Aramaic equivalent the Thes. (ibid.) documents, among other 
things, as follows: edulams ceàm (emhātā da-mģdīnātā), matres urbium 
(metropolis), tadréa rere as (Nīnwē emma d-Āftūr), Nineve Assyriae 
metropolis (Nineveh, capital of Assyria). 
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sind die Urschrift (umm a/-kitāb) — und andere, mehrdeutige 
(mutašābihāt).” 


(Blachēre 76): 5/7 "C'est Lui qui a fait descendre sur toi 
l’Ecriture. En celle-ci sont des aya confirmées (?) qui sont 
l’essence de |’Ecriture, tandis que d'autres sont équivoques.” 


On the basis of both Arabic and Syro-Aramaic, this verse segment is to 
be understood as follows: 


“He it is who has sent the Book’*! down to you. Of it! (a part 
consists of) precise (or well-known) writings (i.e. texts), — which 
(are) (quasi) the Proto-Scripture (itself), and (a part of) other 
(writings), which (are) alike in meaning (to these).” 


Only if one analyzes each term according to its equivalent Aramaic se- 
mantic contents does one do justice to the real meaning of this verse. In 
connection with the “elucidated” scripture, there is, behind the Arabic 
participial adjective Ss (muhkamat) (here “precise” or “well- 
known”), the Syro-Aramaic dds (hatta) or rasan (hķīmā). The 
first adjective is used precisely in connection with “exact” translations. 
The latter can refer to the knowledge of the content.” Behind Cigačīa 


(mutašābihāt) (similar) is the Syro-Aramaic -%àu >x (dāmyātā) (similar, 


comparable).'*° 


141 In this case what is meant by this is evidently the Koran. 

142 As an expression of the partitivum, 44. (minhu) in this case actually means "(a 
part) of it,” 1.e. of the Koran. 

143 With Koranic C] (ayat) are meant Syro-Aramaic rhadre (āfwātā): “signs” (of 
script or Scriptures), i.e. the written words of God. 

144 What is meant by this is the “faithful rendering” of the parts of the Koran taken 
from the “Proto-Scripture.” 

145 Cf. Thes. I 1407, 1) exactus, accuratus; òà» rtiavām (n-pašgānē hattītē) 
interpretes fidi (faithful, exact translators);, <i; rtasās (puššāgē hattifé) 
(exact translations), (hà. ðs» rthaam (ma-ppagtā hattīttā) (exact, faithful 
translation). The alternative “well-known” results from the meanings proposed 
by Manna, 237a, under mas (Akam): £ al «je „ag aSa. (hakama, fahima, 
arafa, adraka) (to comprehend, understand, to know). 

146 Cf. Thes. I 912: Part. act. sex (dāmē) similis; rthassis bums (damyāt ba- 
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With these two terms the Koran defines the origin of its content. It 
therefore consists, on the one hand, of “faithful” (or well-known) ex- 
cerpts from the “Proto-Scripture,” i.e. the “canonical Scriptures,” and, 
on the other hand, of parts taken, say, from apocryphal or other scrip- 
tures “comparable” to the Proto-Scripture. The content of the Koran we 
have before us also confirms this brief “table of contents.” With compa- 
rable verses, the Koran is at the same time making it clear that for it the 
standard to which it persistently refers is the “Proto-Scripture,” 1.e. the 
Scriptures considered to be canonical. 

Now, notwithstanding the assertion in the Koran itself (in Suras 
16:103 and 26:195) that the Prophet had proclaimed the Koranic mes- 
sage in “clear Arabic speech,” (pa mye yd, all Arab, as well as all 
non-Arab commentators on the Koran have since time immemorial 
racked their brains over the interpretation of this language. Generations 
of renowned Koran scholars have devoted their lives to the meritorious 
exercise of clarifying the text of the Koran grammatically and semanti- 
cally, word for word. In spite of all these efforts one would not be far 
from the truth if one were to estimate the proportion of the Koran that is 
still considered unexplained today at about a quarter of the text. But the 
actual proportion is probably much higher insofar as it will be shown 
that a considerable number of passages that were thought to be certain 
have in reality been misunderstood, to say nothing of the imprecise ren- 
dering of numerous Koranic expressions. 


mnawwātā) Ouo.opepr|s, partibus aequalibus constans, ¢! j='Y! aiiis . The 
meaning “comparable” results from ;=1 (dammi), 1) assimilavit, comparavit, 
pro similis habuit. 
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11. THE HISTORICAL ERROR 


We are now in the year 1428 of the Hiģra/Hegira, the emigration of the 
Prophet from Mecca to Medina in 622 A.D. that marks the beginning of 
the Islamic calendar. Considering the variety of Arabic dialects spoken 
at the time of Prophet, it was a legitimate question to ask in what dialect 
the Koran was sent down. To this end, Tabarī cites Sura 14:41: 


aed Cand do gh Ghul Y) guy Oa bL. j Les 


“We have never sent an apostle except in the language of his 
people, that he may explain (the message) to them.” 


This results in the Koran’s having being composed in the Arabic dialect 
of the Ourayš, the Prophet’s clan in Mecca."*’ 

Thus, when the Koran emphasizes in ten passages that it has been 
composed in the Arabic language, it does so to stress the particularity 
that differentiates it from the Proto-Scripture of the Old and the New 
Testaments, which had been composed in a foreign language. This refe- 
rence becomes quite plain in Sura 41:44: 


Sura 41:44 
AL) Caled Y ol | olla lai Li S olka glg 
iy ga | gual Gaal ga OŠ gai 
By our Koran translators, this verse has been understood as follows: 


(Bell II 481): “If We had made it a foreign Quran, they would 
have said: ‘Why are not its signs made distinct? Foreign and Ara- 
bic?’ Say: ‘To those who have believed it is guidance and heal- 


3 93 


147 Tabarī 1 29. On the morphology and etymology of (s X (Ourayš) see below p. 
236. 
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(Paret 399 f.): “Wenn wir ihn (d.h. den Koran) zu einem nichta- 
rabischen Koran gemacht hātten, wiirden sie sagen: ‘Warum sind 
seine Verse (wortl.: Zeichen) nicht (im einzelnen) auseinander- 
gesetzt (so daß jedermann sie verstehen kann)? (Was soll das:) 
ein nichtarabischer (Koran) und ein arabischer (Verkūnder)? 
Sag: Fiir diejenigen, die glauben, ist er eine Rechtleitung und ein 
Quell des Trostes (wērtl.: Heilung)...” 


(Blachēre 509): “Si nous avions fait de [cette Révélation] une 
prēdication en langue barbare, ils auraient dit: “Pourquoi ces aya 
n’ont-elles pas été rendues intelligibles? Pourquoi [sont-elles en 
langue] barbare alors que [notre idiome] est arabe?’ — Réponds: 
‘[Cette Edification], pour ceux qui croient, est Direction et Gučri- 
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son... 


In connection with the composition of a book, the Syro-Aramaic no 
(sam) “to compose” is to be assumed to be behind the Arabic Jas 
(ga al”). 

Inasmuch as Arabic Jai (fassa/*) here lexically renders the Syro- 
Aramaic «ts (praš /parres), it should not be understood in its original 
meaning of “to separate” (Paret: to place asunder in individual parts), 
but in its broader sense of “to explain, to interpret’ (cf. Thes. II 3302 
ult.: axtamā / /a-m-parrāšū: interpretari scriptionem). Moreover, if one 
considers that in many languages today the earlier expression for "to 
explain, to interpret” is used to mean "to translate” (as attested by the 
modern Arabic a> 5 / tarģam* “to translate” from the Syro-Aramaic 
mAh / targem “to explain, to interpret” as well as by the French “in- 
terprēter, interprète”), the meaning of "to translate” or “to render” be- 
comes virtually unavoidable here. In hts commentary on Sura 41:3, 44 
Tabarī also understands Yaā (fassa/*) as a synonym of (+: (bayyan’) 
“to clarify, to explain.” '“’ The Koran verse cited above is therefore to be 
understood as follows: 


148 Thes. II 2557 (2) composuit librum (to compose a book). Mannā 483b (5) . call 
Loul (allafa, anša 2). 
149 Tabarī XXIV 90 and 126. 
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“If we had composed it as a lectionary in a foreign language, they 
would say: ‘One ought then `” to have translated its scripts’!” 


In the case of the noun clause that follows 3 gaze “foreign and 
Arabic,” Tabarī without question sides with the majority of the Arab 
commentators who read an interrogatory particle + (hamza) that was 
obviously added subsequently in front of ancl (aneis / a-aģamī). 
Though this means an unjustified intervention in the text, the transla- 
tions given above reproduce the corresponding interpretation by Jabarī. 
Only Bell suspects an omission, which he illustrates in his translation by 
leaving a section of the line blank. Yet this noun clause can be more 
reasonably explained without an interrogative particle if one follows the 
minority reading, whose interpretation Jabar? briefly mentions. This is 
how the Qurays must have understood the clause: “But this Koran had 
been sent down foreign (i.e. in a foreign language) and (in) Arabic,” so 
that both foreigners and Arabs could understand it. Whereupon God, 
according to this verse, had sent down all manner of foreign words, of 
which Tabarī cites, as an example, (h> (ys blaa (Aigara” min sig- 
£il) (with) stones of clay (Suras 11:82; 15:74; and 105:41), in which 
case the word siggfl is explained as being a Persian loan-word.'*' If one 
accordingly takes (se 5 eae foreign and Arabic to refer to the lan- 
guage of the Koran — and not foreign to refer to the Koran and Arabic to 
the Prophet — then this part of the verse should be understood as follows: 


150 Later the question will be dealt with as to why the Arabic Y + (/aw-/3) has 
been falsely interpreted here and in other passages as an interrogative particle. 
Tabarī XXV 126 f. (cf. A. Jeffery 164). But actually dhu /siggil is a misrea- 
ding of the Syro-Aramaic passive participle *r\uusx /Šaģījā >šhīlā = Anax / 
Sahla > šehlā (cf. Manna 782a (3) (ub .S=39/wahi, tin [mud, clay, argil]) and is 
to be read in Arabic +» /sahi/ (from which is derived Arabic and Koranic 
[Sura 20:39] Jala /sahil [coast, shore, littoral — as *muddy”]). That with elas 
cha (y/higara min sahil not necessarily “stones of baked clay” are meant, as 
R. Bell translates (according to the allegedly Persian “sang” [stone] and “gel” 
[clay]), but rather “stones of (dried) clay”, makes Sura 51:33 clear, where the 
Koran uses as a synonym a (ys o plas /Aigara min tin “stones of clay”. 


|5 


— 
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“(Now whether it be) foreign or Arabic, say then: It is for those 
who believe (right) guidance and pure (belief).” ”” 


In Sura 16:103 there is also talk of a foreign language and Arabic: 


Sura 16:103 


oie daly Laj gh si pef ples ally 
One gi ye Qual lia g panel aul! gi gall Ghul 


(Bell I 258 f.): "We know pretty well that they say: ‘It is only a 
human being who teaches him’; the speech of him they hint at is 
foreign, but this is Arabic speech clear.” 


(Paret 225): “Wir wissen wohl, daB sie sagen: ,Es lehrt ihn (ja) 
ein Mensch (bašar) (was er als göttliche Offenbarung vortragt).‘ 
(Doch) die Sprache dessen, auf den sie anspielen (? yu/hrdūna), ist 
nichtarabisch (a Zam). Dies hingegen ist deutliche arabische 
Sprache.” 


(Blachēre 302): “Certes nous savons que [les infidèles] disent: 
“Cet homme a seulement pour maitre un mortel!” [Mais] la 


152 The translations that have been cited, “healing, Quell des Trostes/Heilung 
[source of consolation/healing], guērison (recovery, cure, healing],” as well as 
Tabarī's interpretation, “healing from ignorance” (U4» / gahh or from pagan- 
ism” may well make sense as they stand. But here the Arabic ¢las (s7’ ) ap- 
pears to have been borrowed from the Syro-Aramaic rt.ax (Sefyd or šfāyā). 
For this the Thes. (II 4261) gives: etdinrī reay (šPāvā da-šbīlā) complanatio, 
defaecatio (evenness, purity of the way); metaphorically, puritas, sinceritas (pu- 
rity, sincerity) rtazasī da ga mar (spaya w-sullālā d-hūšābē) (purity and 
integrity of thought). The same is given under rasas (šafpyūtā): hasox 

rhaisum (sapyit haymānūtā) puritas, simplicitas fidei (purity, integrity of 
belief). In connection with (¢.4 (Auda) (< Syro-Aramaic rt.1m /hdāyā, hedyā, 
«am /huddāyā) (right guidance), the Syro-Aramaic synonymous meaning of 
“integrity” (of doctrine, of belief) should be adopted for ¢las (sifa; actually 
Sua ). 
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langue de celui auquel ils pensent est [une langue] barbare, alors 
que cette prédication est [en] claire langue arabe.” 


Here, the “speech of him they hint at” makes reference to the human 
being that is supposedly teaching the Prophet. In the rejection of this 
insinuation the Koran employs a heretofore unexplained verb, =L 
(?yulhidūna), which Paret places in parentheses with a question mark, 
and which Jabarī nonsensically reinterprets * as “to be fond of, drawn 
to, attracted to, inclined towards, lean towards somebody,” a suggestion 
that Bell, Paret and Blachére, however, do not follow. Instead, based on 
the context, they have preferred to “guess” its probable meaning. Yet 
this meaning is not at all derivable from the Arabic verbal root») 
(Jahada) (to dig, to bury; to deviate from; to incline toward?),'* and 
thus we would seem to be justified in asking whether it is not a question 
here of a foreign root, the identification of which may lead to a more 
plausible sense. 

With this suspicious verb, ¿== (vulhidiina), we are in fact dealing 
with a typical example of the erroneous Arabic transcription of a Syro- 
Aramaic script, the cause of many misreadings in the Koran. In the pre- 
sent case, it is a question of the Syro-Aramaic spelling of the verbal root 
Wi (ez), where the + /% in the Koran stands for the Syro-Aramaic 
V g € Arabic £ /g), and the 3/d either for a misread Syro-Aramaic x 
or for Arabic _)/ z. One can assume, that is, with seeming certainty that 
the original spelling was (9>»+4. But because the later Arabic readers, 
after considering every possible configuration [>] (/ahaza), 5. (Jabara), 
JA (Jahaza), yẹ (laģara), yẹ (laģaza)], could not identify the infinitive 
„2 (Jahara) (in Garshuni/Karshuni vw / {Zez = Arabic > / /aģaza with 
any Arabic root, the most obvious possibility for them was to interpret 
the final ) /r as a final »/d, and then to read it as 18) (/aģada)—which 


153 Tabarr XIV 179 f. 

154 In the last meaning solely on the basis of this passage in the Koran, and in ac- 
cordance with Zabarī, here, as in a large number of other passages, falsely taken 
up by Arabic lexicography (cf. Hans Wehr, Arabisches Wörterbuch für die 
Schrifisprache der Gegenwart [Arabic Dictionary for the Written Language of 
the Present Day] [Wiesbaden, °1985]). 
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is, in fact, an Arabic root, but whose real meaning, “to fall away from 
the faith,” does not fit here at all. However, if one falls away from the 
faith, one could obviously also say that one turns away from it. But if 
one turns away from something, one can also reinterpret this to mean 
that one turns toward something else. Only by means of a train of 
thought such as this can one arrive at the scarcely convincing interpreta- 
tion that Tabarī , without any further details or explanations, wants to 
suggest. 

In reality, there is no evidence in Arabic linguistic usage for this 
meaning of aa} (alhada) adopted by Tabari. The Arabic lexicons cannot 
substantiate this meaning — except on the basis of this misread and mis- 
understood passage. What is in the meantime striking, however, is that 
the Syro-Aramaic vw (/Zez): aenigmatice locutus est (Thes. Il 1891), 
appears to be a late borrowing from the Arabic jal (laģaza). ” For this 
expression, namely, the Thes. does not cite any evidence at all from 
Syro-Aramaic literature, but refers only to the Eastern Syrian lexicogra- 
phers. More recent native lexicons'* cite the pa el, etp'e/ and etpa “21 
forms (/aggez, etlgez, etlaggaz), while Brockelmann does not mention 
this verbal root at all. The reason for this is that the etymologically cor- 
rect equivalent of the Arabic > (/agaza) (with the secondary dot above 
the g) is the Syro-Aramaic tA (/ez).”' 


155 With the same meaning (to speak enigmatically, allegorically), whereby the 
Syro-Aramaic `, / g, phonetically corresponding to the Arabic £ / é, is to be 
pronounced as š. In this regard, it is worth mentioning that in the early Hedjazi 
and Kufic Koran manuscripts the original form of the Arabic letter — (without 
the dot) renders quite exactly the Syriac letter `. / g. This is not the only 
graphical detail that will prove that the Koranic text was originally written in 
Garshuni, 1.e. Arabic with Syriac letters. 

156 Cf. Mannā 369a/b. 

157 Cf. Thes. II 1961 f., v3 (lez): indistincte locutus est (to speak indistinctly, 
unclearly) (with further meanings and examples); Brockelmann, Lexicon Syri- 
acum, 368b f. The Lisān (V 405b) gives under jā! (/agaza) the same definition: 
> ebl Le dā ge ° jaial g pal ja (pac 3448 jail, PASII a (In reference to 
speech a/gaza means: to conceal and disguise one’s purpose, as opposed to 
what one actually says). 
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Thus, in rendering the verse segment ul) ya all Glu! as “the 
speech of him they hint at” and “die Sprache dessen, auf den sie 
anspielen [the language of him to whom they allude},” Bell and Paret 
have correctly guessed the meaning of >> (/aģada = laģaza) from the 
context, even though they were unable to recognize its etymology. In 
particular in the case of the preposition J (7/2), the Syro-Aramaic xÀ 
({Zez)—pronounced 31 (/agaza) in Arabic — is to be understood as a 
synonym for (g) ja (ramaza ilā), (4) =) (dammaha ilā) (to allude to, 
refer to something). Transferred into modern Arabic, this passage would 
accordingly read: 


A Cygne e dsj GA lai (sānu [-ladī yarmuzūna, yu- 
lammihtina ilayhi) (the language of the one to whom they are al- 
luding). 


Now, although this root is common in Arabic, it is worth noting that the 
Koran here reproduces the obviously dialectal Syro-Aramaic written 
form, which was probably created only later under Arabic influence and 
which turns out to be the phonetic transcription of the Arabic verb. The 
fact that in the Koran words common to Arabic and Aramaic are occa- 
sionally used in the foreign pronunciation has already been established 
elsewhere.'”* This detail is all the more interesting in that it reinforces 
other details in the Koran that point to the Eastern Syrian-Mesopotamian 
region. 

The same phenomenon can be observed in two more passages where 
the root a~ (/aģada) appears in the Koran in similar graphic form, but in 
a different sense. Thus we find in Sura 7:180: 


158 Cf. Anton Schall, Coranica, in Orientalia Suecana XXXII-XXXV (1984-1986) 
371. See also Néldeke’s comment on Arabic iai (Jugna) and Syro-Aramaic 
rt, (/gīnā) (oil drum, wine cask) in Siegmund Fraenkel’s aramdische 
Fremdwörter im Arabischen [Aramaic Foreign Words in Arabic] 130: “This is 
probably an Aramaic-Arabic word that the Fellahen of Aramaic origin employ, 
as is so much in Bar Alí and Bar Bahlūl (whom the Thesaurus Syriacus usually 
cites as local lexicographers).” 
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Sura 7:180 
ai) cst dz Cpa lasis 


(Bell I 155): 179. “... and pay no attention to those who make 
covert hints in regard to His names.” 


(Paret 140): “... und laßt diejenigen, die hinsichtlich seiner Na- 
men eine abwegige Haltung einnehmen (?) (Oder: die seine Na- 
men in Verruf bringen (?).” 


(Blachēre 198): “... et laissez ceux qui blasphēment au sujet de 
Ses noms.” 


In the light of the following explanation, this verse from Sura 7:180 will 
be understood to mean: 


“Leave off from those who scoff at his names.” 


Paret repeatedly remarks on this verse in his Commentary (179): “It is 
not clear what the expression yulhidiina ff asmā thi is exactly supposed 
to mean.” In doing so, he refers to the divergent translations by Bell and 
Blachére. With Tabarī's comment on the expression, (sab ahil al š 
a sl sd stl Jal (the commentators disagree on the meaning of the 
word [of God] “yulhidina”) ° and the subsequent hunches (to deny 
God, to attribute other gods to Him, up to and including the interpreta- 
tions attributed to al-Kisā ī), one is hardly any nearer to being able to 
make up one’s mind. Although on the basis of his solid feel for the lan- 
guage Bell, with his translation “make covert hints,” comes closest to 
the correct sense, this meaning cannot be derived from the root +» 
(Jahada). However, before going into the etymological and semantic 
meaning of this expression, Sura 41:40 should be cited as well: 


159 Tabarī IX 133 f. 
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Sura 41:40 
Like O sida Y LG) š Gta Guill g 


“ 


(Bell II 480): “Verily those who decry Our signs are not hid from 
Us.” 


(Paret 399): “Diejenigen, die hinsichtlich unserer Zeichen eine 
abwegige Haltung einnehmen (?), sind uns wohl bekannt [gleiche 
Anmerkung wie oben].” 


(Blachére 509): “Ceux qui méconnaissent Nos signes ne Nous 
sont pas cachés.” 


Here, too, Bell captures the sense best, but not on the basis of the Arabic 
meaning of 2 (/ahada) or aaf (alhada). Here, as above, the real mean- 
ing of the expression — in itself Arabic — can only be determined with 
the help of the Syro-Aramaic reading vw (/gez) and its semantic con- 
tents. Then, even if 4) (5:24 (yulģidūna ilayhi) (= 4A Gsh yalģuzū- 
na / ilayhi) means “to whom they allude” in Sura 16:103, this verb, as 
Bell correctly supposes, does not have the same meaning in the context 
of the last two verses. The ensuing analysis will show that the verse 
cited above from Sura 41:40 is to be understood as follows: 


“Those who scoff at our signs (i.e. scriptures) do not remain con- 
cealed from us.“ 


Starting from the original meaning aenigmatice locutus est (to speak 
enigmatically, in a veiled way, concealing the truth), the Thes. (I 1891) 
refers to Bar Bahlūl, who explains vw (/Zez) with the Syro-Aramaic 
synonym Šā rc (amfel). The additional meanings of this verb prove to 
be the key to understanding the last two Koran passages. For example, 
for \dsore (amtel the Thes. II 2250 gives (a) parabolice dixit; (b) fabu- 
latus est, stulte locutus est (to talk a lot of nonsense, to babble stupidly), 
and as another synonym for it «ts (bādēn) (to talk drivel, to blather). 
Finally, under rers (bg2 ) the Thes. (I 449 f.) lists, among other things, 
finxit, falso, inepte dixit, under ,x=ər< (abdī), nugavit, falso dixit, gas 
9). GSA (hadaa, hadā zawwara) (to humbug, to talk twaddle, to 
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feign); and under rtsans (bādūyā), qui vana, inepta loquitur, nugax (a 
babbler talking nonsense). 

An insight into the understanding of =) = 5 (/agaza) in the sense of 
«34 (hadā) (to drivel, to talk nonsense) is provided to us by parallel 
passages from the Koran. Namely, not in the same, but in a similar 
context the Koran employs the expressions j>- (sabira), ža (haza 4), 
and occasionally also =! (/27ba), the last-named in corresponding 
passages to be understood as a synonym for the two preceding 
expressions, and indeed as a loan-translation of the Syro-Aramaic rész 
(šā), whose Arabic meaning the Eastern Syrian lexicographers render as 
follows: LAS Si. ss. JR e ja Gel (Manna 805b). On the 
other hand, the Koran uses this rsx (šā), transliterated in the third 
person plural as seu (saw), in the sense of ol (/a Iba) = | ja (haza 2) 
(laugh at, scoff at) in the following context: 


Sura 34:5 
all ža Ge Glide gl ilf Cy jane LUI pk geen gēli 
(Bell H 421): "But those who busy themselves with Our signs, 


seeking to make them of no effect - for them is a punishment of 
wrath painful.” 


(Paret 352): "Diejenigen aber, die sich hinsichtlich unserer Zei- 
chen ereifern, indem sie sich (unserem Zugriff ?) zu_entziehen 
suchen (?) (Oder: in der Absicht, (sie) unwirksam zu machen 
(?mu āfizīna), haben ein schmerzhaftes Strafgericht ( agābun min 
rigzin alimun) zu erwarten.” 


(Blachére 455): “Ceux qui [au contraire] se seront évertués con- 
tre les aya d’Allah, déclarant Son Impuissance, [ceux-là] auront 
un tourment cruel.” 


In this context the Arabic _jac| (a ģaza) (to make incapable) is to be 
understood as a synonym of Ji (abtala) or J (battala) (< WW, = bagel) 
in the meaning of “to dispute” (a truth, to contest its existence), for which 
the Koran usually employs aS (kaddaba) (< == / kaddeb) (to deny). 
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That which is meant by > (17gz, actually rugz) (< tat ruēzā ) is 
(God's) “wrath.”'® This then results in the following understanding of 
Sura 34:5: 


“And those who contentiously'®' scoffed at our signs (will be 
meted out) a severe punishment by the (divine) wrath.” 


With the identification of the root, misread in Arabic as a~} (Jahada), via 
the Syro-Aramaic spelling (15A / /gez), as the Arabic ja (/agaza), we 
would clarify, via the nuances of the Syro-Aramaic semantics, three 
Koranic passages that had been previously acknowledged to be obscure. 
At the same time, we have discovered that the synonymous Syro-Ara- 
maic verb résx (Šā) (to play, to laugh at, to make fun of, to mock) must 
be distinguished, depending on the context, from its homonymous Ara- 
bic root (gas (sa@) (to strive after, to make an effort, to run). The Syro- 
Aramaic meaning of “to make fun of” or “to amuse oneself, to enjoy 
oneself ” should therefore be adopted in additional passages of the Ko- 
ran (such as in Suras 79:22, 2:205, and 5:33).' 

Linking this again to Sura 16:103, we can gather that the suspicion 
raised against the Prophet in that verse, i.e. that he had been taught by a 
human being, is met by the Koran with the argument that the man they 
meant spoke a foreign language, whereas the Koran itself is (composed) 
in clearly comprehensible Arabic. However, that a direct connection 
exists between the Koran and the Scriptures of the Jews and Christians, 


160 Cf. Thes. Il 3808, r&s tmi vyat (rugza d-māryā), 2 Reg. xxiii, 26...; ira 
divina (divine wrath). It is astonishing that Paret and Blachére have overlooked 
this meaning, whereas Bell at least renders the word literally. 

161 I.e. by denying the existence of God or the Afterworld. 

162 Namely, if we trace the Koranic expression l3laā (a YI pā (aun (sa 3 ff P-ard" 
fasada”), which as a familiar quotation has become a part of Arabic linguistic 
usage, back to its suspected Syro-Aramaic origin durclas strea ress (Šā b- 
arā awwālālt), then the Syro-Aramaic meaning “to have (oneself) a devilishly 
good time on earth” would make more sense than, for example, the translation 
proposed by Paret for Sura 2:205 “eifrig darauf bedacht sein, auf der Erde Un- 
heil anzurichten (to be eagerly intent upon wreaking havoc, causing mischief on 
earth].” Cf. also H. Wehr: “to be detrimental, to develop a detrimental effec- 
tiveness;” (Engl. Wehr): “to spread evil, cause universal harm and damage.” 
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characterized as WUS (kitāb) (Book, Scripture) and as being written in a 
foreign language, is furthermore admitted by the Koran in the following 
verse: 


Sura 41:3 
Lye U jā «šui Cilia’ — U< 


(Bell II 477): 2. “A Book whose signs [or “verses”] have been 
made distinct as an Arabic Quran ...” 


(Paret 396): “... eine Schrift, deren Verse (im einzelnen) ausein- 
andergesetzt sind, (herabgesandt) als ein arabischer Koran.” 


(Blachēre 505): «Ecriture dont les aya ont été rendues intelligi- 
bles, en une révélation arabe...»». 


As previously expounded, however, what is meant by cu.a4 (fassa/*), as 
the lexical equivalent of the Syro-Aramaic «+9 (parres), is in this con- 
text, here as well as above, “to translate, to transfer.” Therefore the 
verse is to be understood as: 


“A scripture that we have translated as an Arabic lectionary (or 
into an Arabic version) ...” 


Insofar as the Arabic ¿j š (quram) is, as expounded before, a loan word 
from Syro-Aramaic r&s» to (gorvānā) (reading, pericope, selection for 
reading), ° it is not to be understood everywhere in the Koran as a 


163 Cf. Thes. N 3716. The meaning of rtu to /geryānā as a pericope (a selection 
from the Scriptures for reading in the ecclesiastical Service) is attested in the 
Koran in Sura 17:78, where aši! (1 Š /gur'ān al-fagr means the (selected) 
reading (from the Bible = the Scriptures-reading) in the matutinal Service 
(Hora matutina). This ecclesiastical technical term corresponds to the Syriac 
term etag alst réu to /geryānā deddān sapra “the (Scriptures) reading of 
the morning Service” (cf. Thes. ibid.). That with this reading not the Koran is 
meant but a reading from the Bible, is attested in the Koran itself. In the Mary 
Sura, namely, it is said five times GSS! | SÄ s /wa-dkur fi I-Kitāb “Remem- 
ber in the Book (= Scriptures)” (Sura 19: 16, 41, 51, 54, 56). Furthermore, the 
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proper name. Rather, in each case it is the context that determines the 
meaning, which Manna (699a) gives in Arabic as follows: (1) . še! šā 
ale . (yw (reading matter, study, teaching/learning), (2) Jai . ål sud 
Ua jal aalis (unit, lesson), (3) aši lel all GUS (ecclesiastical 
lectionary). Sura 75: 17-18 may serve as a test case; there it is said: 


Sura 75:17-18 
ai} jā gūtā oll jā {ald / aul iy deem Lule cJ 


(Bell II 621): 17: “Ours is it to put it together, and recite it; 18: 
When We recite it follow thou the recitation;” 


(Paret 491): 17: „Es ist unsere (und nicht deine) Aufgabe, ihn 
zusammenzubringen und zu rezitieren. 18: Und (erst) wenn wir 
ihn dir (vor)rezitiert haben, dann folge seiner Rezitierung!“ 


(Blachére 626): 17: «A nous de le rassembler et de le précher! 18: 
Quand nous le préchons, suis-en la prédication.» 


Deserving of a preliminary remark here is the verb a> (gamaa) (to 
bring together, to collect), which has a specific meaning in this context 
with reference to the Koran. Insofar as the Syro-Aramaic rés. to (goryā- 
nā) (lectionary) designates a church book with excerpts (readings) from 
the Scriptures for liturgical use, * the Arabic ¿> (gama a), as the lexi- 
cal rendering of the Syro-Aramaic æsa (kanneš ) (to collect), has to do 
directly with the collecting of these excerpts from the Scriptures, and 
indeed specifically in the meaning of “compilavit librum” (cf. Thes. I 
1771, under 1). 

If we look further among the meanings cited by Manna for cy š (gur- 


Koran, as a liturgical Book, seems to use here this term in the sense of liturgical 
Service (Officium), so that jait J À /gur'ān al-fagr “the dawn-Reading” cor- 
responds as a synonym to jail š glue /salāt al-fagr “the dawn-Prayer = the 
dawn-Service” (Officium matutinum) (Sura 24:58). 

164 Cf. Erwin Graf, “Zu den christlichen Einfliissen im Koran [On the Christian 
Influences in the Koran],” in ZDMG 111, new series 37 (1962) 396-398; in the 
collection Der Koran, ed. Rudi Paret (Darmstadt, 1975) 188. 
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ān/ goryān) to find ourselves a meaning that fits this context, the result 
for the previously cited double verse is the following sense: 


“Tt is incumbent upon us to compile it (the Koran/Lectionary) (by 
means of excerpts from the Scriptures) and to recite it (instruc- 
tively). When We recite (instructively), then follow its recitation 
(i.e. the way it has been taught you).” 


This may be the basis of the above-mentioned remark (p. 111) in Sura 
16:103 that it was a man who has taught him.'® 
emerges clearly from the following verse: 


Moreover, this meaning 


Sura 87:6 
arā D db i 
“We will teach you (in such a way) that you will not forget.” 


That a corresponding expenditure of time is required for the compiling 
of the Koran is made clear in Sura 20:114; there it says: °° 


Sura 20:114 
da g Cll es ol Vē Ge Goal dant Yy 


165 On this subject, cf. Claude Gilliot, “/nformants”, in: EO Il, p. 512-518 (Ency- 
clopaedia of the Qur'an, I-IV, Leiden 2001-2004). Id. “Les “informateurs” juifs 
et chrétiens de Muhammad”. Reprise d'un problème traité par Aloys Sprenger 
et Theodor Néldeke |The Jewish and Christian “Informants” of Muhammad. 
Re-examination of a Problem Treated by Aloys Sprenger and Theodor 
Nūldekeļ”, in: JSAI, 22 (1998), p. 84-126. 

Id. (in German): “Zur Herkunft der Gewāhrsmānner des Propheten [On the 
Origin of the Informants of the ProphetY”, in: Die dunklen Anfänge [The Ob- 
scure Beginnings] (op. cit.), 1°! ed., Berlin 2005, p. 148-178. 

166 In the Syrian tradition, the man who teaches the liturgical reading is called 
ré. tan /magryānā (cf. Thes. IL 3717): qui artem legendi docet (who teaches 
the art of reading). 
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“Be not hasty with (the recitation of) the Koran (i.e. Lectionary) 
before it be taught you completely.” 


But because the Scriptures are written in a foreign language, a transla- 
tion into Arabic is necessary. This, too, the Koran demonstrates, even 
more clearly than before, in the following verse from the Mary Sura: 


Sura 19:97 
Ostia!) dz tac} hla sli ay Lot 


(Bell I 291): “We have made it easy in thy tongue in order that thou 
mayest thereby give good tidings to those who show piety ...” 


(Paret 253): “Wir haben thn (den Koran) (indem wir ihn) eigens 
in deiner Sprache (eingegeben haben) dir leicht gemacht, damit 
du den Gottesfiirchtigen mit!” ihm frohe Botschaft bringst...” 


(Blachëre 336): "Nous l'avons simplement facilité par ta voix 
pour que tu en fasses P'heureuse annonce...” 


Arabic 4 (yassara) does in fact mean “to facilitate, to make easy.” 
The corresponding Syro-Aramaic verb on which it is lexically based is 
ox (paššeg), which has the following meanings: 1. To make easy, fa- 
cilitate; 2. to explain, to annotate; 3. to transfer, to translate; in the last 
meaning, of all things, in connection with “language,” documented, 
among others, by the following example: 


martam) rasa. isl > im modās ars (paššeg ktābā hā- 
nā men leššānā yawnāyā I-suryaya) (“he translated this book 
from the Greek into the Syriac language”) (Thes. II 3326, with 


further examples). 


167 Paret and Bell have here overlooked the fact that in connection with the verb 
J (baššara) the preposition — / bi governs the indirect object of the direct 
object: — » „šu (baššarahu bi) = to proclaim something to someone. 
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The verse cited above from Sura 19:97 is then to be understood as fol- 
lows: 


“We have translated it (the Koran or the Scripture) into your lan- 
guage so that you may proclaim it (the Koran or the Scripture) to 
the (god-)fearing ...”. 


All of the other verses in which «4 (yassara) is used in connection with 
the Koran are to be understood accordingly; these are: 


Sura 44:58 
Os Say peld clus oli yuu Lal 


“We have translated it (the Koran) into your language so that 
they may allow themselves to be reminded.”'** 


In addition to this there is the recurring verse in Sura 54:17,22,32, and 
40: 


Sia ga Jed Sl Cle pall G yy al s 
“We have translated the Koran (= the Lectionary) as a reminder; 


are there then those that may (also) allow themselves to be re- 
minded?” 


In these passages, as a technical term, y-a (yassara) cannot be para- 
phrased in such a way as to say that God has “made it easy” for the 
Prophet insofar as He has “prompted” the Koran to him “specifically in 
his own language,” as Paret, for example, says. Instead, the term clearly 
states that this occurs indirectly by way of a translation from the Scrip- 
tures. 


168 In this meaning, Arabic S3 (dakar*) and its derivatives do not come from 
Syro-Aramaic tax (dkar) (to recall, to remember), but from the synonymous 
ams (Aad) in the AP el form, rmar¢ (a heg). For this Manna cites, at 530b un- 
der (3), the following Arabic equivalents: 4 . he y. cea (nasah wa az? 
nabbah*) (to advise, to preach / admonish, to warn). 
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The fact that the Koran to this extent does not claim that it 1s a direct 
revelation is underscored by the Koran itself in the following verse: 


Sura 42:51 


las (sl 3 Ge sl ay YI | eal I aul Is Lay 
eL La dist; Co gad Y gan) any 3! 


(Bell 489): “It belonged not to any human being that Allah should 
speak to him except by suggestion or from behind a veil, or by 
sending a messenger to suggest by His permission what He 
pleaseth;” 


(Paret 406): “Und es steht keinem Menschen (basar) an, daß Gott 
mit ihm spricht, es sei denn (mittelbar) durch Eingebung 
(wahyan), oder hinter einem Vorhang, oder indem er einen Boten 
sendet, der (ihm) dann mit seiner Erlaubnis eingibt, was er will.” 


(Blachére 517): "II n’a pas été donné a un mortel (bašar) qu’ Allah 
lui parle, sinon par révélation, ou de derričre un voile, ou en en- 
voyant un messager tel que celui-ci révèle ce gu'Il veut [à 
lI Homme], avec Sa permission.” 


The Arabic root „> (wahā ) (with its denominative-like fourth verbal 
stem «= 3 awha) is restricted in Arabic usage to the meaning of to give, 
to inspire, to reveal. Speaking in favor of its being a borrowing (with 
metathesis) from the Syro-Aramaic root „as (Aaww7) is the fact that one 
can also find in the Koran the further meanings dertving from the Syro- 
Aramaic verb — “to show, to indicate, to present, to announce, to com- 


p>! _ although only a part of these have been guessed 


municate, to teac 


169 Cf. Thes. 1 1208 f. Mannā (223) quotes the following Arabic meanings: (1) cs p 
(to allow to be seen, to show), (2) x . gad . AÍ (to demonstrate, to 
make clear, to expound), (3) ¿S= . yāl . J3 (to indicate, to inform, to tell), 
(4) alc (to teach). C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 220a, had already noticed 
the etymological relation between Syro-Aramaic „ass / hawwT and Arabic (= 3/ 
wahā. 
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by the Koran translators on the basis of the context. This is why all of 
the Koranic passages in which this expression occurs need to be exam- 
ined in terms of the corresponding Syro-Aramaic meaning in each in- 
stance. 

If one furthermore does not automatically understand Js=) (rasii/) 
as an angel, but as a man (sent by God) (apostle, missionary), which is 
also what the Koran usually calls the Prophet of Islam, then the verse 
cited above ought to be understood as follows: 


“With no man has God ever (directly) spoken except through in- 
spiration or behind a curtain or in that he sends a messenger 
(apostle) who, with His permission, teaches (him or communi- 


cates to him) what He wants.” 


With this linguistically clear and sober statement the Koran gives us an 
unambiguous indication of the language it acknowledges as the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures and which is essential for its conception of itself. 
With this language, which it for the first time calls “Arabic,” the Koran 
surely did not intend that language whose norms were established two 
hundred years later in part by non-Arab grammarians no longer capable 
of properly understanding the Koranic language. This is the reason for 
the present attempt to decipher the previous mystery of this language by 
means of that language, the key to which the Koran delivers us in its 
clear reference to the original, unadulterated Syro-Aramaic term 


66 Qaryan ae 
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12. ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL SURA VERSES 


The now following philological analysis of individual expressions re- 
cognized in part by Koran scholarship as obscure is intended to serve as 
an illustration of the working method that was discussed at the outset. 

Concerning case (a) and (c) (p. 22 f.): There is no agreement among 
the Arab commentators on the Koran about the real meaning of the ex- 
pression occurring in two variants “134 (aita) as well as of 4 y= (sariya) 
in the following verse of the Mary Sura: 


Sura 19:24 


In keeping with the majority of the Arab commentators, the Western 
Koran translators render this verse as follows: 


(Bell I 286): 24. “Then he (probably ‘the child’) called to her 
from beneath her: ‘Grieve not; thy Lord hath placed beneath 
thee a streamlet’;...”. 


(Paret 249): 24: “Da rief er (d.h. der Jesusknabe) ihr von unten 
her zu: ,Sei nicht traurig! Dein Herr hat unter dir (d.h. zu deinen 
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Füßen?) ein Rinnsal (sari) (voll Wasser) gemacht’. 


(Blachére 331): 24 “[Mais] enfant qui était a ses pieds lui parla: 
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‘Ne t’attriste pas! Ton Seigneur a mis a tes pieds un ruisseau’. 


For Arabic C (tahta), which is understood as the preposition under by 
all of the commentators cited in Jabar, Jeffery in The Foreign Vocabu- 
lary (32 f.) makes a reference to as-Suyūtī (1445-1505), who reports that 
Abū 1-Oāsim in his work Lughat al-Quran [(Foreign) Expressions in 
the Koran] and al-Kirmānī in his a/-Adjāib [The Miracles] had both 
thought that this was a Nabatean (i.e. an Aramaic) word and meant as 
much as (2: (bain), (which Jeffery renders in English, on the basis of 
the Arabic understanding, as womb, although here, based on the Syro- 
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Aramaic ri\5 (baļnā ), foetus!” is more likely what should be under- 
stood), a view that is not held by anyone in 7abarī. But Jeffery rejects 
the notion, saying that there is nothing in Nabatean that would confirm 
this assumption since, even in Aramaic, Hebrew, Syriac and Ethiopic, 
the homophonic expressions have exactly the same meaning as the Ara- 
bic expression 35 (tahta) (namely under). 

Yet had Jeffery considered that in the Semitic languages precisely 
the triliteral prepositions and adverbs were originally nouns and could at 
times even appear as subjects and objects, '' he would have perhaps 
come to another conclusion. The above-mentioned tradition, according 
to which ča (Zahta) was in this case to be understood as a noun, con- 
firms the supposition that the Arabic tradition has occasionally preserv- 
ed a memory of the original Aramaic form. Namely, the lack of a verbal 
root in Arabic suggests a borrowing from Syro-Aramaic dus (nhet), of 
which the preposition àsà (tah) (> Arabic 25 /taht ) / desc (thet) is 
only a secondary form. Let’s first of all examine this clue in a little more 
detail. 

Although the corresponding Syro-Aramaic nominal form redus (nñhà- 
tā) (as well as chuna nuļhātā, radu naļtūtā, -chyówas> mahatta and 
further derivatives) does not exactly mean foetus, it does have some- 
thing to do with it insofar as, among other meanings, by way of the 
meaning descent, origin, what is meant here is delivery.” Therefore, 
the meaning of L= (min) tahtihā would not be “under her,” but “her 
delivery.” 

This Syro-Aramaic reading, however, first has the coherence of the 
context in its favor to the extent that we have interpreted the preposition 
Q (min) before ka~ (taģtihā) not locally (from beneath her), but tem- 
porally in the Syro-Aramaic sense of “from (that point in time), i.e.: in- 


170 Cf. Thes 1514: Improprie de foetu, aN a (batnah): id quod conceperat. 

171 Cf., e.g., C. Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] § 85; Syri- 
sche Grammatik [Syriac Grammar} § 201. 

172 Cf. Thes. N on das (nheb 2344, (y) ortus est, genus duxit; further in C. Bro- 
ckelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 424a, under 10: oriundus fuit (to spring from, to 
be descended from, to be born). 
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stantly, immediately after her delivery.” This temporal use of (x 


(min), though not attested in Classical Arabic,'’* is nonetheless quite 
common in modern Arabic dialects of the Near East as a Syro-Aramaic 
substratum, for example, in: 4) Ë loo, Ja = 4) Ol dyes Q 
(instantly, immediately after my arrival I said to him). 

The memory of an earlier nominal use of 5 (tad) has, moreover, 
been retained by the Lisdn (II 17b f.): Lal š jag e yb bjo (yest 
(taht sometimes occurs as an adverb, sometimes as a noun). Even the 
adjectival use āliu Jà j : Sya aå (gawmun tuhūtun: lowly people) 
(Lisān, op. cit.) can be traced back to Syro-Aramaic rtidud (fahtayë) 
(Thes. II 4425: infimi hominum). 

Now that the Lisān has confirmed the nominal usage of &a5 (tahtu), 
there would be nothing to criticize about the traditional Koranic reading 
were it not that the reading ki~ (34 (min nahtiha or nuhātihā) based on 
Syro-Aramaic réus / nļtātā or dwaas / nuhhātā is better. Namely, un- 
der the root 3 / nahata the Lisān gives a series of phases indicating 
the Syro-Aramaic origin of this root. For example, among others, it 
gives the following verse by the poet (ši „5! / a/-Himzig, the sister of the 
Old Arabic poet dā yh / Tarafa (c. 538-564 A.D.): 


ab L pas j ghi 
“who brought the lowly among them together with their nobles” 
D (542 agia l SHS 
“and the wealthy among them with the needy.” 


As a conjecture the Lisān explains the expression 43 (mahit as Uys. 
(dahil (stranger). Yet the opposites of lowly'” and noble, poor and rich 
in both parts of the verse clearly refer to members of one and the same 
community. The ignorance of Aramaic prompts the Arab lexicographers 
to guess the meaning of borrowed expressions from the context. That the 
error rate in the process is relatively high is evidenced by the countless 


173 Cf. Thes. If 2155: Valet etiam + > (men d-): postquam (after). Manna, 407a: 
matot <» (men da-gray): olea Laila (as soon as he called him). 

174 Not to be confused with the temporal ¿y in the sense of dia ¿ x (cf., e.g., Lisān 
XIII 421 b): Ain da = Aun Oa (min sana”: for a year). 

175 Discovered with the help of Syro-Aramaic. 
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unrecognized Aramaic roots in the Lisān, the encyclopedic dictionary of 
the Classical Arabic language. In our case, “334 (nahi) is a clear bor- 
rowing from Syro-Aramaic dus (nahit or nahhīt), documented by the 
Thesaurus with ete1% dusas (nahit /nahhit gensā) vir infimus, e plebe 
oriundus: (a man) of lowly origin, and, citing the Syrian lexicographers, 
with the corresponding Arabic translation: pis g quill» qual ad, 
ignobilis, humilis genere et conditione, uua Ji. Lat! ses - abe y 
«ul 4 as well as further duu (nahit: descendens, bda Jju (Thes. II 
2345). As in opposition to (1-4 (naģīt) is also how the Lisan explains 
La (an-nudār — actually jā! / an-nusar):qusill alā)!” (2/.ģālisu 
n-nasab) (a man) of noble descent, which clearly confirms the antony- 
mous Syro-Aramaic meaning of Cs. (nahit ). 

The situation is similar for the other expressions connected with this 
root, all of which the Lisän tries to explain through popular etymology, 
but whose real meaning is to be determined through Syro-Aramaic. Rich 
pickings are guaranteed to anyone willing to devote himself or herself to 
the deserving task of studying the Aramaisms in the Lisan. Such would 
reveal the extent of the Aramaic influence on the Arabic language!” and 


176 Lisan II 98a. The reading jaj / an-nusar results from the lexical equivalent 
of Syro-Aramaic x = nasīhā, the meanings of which Manna (461b) gives as 
follows: (4) jā . al . jālasa (successful, victorious, triumphant), and under 
(7) dal „das dda „ās på (noble, honorable, highborn, illustrious). The 
Arabic expression l.aill /an-nusār renders the Syriac meaning under (4), pre- 
supposing that the semantic nuance under (7) is included. Thus here juai /an- 
nusār means «sl åy / al-ašrāf (the notables). 

177 Theodor Néldeke writes about this influence in a work that he labels a sketch: 
Die semitischen Sprachen (The Semitic Languages] (Leipzig, 71899) 52: 
“During the entire dominance of Aramaic this language had at least a great 
influence on the vocabulary of Arabic. The more meticulous one’s examination, 
the more one recognizes how many Arabic words signifying concepts or objects 
of a certain culture have been borrowed from the Arameans [Reference to the 
aforementioned work by Siegmund Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwērter 
(Aramaic Foreign Words)}. The northern cultural influence expressed in these 
borrowings contributed considerably to preparing the Arabs for their powerful 
intervention in world history.“ 

Nēldeke correctly traces the richness of the Arabic vocabulary partially to the 
arbitrarily devised expressions of Arabic poetry and partially to words that were 
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smooth the way for a yet non-existent etymological dictionary of Classi- 
cal Arabic. 
Still, the above-mentioned evidence merely confirms the Syro-Ara- 


maic meaning “to be low(ly).” For the meaning “to be hereditary, in- 
nate,” the Lisān cites ali T QUAY) eae ai (ill degli : iiai ç 
(wa-n-nahita: at-tabīatu I-lati nuhita alayhā I-insanu, ay guti a): (an-na- 
hīta is the nature that is hereditary to a person = that is innate to him). 
In the definition of the loan term from Syro-Aramaic nahita (possibly in 
Syro-Aramaic 2hafa), the Lisān uses the loan verb from Syro-Aramaic 
nuhita (in the passive voice) (to be descended from, to come away from, 
to be delivered of in the sense of to be born), which it takes to be the 
possibly homonymous root <4 (nahata), but which was probably first 
borrowed from Syro-Aramaic and only understood in later Arabic in the 
sense of to chisel (actually to knock off, to chop off, to knock down), and 
correspondingly explains it as (the nature according to which one) “was 
hewn, cut, cut to fit,” i.e. in its sense as “shaped.” There is then a cita- 
tion from a/-Lihyani, which somewhat correctly explains the expression 
in question: aj] 3 Axa all «sa (hiya t-tabī atu wa-l-asl) (it is nature 
and origin, i.e. the innate). 

The other examples in the Lisān, 4454 (za a SI (noble-mindedness is 
innate to him), 3333 y iznhi a SI 43) (he is of a noble-minded nature 
and birth), añe ashy a SV de Gai by (noble-mindedness is his by 
birth and nature), * furnish evidence of the earlier use of the root G3 


common only to individual tribes. His concluding opinion on the subject (58) is 
all the more surprising: 

“But still the abundance of words is exceedingly large, and the Arabic diction- 
ary will always remain the principal aid in the search for instruction on obscure 
expressions in other Semitic languages [where just the opposite seems to be the 
case, though he then adds the qualifier]: only if this occurs with the requisite 
amount of level-headedness; then it’s quite all right.” 

178 Lisān II 98b; through the conjectural explanation of Arabic as (nahata) (97b) 
— dail) (2n-naht") with pāli; pèll (an-našr" wa-l-gašr) (to saw, to peel) — 
the Lisān testifies to its ignorance of the original meaning of this root originally 
borrowed from Aramaic, when, for example, it explains átall / an-nuhata with 
„māli (ja Cand La (mā nuhita min al-hašab) (what has been planed from 
wood). At the same time, this nominal form already exhibits a direct borrowing 
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(nahata) (or nahita) tn Arabic as a borrowing from Syro-Aramaic duu 
(nhet) in the meaning “to come down from, to give birth to, to be de- 
scended from.” 

Now, whether one were to read lin cys (min tahtiha), i~ Qa 
(nahtiha), or (on the basis of the customary defective spelling in the Ko- 


ran) nuhātihā, 


179 
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'? would, to be sure, change nothing in terms of the sense, 


from Syro-Aramaic rēta (nhf) or anas (nūļļātā) with the correspondent 
meaning here, “what has fallen off” Also, Jaa!) 135 (nahata I-ģabal) does not 
actually mean 42b4 (gata ahu) “to cut’, but according to the original Syro- 
Aramaic meaning “to chop off, to strike down” (the mountain); the same is true 
for Cuilaill (an-nahait) (98a): 485 jaa LĪ (abar matifa (well-known wells), 
whose original meaning the Lisan again derives from “to cut.” The figurative 
sense “to degrade,” on the other hand, derives from the following expressions 
(98b): dāt g aY : luah aiai (nahatahū bi-lisānihi: lāmahū wa-šatamahū) 
(to “degrade” somebody with the tongue: to rebuke, revile him); Suaa (an- 
naļīt) (< Syro-Aramaic das / nahi means primarily that which is inferior, 
bad, reprehensible; lga 43 pis: Lall dini (nahatahū bi-l-asā : darabahu bi- 
ha) (to hit somebody with a stick, actually in this way “to degrade” him, “to 
knock” him “down” with it); the same is true when one is said aS: al yall as 
(nahata mara“! nakahahā) (to “degrade = to dishonor” a woman: to lie with 
her). 

On the other hand, in his Lexicon Syriacum 424b, C. Brockelmann categorizes 
the Syro-Aramaic dus (nhe etymologically with the Arabic Cs (hatta), and 
that its first radical ¢)/ (nan) has fallen off suggests, in turn, according to the 
expressions cited in the Zisān (II 22a ff.), a borrowing from this very Syro-Ara- 
maic root with the original meaning "to fall off.” That this root was unknown to 
the Arabs is shown not least by its reduction in colloquial modern Arabic to a 
verbal form with the meaning “to rub off, to scratch off” (see, for example, 
Hans Wehr) as well as “to become worn through use” (said of pieces of cloth- 
ing and carpets, actually “to be worn out, run down’’) . 

Cf. Lisān II 98a where šila! (an-nuhata) is explained with the help of á l 
(a/-buraya) (shavings). For this unidentified Syro-Aramaic root in the Zisān the 
derivation of the Arabic 44134 (muņāta) from Syro-Aramaic rdus (nhat or 
rūwas (nuhhātā) would nevertheless be obvious, whereby the Arabic feminine 
ending is to be viewed occasionally as a purely phonetic rendering of the Syro- 
Aramaic emphatic ending of the masculine nominal form. This, however, does 
not rule out the possibility that an Arabic feminine ending may be derived from 
such an ending in Syro-Aramaic. Concerning this nominal form Nēldeke writes 
in his Beiträgen zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft [Essays on Semitic Lin- 


in any event what does speak for the last reading is the fact that both in 
Syro-Aramaic and in the Lisan this root corresponds more closely to the 
meaning “delivery,” which the Lisan also documents with further deri- 
vatives. Since the Koran elsewhere uses the root 1; (wa/lada ) for the 
general sense of to give birth and to procreate, but specifically uses the 
root aay (wada a) (to lay, to lay down) (cf. Suras 3:36; 22:2; 35:11; 
41:47; 46:15; and 65:4,6) for to be delivered of, to give birth to, the lat- 
ter appears to correspond lexically to the Syro-Aramaic pu” (nahhef). 
Accordingly, á~ (jy (min nuhhatiha), expressed otherwise in Koranic 
Arabic, would be lama s ¿y (min wadTha) in the sense of keas Sls 
(hala wadihā), which in turn could be rendered in modern Arabic as 


guistics| (Strasbourg, 1904) 30, under Nomina of the Form Fu āl: “In Arabic, 
then, the femininum 4\\s4 (fu Fla) is still quite alive as the form of refuse, of 
shavings. This is shown, among other things, by the fact that it can even be 
formed from recently borrowed words.” 

That Nēldeke, in the case of the examples named here š jäs (nušāra) (wood 
shavings) and dulS (Kunasa) (sweepings), does not already recognize a bor- 
rowing from the Syro-Aramaic equivalents that he has also cited, reà tas 
(nsārtā) and rtūe1s (knāštā), may be because he views his presentation from 
the sole perspective of a neutral study in comparative Semitistics. The same ap- 
plies for the Arabic form =š (fu Z), which Néldeke would like to see as sepa- 
rate from the preceding form, but which seems merely to be the Arabic pausal 
form or the reproduction of the status absolutus of the Syro-Aramaic nominal 
form sò (p 2/2), as several of the examples he cites also attest. Thus Clu 
(su#À (coughing) can most likely be derived from rss (šā/ā), (ule ( utās) 
(sneezing) from rezy + (7284), GLA (ģunāg) (angina) from row (Anaqa). 
Other forms derived from Arabic roots would be merely analogous formations. 
From a purely philological perspective, comparative Semitics may be useful, 
but it leads one all too easily to blur the reciprocal influences, relevant to cul- 
tural history, of its individual languages. 

180 Although not specifically in the meaning to be delivered of, to give birth to, but 
in the general meaning to send down, to drop, to lower, the Eastern Syrian lexi- 
cographers include among the various derivations the following Arabic equi- 
valents: J Í (anzala), piešāl (abfada), lax (hatta), analy (wada 2. (Cf. Thes. 
II 2344 f.; Mannā 442b f.). Since the Thes. does not provide any examples for 
dus (nahhef) in the meaning to be delivered of, to give birth to, it would be in- 
teresting to document this usage in other Aramaic dialects. 
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taad Jl. (Ala tawlīdihā) or |455) 5 J (hala wilādatihā) (immedi- 
ately upon her giving birth). 

The fact that the Koran here uses as a hapax legomenon borrowed 
from Syro-Aramaic this verbal root =: (nahhata) (in the sense of J > 
/nazzala, Jj /anzala: to make descend, to bring down = to give birth), 
instead of the otherwise customary Arabic root aa s (wada a) (to lay, to 
lay down, to give birth to), raises the question, relevant both theologi- 
cally and in terms of the history of religions, as to whether the Koran 
does not want deliberately, by this unusual expression, to connect and 
emphasize in a special way the extraordinary delivery of Mary with the 
supernatural descent of her son. This question imposes itself all the more 
since the basic stem duu (nheD “to come down” (said, for example, of 
Christ, who came down from heaven) and the causative stems dus 
(nahhet) / dse (ahhet) “to cause to descend, to send down” (said, for 
example, of God, who sent down his son) have in fact been documented 
in this sense in Syro-Aramaic, though not in the specific meaning of “to 
give birth, to be born” in the sense of a natural birth. 

The search for an equivalent usage in Aramaic finds its confirmation 
in a synonymous expression that Gesenius’?! gives under the Aramaic 
root 55) (nfa/) “to fall” in the meaning of “to be born” and explains as 
“actually an extra term for a birth standing in opposition to regular 
natural processes.” This usage, attested nowhere else in Arabic, of Cs 
(nahata) or (nahhata) < Syro-Aramaic dus (net or nahhet) in the meaning 
of “to give birth, to be born” (actually “to cause to descend [from abo- 
yve]”) “ would imply, at least in the case of this segment of the Mary 
Sura, an earlier period in the editing of the Koran than the second Mec- 


can period estimated by Néldeke-Schwally.'*’ In it one can recognize 


181 Wilhelm Gesenius, [/ebrdisches und aramdisches Handwörterbuch [Concise 
Dictionary of Hebrew and Aramaic], 1915, unrev. reprint (Berlin, Göttingen, 
Stuttgart, ''1959) 512b, under (b). 

182 What is striking here is that, regarding the “sent-down Scriptures” in the sense 
of revelations, the Koran usually employs the Arabic J yl (anzala) (to have 
come down, to send down) in addition to l! (ātā) (< Syro-Aramaic „du r< / ayti) 
(to have come, to bring, to deliver). 

183 Cf. GdQ I 117-143; but on page 130 (line 3) it is conceded: “The Sura is the 
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with certainty a central element of the Christian components of the Ko- 
ran. 

According to the Syro-Aramaic reading, the first verse segment of 
Sura 19:24 should therefore be understood as follows: 


“Then he called to her immediately after her giving birth: Be not 


sad!” 


Based on this understanding, the concerns expressed by Paret in his Ko- 
ran commentary to this passage (324) as to whether the caller 1s the new- 
born infant Jesus or the infant Jesus still located in the womb, as well as 
the reference to the text from Pseudo-Matthew cited below, are unneces- 
sary. 

It follows from the preceding remarks that in the second part of the 
verse hja dist ch) daa aa (according to the previous understanding) 
“Your lord has made a rivulet beneath you,” the repeatedly occurring 
ka (tahtaki) does not mean “beneath you,” but “your giving birth.” 
Still to be explained, however, is the expression 4 y= (sarfya), misinter- 
preted as “rivulet,” with which we would have an example of case (c) 
(see page 24). 

Tabarī (XVI 69 ff.) prefaces the explanation of the word $ z= (sarT) 
with the stereotypical remark that the commentators are of different 
opinions about its meaning. The majority (over nineteen traditionary 
chains) favor the meaning river, little river, a river named Sari, designa- 
tion of the Īsā river (= Jesus river), stream, rivulet. In particular, Muga- 
hid and ad-Dahhak believe it is river or stream in Syriac, whereas Sa id 
b. Gubayr is of the opinion that it is a stream, rivulet in Nabatean. On 
the other hand, two traditionaries object and advocate the view that Je- 
sus himself is meant by the designation sarī. Probably on the basis of the 
conjectured Persian meaning noble, honorable,” Ibn Zayd asks: “But 
who, after all, could be 44s «g ~~ (asrā minhu) nobler than Jesus!” Con- 


oldest, or at least one of the oldest, in which holy persons from the New Testa- 
ment such as Mary, Zachary, John the Baptist and Jesus are mentioned.” 

184 Cf. Lisān XIV 377b: <a pally be g yall : + pull (as-sarw" al-murūa wa-s-Sa- 
raf) (manfulness, noblemindedness); 378a: additional remarks on T j (sari) 
in the meaning of cu på (šarīf) (noble, nobleminded). 
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cerning the erroneous opinions of those who see a river in this term, he 
makes use of his good common sense and argues: "If this is a river, then 
it ought to be beside her and not, of all places, beneath her\?'® 

But Tabarī does not follow him. Like an arbitrator, on democratic 
principles he agrees with the majority that sees in it a stream, from 
which — in his opinion — God has, according to Sura 19:26, expressly 
ordered Mary to drink: (2) 3 (S8 “So eat and drink.” 

Among our selected Western translators of the Koran, only Paret (by 
placing sar7 in parentheses) suggests that the meaning of this expression 
is unclear. Blachére and Bell seem for the most part to approve of the ex- 
planation Tabarī gives. Blachére only observes concerning kiwi (za 
(min tahtihā) that in accordance with Koranic usage this expression 
means “at her feet,’ and not, as so often translated, “from beneath 
her.” Bell, on the other hand, refers to Tabarī (XVI 67 f.) and the 
controversial issue among the Arab commentators as to whether it was 
the Angel Gabriel or the Infant Jesus that called to Mary “from beneath 
her,” concerning which he rightly supposes: “probably ‘the child.” '*' 
As to the word sari, in his commentary (I 504 f., v. 24) he considers 
“stream” to be the most likely meaning, but points to the opinion held 


185 The compiler of the Lisān nevertheless saw no reason not to include the unrec- 
ognized Syro-Aramaic expression $ »x (sari) in the supposed meaning of > 
(nah (river) and O 94> (gadwal) (brook) and to cite in connection with it the 
corresponding misinterpretation by the Koran commentators: pali gill 
Saal cell Cs yay J galls (a small or a stream-like river that flows to the palms) 
(Lisān XIV 380a). As we shall see, this is not an isolated case of misread and 
misunderstood Koranic expressions that have been accepted into the Arabic 
lexicography without being contested up to the present day. But also other ex- 
pressions cited by the Zisān under the root ($ pà (Sariya) and $» (sariya) 
and explained by means of folk etymology provide ample proof of their Ara- 
maic origins. To point these out here, however, would be to exceed the scope of 
this study. It would therefore be of eminent importance not only from the 
standpoint of cultural history, but also from that of philology, to scrutinize the 
Arabic lexicon for the countless Aramaisms that have until now been over- 
looked or falsely taken to be “Old Arabic.” 

186 Blachére, loc. cit. 331, notes 23-32. 

187 Bell, loc. cit. 1286, note 2. 
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by several commentators that it could also mean “chief, head” (referring 
to Jesus) in accordance with the (probably Persian) meaning "to be 
manly, noble,” which is listed in the Lisān (XIV 377b) under | „4 (srw) 
and with a reference to 44 gu. / Sībawayh and ial / al-Lihyānī. 

In examining the corresponding passage more closely, Paret refers in 
his Koran commentary (323, on Sura 19:23-26) to W. Rudolph, ** who 
says about the attendant circumstances of the birth of Jesus described 
therein: “The most likely explanation is that Muhammed is here influ- 
enced by a scene the so-called Pseudo-Matthew reports of the flight to 
Egypt in chapter 20 and transfers this to the birth”: 


„tunc infantulus Jesus laeto vultu in sinu matris suae residens ait 
ad palmam: flectere, arbor, et de fructibus tuis refice matrem 
meam ... aperi autem ex radicibus tuis venam, quae absconsa est 
in terra, et fluant ex ea aquae ad satietatem nostram.” 


(Translation of the Latin text): 


“Thereupon spoke the Infant Jesus, of joyful countenance sitting 
in his mother’s lap, to the palm tree: Bend over, tree, and refresh 
my mother from your fruits ... further open out of your roots a 
vein that lies hidden in the earth, and let waters stream out upon 
us to quench our thirst.” 


Blachére, too, sees a parallel to our Koranic verse and an explanation for 
the stream at Mary's feet in this description from Pseudo-Matthew.'*” 
Bell argues along similar lines in his commentary (loc. cit.). By citing 
the quoted passage from Pseudo-Matthew the Western Koran scholars 
had their proof that in the case of the expression $ y= (sar7) it must in- 
deed be a question of a watercourse, a stream, just as the Arab exegetes 
had also finally assumed after all. 

The commentators in the East and the West will be shown, however, 


188 Wilhelm Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Qorans von Judentum und Christen- 
tum [The Dependence of the Koran on Judaism and Christianity] (Stuttgart, 
1922) 79. 

189 Blachére 331, notes 23-32. 
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that in the interpretation of this Koran passage they have succumbed in 
the first case to a linguistic error and in the second to fallacious reason- 
ing. 

Careful attention to the Koranic context is the fundamental prerequi- 
site for a linguistically coherent understanding. That the Koran trans- 
ferred the scene depicted by Pseudo-Matthew of the flight to Egypt to 
the birth of Christ is in no way proven by the passage cited above. The 
sole parallel is the palm that is spoken of in both passages. The other 
circumstances, however, are completely different. 

Namely, when according to Pseudo-Matthew the infant Jesus directs 
the palm to cause water to flow forth, the logical reason may lie in the 
fact that for mother and son there was otherwise no water in the sur- 
rounding desert. Hence the command that water bubble forth to slake 
their thirst. 

Not so in the Koran. Namely, when Mary according to Sura 19:23 
calls out in despair, tei lai Cus, las Jā Cu sd “Tf only I had 
died beforehand (i.e. before the birth) and been totally forgotten!” it 1s 
clearly not because she was dying of thirst! What depressed her so much 
was much more the outrageous insinuations of her family that she was 
illegitimately pregnant, something which is clearly implied by the scold- 
ing she receives in Verse 28: CS lag e gu | al gd GIS L. OA sls 
la: did “Sister of Aaron, your father was after all no miscreant and 
your mother no strumpet!” (Paret: “Sister of Aaron! Your father was 
after all not a bad guy [note: man] and your mother not a prostitute!”’). 
Most likely for the same reason it is also said, after she became preg- 
nant, in Verse 22, Ipai Ua 4s Saili “whereupon she was cast out 
with him to a remote place” (Paret: "And she withdrew with him to a 
distant place”). 

What is crucial here is the Arabic verb Gacils (/4-ntabadat ), which 
our Koran translators have incorrectly rendered with “she withdrew” 
(Bell), “sie zog sich zurück” (Paret), and "elle se retira” (Blachére). 
Despite the original meaning of Arabic 15 (nabada), namely, “to send 
back, to reject, to cast out,” this expression is actually explained in 7a- 
bari with CJ >= (/2- tazalat) and 2%, (wa-tanahhat) (she with- 
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drew).'”° The reflexive eighth Arabic verbal stem may have also led the 
Koran translators to make this grammatically equivalent, but nonethe- 
less nonsensical assumption. When one considers, namely, that the Ko- 
ran, following Syro-Aramaic usage, also uses reflexive stems with a 
passive meaning, ” the result is the better fitting sense for this verse, 
“she was cast out,” which indeed also represents a continuation of the 
introductory statement of Verse 16: 


Lš pd Lila ledāja Gash M ar ype IS pā Sal g 
“Make mention further in the scripture of Mary when she was cast out 
by her family to an empty (= a waste) ” place.” (Paret: “Und gedenke in 
der Schrift der Maria (Maryam)! (Damals) als sie sich vor ihren Ange- 
hérigen an einen östlichen Ort zuriickzog!” (“And make mention in the 
scripture of Mary (Maryam)! (that time) when she withdrew from her 
family to a place in the East’’]). The passive usage is additionally con- 


firmed here by the preposition (4 (mun) (by), which again corresponds 
to Syro-Aramaic practice,'” but is totally impossible according to Ara- 


190 Tabari XVI 63. 

191 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] $ 167. 

192 The Koranic spelling Uš y= is to be read sargīvā according to Syro-Aramaic 
rt«otwo /sargāyā (empty = waste) and not as Arabic Lñ pù / šargīvā (to a 
place,) “eastward” (Bell). The Syro-Aramaic reading is logically confirmed by 
the parallel verse 22, where it is said that Mary, after having become pregnant, 
was expelled with her child to a place “far away ” (makānan gasiya): 

Loud Like ds aili dilanā 

193 Cf., e.g., Lk. 2:18: cam) ALAT glare As atare asn camisa 
hast „» (w-kullhdn da-šma(ū) eddammar(i) al aylén d-etmallal(ī) I-hēn 
men rāawwāļā) "And all they that heard (it) wondered at those (things) which 
were told them by the shepherds” (from the Syriac Bible 63DC, United Bible 
Societies [London, 1979] 77a). The Koran, moreover, has the same passive 
construction in Sura 21:43, where it is said of the idols: 

Uma? Lie ald Yy agii pai gehin Y 
“they are not (even) capable of helping themselves nor are they (as idols) ac- 
companied by us (as helpers)” (i.e. nor are we put with them as god). 
This construction, which is indefensible from the point of view of Arabic syn- 
tax, also confuses our Koran translators. Paret, for instance, translates (265): “(— 
Götter) die weder sich selber Hilfe zu leisten vermögen noch (irgendwo) gegen 
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bic grammar. There is namely no reason for the Koran to submit, as 
classical Arabic grammar would have it, to the prohibition imposed by 
later Arabic (or Persian) grammarians against naming the active subject 
in a passive sentence by means of the preposition cy min (by). ” 
Therefore, seen in this light, the classical Arabic grammar proves rather 
to be a hindrance in determining the proper understanding of particular 
passages in the Koran, while attention to Syro-Aramaic grammar assists 
in opening up insights into heretofore unimagined aspects of the Koranic 
language. This basic Syro-Aramaic structure of the Koranic language 
must be gone into in more detail. 

Thus Verse 22 — correctly understood — indicates that Mary is cast 
out by her family because she is suspected of illegitimate conception, 
especially considering that the Koran does not place any fiancé or sham 
husband at her side to protect her from malicious tongues. As a result it 
is understandable that Mary in Verse 23, immediately before giving 
birth, longs desperately for her own death. The initial words of consola- 
tion from her newborn child would naturally need to be directed first of 
all to removing the reason for her desperation. But this could surely not 
occur by attempting to console her with the simple reference to a stream 
allegedly located beneath her. The idea assumed by 7abarī that God 
according to Verse 26 had commanded Mary to drink from it („S 
«511 3/ so eat and drink), therefore misses the mark. For it is not, say, 
the lack of food and drink that keeps Mary from eating and drinking, but 
much more her depressive mental state. That is why the consoling words 
of her child had to have such a content, so that she would no longer have 


any reason to be depressed and would therefore regain her desire to eat 
and drink. 


uns Beistand finden [( — gods) who neither are capable of rendering themselves 
assistance nor find assistance against us (anywhere)] (?wa-/2 hum minnā 
yushabūna).” Similarly Blachēre (351): “et il ne leur est pas donné de com- 
pagnon contre nous [and they are not given a companion against us]” Only Bell 
translates correctly in terms of the meaning (I 308b 44): “and from Us they will 
have no company.” 

194 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] § 96. 
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The Western Koran scholars’ reference to the above-mentioned pas- 
sage from Pseudo-Matthew is also fallacious because the expression 
Ly ys (read sarīvā in today’s Koran), which the Arab Koran commenta- 
tors had already argued about and falsely interpreted as a watercourse, 
was thereby just as unphilologically and conjecturally confirmed and 
provided, once and for all, with a seal of approval. 

Namely, in the case of this spelling L_z it is not a question of an 
Arabic, but of a Syro-Aramaic root. The problem is also already solved 
if it is presented in its original Syro-Aramaic form as re. tx (Šaryā ). For 
what one expects in the Koranic context is a countering expression to 
the reproach of her illegitimate pregnancy that would suffice to free her 
of this stigma. Now if one understands unmarried in the sense of unlaw- 
ful, illegitimate, then its countering expression married would accord- 
ingly be lawful, legitimate. And so it is in modern Arabic usage that an 
illegitimate son (especially as a swearword) is alo» (4) (ibn harām), 
which is countered by its opposite Da (4! (ibn halal!) (a legitimate, 
legally born = an upright, honest person). 

In this context the Syro-Aramaic expression r&s 4x (Sarya) has ex- 
actly this meaning, however, here it is not to be understood as a substan- 
tive (stream, rivulet), but as a verbal adjective in the sense of “Jegiti- 
mate.” 

The twenty-fourth verse of the Mary Sura, which has previously 
been misunderstood as follows by all of the Koran commentators we 
know of, 


“Then he (probably “the child”) called to her from beneath her: 
‘Grieve not; thy Lord hath placed beneath thee a streamlet.’” (Bell) 


is now, after this elucidation of its original meaning, to be understood as 
summarized in the following way: 


195 See Thes. II 4308: etx (šārē) absolvens; solvit, liberavit. Further, Manna 816b 
(among the 27 different meanings of tx Šrā) (21): a> ua. Gla. ol (to 
allow, to declare legitimate; opposite of to forbid, to declare illegitimate), and 
under r<, tx Saryd (7): pas £ saa CANS «la . Dis (legitimate, allowed, 
opposite of forbidden and illegitimate). C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 
[Syriac Lexicon] 804a: 6. re. tx (Sarya): licet (it is allowed, legitimate). 
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“Then he called to her immediately after her delivery: ‘Do not be 


) 33 


sad, your Lord has made your delivery legitimate’. 


Only after the infant Jesus has consoled this hitherto despairing mother 
with the acknowledgment of his legitimacy does he direct to her the en- 
couraging words (from Verse 26) that she is therefore (and not because 
she is dying of thirst) “to eat and drink and be happy.” Just as logi- 
cally does Mary (according to Verse 27) then take heart and return with 
her newborn child to her family. Confronted with the family’s initial 
indignation (Verse 28), she follows the instructions of her newborn and 
allows her child to respond (Verses 30-33) and in so doing to reveal his 
miraculous birth. 

Thus, in contrast to the hitherto distortedly rendered Arabic reading 
of this passage, the Koranic presentation of the birth of Christ now for 
the first time acquires its original meaning through the bringing in of 
Syro-Aramaic. 


Misreadings of Identical Spellings 


The Arabic misreading of Ú >x. (sarfya) for Syro-Aramaic rt.*x (Šaryā) 
henceforth opens our eyes to insights into other misread, but originally 
identical spellings in the Koran. So, for instance, in the Koranic version 
of the Tale of Alexander (in which Moses has taken the place of Alex- 
ander) about the dead fish which upon contact with aqua vita comes 
back to life and escapes into the ocean:'”” 


196 For the Koranic expression Ue ($89 (wa-garrī ayna”), Manna gives (698a) 
as the Syro-Aramaic equivalent esas àtao gurrat ayna), wat ral àtao 
(gurrat lebbā, raha): 43523. gÀ. Opell S Š (gurrat" Layn, farah, taziya) 
(cheerfulness, joy, consolation); see also Thes. I 3711: esas àtao (gurrat 
rūhā): consolatio (consolation). 

197 Cf. R. Paret, Kommentar [Commentary] 316 ff. 
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Sura 18:61 
Lp pall š abs sails 


The last expression (saraba) is understood by our Koran translators as 
follows: 


(Bell I 280): 60. “(They forgot their fish,) and it took its way in 
the sea freely (saraban).” 


(Paret 243): “Der nahm seinen Weg in das groe Wasser (bahr) 
(und schwamm) auf und davon.” 


(Blachére 324): “(Ils oublièrent leur poisson) qui reprit son che- 
min dans la mer, en frétillant.” 


After remarking (ele! Jal cālis!) that the scholars disagree about the 
meaning of this expression (saraba” ), Tabarī enumerates the following 
opinions: (a) the way the fish took, so to speak, turned to stone after it; 
(b) rather the water was frozen after its passage; (c) whatever the fish 
touched in the ocean was solidified into a rock, and (d) the fish made its 
way to the water not in the ocean, but on land. Tabarī lets all of these 
explanations stand. However, he considers as most plausible the inter- 
pretation, attributed to the Prophet, according to which the water divided 
itself as if into a passageway in front of the fish.” 

Paret disapproves of this last explanation by 7abarī and the corres- 
ponding translation by Friedlander, according to which the fish “had 
made its way through a subterranean passage into the ocean.” He him- 
self takes the expression to be an adverbial infinitive of Arabic sariba 
“to flow,” which would mean as much as “(and it swam) away.” To this 
extent he concedes the correctness of Bell’s translation, “and it took its 
way in the sea freely,” whereas Blachére — perhaps inspired by the shim- 
mering of a mirage (in Arabic <! y= / sarāb) — translates the expression 
with “en frétillant” (wriggling). ” 

In fact, only Bell, with “freely,” has correctly guessed the expression 


198 Tabarī XV 273 f. 
199 R. Paret, Kommentar [Commentary] 318. 
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from the context, though without justifying it philologically. For it has 
nothing to do with Arabic sariba (to flow); otherwise the Arabic com- 
mentators would have probably also figured it out. The fact, however, 
that they had arrived, so to speak, at the limits of their Arabic simply 
suggests that here it is not a question of an Arabic root. It is surely as a 
result of the preceding and the following rhyme that the Arabic readers 
have here read Ü xs (saraba” ), especially since there is an equivalent 
Arabic root. From this root, however, the Arabic commentators were 
justifiably incapable of wresting any reasonable meaning. 

However, one of the meanings of the Syro-Aramaic participial adjec- 
tive discussed above, rea tx (šaryā), which in this case of course cannot 
mean “legitimately,” exactly fits the correct meaning here, “freely.” 
Thus Mann (loc. cit.) lists under (5): 18. pe . (gle. ja (free, unres- 
tricted, unattached); and the Thes. (II 4307) under the root rety / Šrā: (d) 
solvit vincula, liberavit, dimisit, further C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syria- 
cum [Syriac Lexicon] 803b (under re. tx / Sarya): 2. liber (free). And so 
in this way only the Syro-Aramaic reading L= = Ü xŠ = rate (Šaryā) 
gives the expression from Sura 18:61 its proper meaning: “And it (the 
fish) made its way freely into the ocean.” Or expressed in modern Ara- 
bic: Ipa pad pā alu ali (/a-ttahada sabī-lahu tī l-bahri hurra ). 


Sura 78:20 


We come across another homonymous and misread spelling in Sura 
78:20. There we read: W pu Culsa Jall 4 yu s (wa-suyyirat’ l-ğibāl” 
fa-kānat sarāba”). According to the understanding until now: 


(Bell II 630): “The mountains will have been moved and become 
a mirage.” 


(Paret 497): “und die Berge bewegen sich (von der Stelle) und 
sind (schlieBlich nur noch) eine Luftspiegelung.” 


(Blachēre 633): “[ou] les montagnes, mises en marche, seront un 


mirage 


Noteworthy here is that in the cited translations none of the three trans- 
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lators has taken exception to the underlined expressions. Thus they, too, 
are following Jabari (XXX 8), who explains this verse in the following 
manner: The mountains are blown up out of their foundations and re- 
duced to dust so that like a mirage they only seem to have their original 
form. 

What is conspicuous in the process is that Zabar7 does not under- 
stand the verb — y (suyyirat) in the original Arabic meaning of the 
word, “to be set into movement,” but instead interprets it as “to be blown 
up.” In doing so, he may have had other parallel passages in mind, such 
as, say, Sura 19:90, Jas Jall 5345 (and the mountains will fall down in 
ruins), or when it is said of mountains in Sura 20:105 that (+) suu 
li “my Lord will blow them up” (according to the Arabic understand- 
ing) or “pulverize them, turn them into dust” (according to the Syro- 
Aramaic understanding””’). The following verse provides us with a fur- 
ther example: 


Sura 69:14 
baal y åS USad Shall, ua Yl cules, 
This is how our Koran translators have understood this verse: 


(Bell II 601): “And the earth and the mountains shall be moved, 
and shattered at a single blow.” 


(Paret 480): “und [wenn] die Erde und die Berge hochgehoben 
[Note W: aufgeladen} und (auf) einmal (zerstoBen und) zu Staub 
gemacht werden; ...” 


200 This last meaning is supported by Syro-Aramaic „avei (sap), which in the 
Thes. (II 2477) is equated with the synonym Aus (nhal) (to sift through) and 
thus “to turn into powder, into flour.” The Arabic aus (nasafā) seems to be 
derived from this, according to the explanations provided by the Lisan (IX 
328b), which correspond exactly to Syro-Aramaic usage, 4b ¢ le „il ar Pere 
(nasafa §-Say a: garbalahu) (approximately, to sift through), as is sifted flour, 
4aLui (nusāfā) (< Syro-Aramaic tars / nšāpā ). 
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(Blachčre 612): “[quand] la terre et les monts, emportés, seront 
pulvērisēs d'un seul coup; ...” 


Tabari may have Sura 99:1 or Sura 56:4 and 5 in mind insofar as he sees 
a simultaneous quaking of the earth and mountains in this verse. Accor- 
ding to a further explanation attributed to [bn Zayd, the earth and moun- 
tains are turned to dust?! Little persuaded by this interpretation, Paret 
chooses to stick closely to the original meaning of the Arabic das 
(hamala) (to carry) with his “hochheben [to lift up|” (or “aufladen [to 
loadļ?). On the other hand, Blachére with “emporter [to carry away]” 
and Bell with “to move” venture solely on the basis of the context to 
come closer to the actual sense (to carry away), here too without justify- 
ing it philologically. In fact, this meaning can only be determined via the 
Syro-Aramaic \ox (sga/) (original meaning, “to carry”). Namely, the 
meanings that fit this context are listed by C. Brockelmann (Lex. Syr. 
798b f.) under the numbers 7 and 8, “abolevit’ as well as “removit, se- 
paravif” in the sense of “to remove, to destroy”; further examples in this 
sense are cited by the Thes. under "abstulit” and “sustulit” ”: finally, 
under (2), Mannā (812b) gives the equivalent Arabic as .ļJ—aa . a4) 
— (rafa a, hamala, nasafa) (to lift up, to carry [away], to pulverize/to 
remove). 

With the establishment of the meaning of the Arabic dha (hamala) 
that fits this context — “to carry away, to remove, to destroy” — via the 
lexically equivalent Syro-Aramaic expression \ax (sga/), we would thus 
have an example of case (f) (see above page 24). 

For Arabic ls (dakka) the meaning given by the Lisan (X 424b), “to 
destroy, to tear down,” is actually adequate. A parallel is also furnished 
by Sura 19:90: Jaa Jal 535, (wa-tahirru Lģibālu hadda” ) (nearly 
might the earth split open) “and the mountains fall to pieces.” Although 


201 Tabari XXIX 56. 

202 Thes. II 4286 (e) abstulit, for example, it is said in Ex. 10:19 that Yahweh 
turned a mighty strong west wind, which drove away, removed the locusts: 
moš māūdara (wa-šgalteh I-gamsā); in addition: emama mzas Mar (šgal 
napšeh b-sammā) seipsum veneno sustulit (literally: “he carried (off) his soul 
with poison” = he destroyed himself, he did away with himself with poison). 
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Bell has understood the Arabic expression correctly, in accordance with 
the Lisan, the translations proposed by Paret with “(zerstofBen und) zu 
Staub gemacht [to (crush and) turn to dust|” and by Blachere with "pul- 
vérisés [pulverized] are nevertheless to be taken into account. Namely, 
among other expressions, the Thes. gives as an onomatopoeic equivalent 
to the Syro-Aramaic.ox (dag) (contudit, contrivit, comminuit: to crush, 
to grind, to smash to pieces), Arabic ¿l (dakka), which it presents as a 
synonym of the Syro-Aramaic rtu sī (dahīhā ) (as a passive participle: 
ground, crushed; as a noun: dust, powder)” The last meaning would 
be the more logical consequence of removal, destruction, namely their 
being reduced to dust or powder. 

According to this clarification and on the basis of the meaning of the 
Arabic expression «= (hamala) (to carry = to carry away, to remove) 
established via the semantics of its Syro-Aramaic lexical equivalent, the 
verse under discussion (69:14) is thus to be understood as follows: 


“and [when] the earth and the mountains are destroyed (removed) 
and at the same time reduced (to dust).” 


The Koranic conception, according to which the mountains are crushed 
or turned to dust on Judgment Day, may now explain why 7abarī inter- 
prets the verb & pus (suyyirat) in Sura 78:20 accordingly and does not 
understand it, as our Koran translators do, on the basis of the Arabic 
sense of “to set in motion.” This makes one wonder whether it is not 
much more likely that Tabarī had read the Arabic transcription of Syro- 


203 Thes. 1 936 f. connects Syro-Aramaic ox (dag) (referring to K.) with retās tm 
(mdāktā) (mortar) as a synonym for redom (mdaggtā). This would to this ex- 
tent suggest a secondary formation of the Syro-Aramaic root wam mdak / 
maddek) (to mix) from nz (daq) (in the meaning of to crush > wi dak). Ara- 
bic las (damaka) has most likely been borrowed from Syro-Aramaic warm 
(dak) (Lisān X 428b) as a metathesis understood in the meaning of "to 
grind”: disk : e mūli sles (damaka š-šaya: tahanahu), to which the “grinding 
millstone” ged (<>) (raha" damūk), as an obvious borrowing from Syro- 
Aramaic rtsaīm rwt (raļyā mad-doka), clearly points, whereby the Zisān 
interprets the general sense of the Syro-Aramaic nomen agentis aam 
(maddoka) (> Arabic gas damūk) as (ja åz yu (sarīa"" r-tahn), a “fast” 
grinding (but actually a “thoroughly” grinding) millstone. 
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Aramaic th (star /sattar) C. (sutirat /suttirat), since only the Syro- 
Aramaic root produces, besides the Arabic meaning of = (satara), “to 
protect, to wrap, to veil,” the further meaning of “to destroy.” a 

In fact, it is also only through this Syro-Aramaic interpretation that 
the further reading and the respective understanding of the subsequent 
obscure expression Li!» (sarāba") is cleared up. It is hard to imagine 
that this expression is supposed to mean, according to the Arabic under- 
standing, a mirage which the mountains set in motion would eventually 
become. In comparison, the Syro-Aramaic rectification of the misread 
Arabic spelling 4 = L) „x (since the medial | is probably a later inser- 
tion) = Syro-Aramaic rt.tx (šaryā) or in plural (referring to moun- 
tains) <. *< (srayyd ) produces a meaning in harmony with the verb _yus 
(satara) = tù% (star /sattar) “to destroy.” This we find namely in Manna 
under the root tx (Sra) (816a), be it under (10) in the meaning a 
o yt 9 Li aS (to destroy or tear down something or other such as a 
building), or under (11) in the meaning Jj). a . Jhi (to wipe 
out, to annul, to cancel, to remove). The latter meaning gives, to be 
sure, the more logical sense to the extent that, as a result of their destruc- 
tion, the mountains “are wiped out, removed, destroyed, disintegrated.” 
Accordingly, if we understand the misread Arabic spelling Ul y= (sarā- 
ba”) not as a noun (mirage), but as a Syro-Aramaic masculine plural 
participial adjective r<.+=< (srayya) (destroyed, disintegrated [moun- 
tains]), Sura 78:20 produces the following Syro-Aramaic reading: 


tx wama tal, „ihāmma 
(w-me-stattrīn tūrē w-hāwēn šrayyā) 


204 Cf. Thes. I 2756: (2) destruxit (to destroy); further (2757), with a reference to 
the Syrian lexicographers: (1) evertit, destruxit, diruit, ja. gai. pa 
(hadama, nagada, harraba) “to destroy, to tear down.” The same explanation is 
given in Manna (519b) under (3). 

205 For this meaning, cf. Thes. IL 4309 (Mk. 15:29): isa Aam ete are 
eas eA md (in šarë hayklā w-bānē leh la-tlātā yawmin): (Ah, thou 
that destroyest the temple, and buildest (it) in three days’), 

206 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum [Syriac Lexicon] 803b: (k) delevit, des- 
truxit; (1) abolevit (to destroy, to annihilate; to extinguish, to eradicate). 
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Accordingly this verse ought to be read: 


U pa caa Jall  yha sy 
(wa-suttirat' I-ģibāl” fa-kanat Saraya ) 


In other words, in Koranic Arabic in the style of Suras 19:90 and 56:6: 


(LDG =) cls CSS daal na 
(wa-huddat' |-gibal" fa-kanat habāa") ( talāšat) 


The verse that has heretofore been misunderstood on the basis of the 
Arabic misreading as 


“and the mountains move (from their place) and are (eventually 
just) a mirage” (Paret) 


is now to be understood according to the Syro-Aramaic reading as: 
“and [then] the mountains collapse and disintegrate.“ 


First of all, the identification would thus be attested of three Syro-Ara- 

maic spellings in the Koran which, though originally homonymous in 

terms of orthography, were later misread in Arabic due to the incorrect 
placement of points (or vowels): 

a) Lyu (sarfya”) (Mary Sura 19:24) (“rivulet”) as the Syro-Aramaic 
rĉ& tx (Sarya) in the sense of “legitimately” (born); 

b) L x (saraba") (Sura 18:61) (said of the fish, Tabarī: “escaped 
through a channel”; Bell — guessed from the context: “freely”, 
Paret: “away”; Blachēre: "wriggling”) as the Syro-Aramaic re. tz 
(šaryā) in the sense of (swam) “freely” (into the ocean); 

c) LU) „x (saraba”) (Sura 78:20) (“mirage”) as the Syro-Aramaic plu- 
ral rt. tx (Srayya) (in reference to the mountains) in the sense of 
“disintegrated, dispersed.” 

Secondly, in connection with this we would at the same time have iden- 

tified the Arabic spelling — y= (suyyirat) — which has been misread, 

subject to no challenge by previous Koran scholars and misinterpreted in 
the sense of “to be set in motion, to be moved” — as the Syro-Aramaic 
root tha (star) (to destroy, to tear down) in the passive form +ààeor< 
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(estattar) = read in Arabic: © sus (suttirat) (to be torn down, to be de- 
stroyed). 


Sura 13:31 


This last root in turn clears the way for us to identify other homonymous 
and likewise misread spellings, three more of which are given to us by 
the Koran concordance tn Suras 13:31; 18:47 and 81:3. Thus, for instan- 
ce, we read in Sura 13:31: 


oe; Gabi j Shall, Go Ua Cj sls 


(Bell I 232, 30): “Though / If only by a quran the mountains had 
been moved, or the earth been cleft, ...”. 


(Paret 204): “Und wenn durch einen (Offenbarungs)text (qur am 
bewirkt würde, da Berge sich (von der Stelle) bewegen oder die 
Erde in Stiicke zerreiBt (Note: oder sich spaltet)...” 


(Blachére 276): “Si une incantation par laquelle les montagnes 
seraient mises en marche, ou par laquelle la terre serait mise en 


piēces...” 


Here, too, it is not — yx (suyyirat) that should be read, but following the 
Syro-Aramaic form, as above, — yu» / suttirat (to be torn down, to be 
destroyed ). As for the other Arabic verb Sahi (gutti at) (literally: to be 
torn to pieces), Paret with the meaning “had been split” in the note and 
Bell with “had been cleft” have correctly suspected, though without jus- 
tifying this, that it is a synonym of ($4 (šagga), which is usually used in 
this context in the Koran, for example in Suras 19:90 and 80:26. In this 
respect, it is lexically equivalent to Syro-Aramaic ret te (srā ), which can 
mean both." 


207 Cf., e.g., Manna (647b): <te (stä): (1) «5 (gara a) (to cut off, to detach), (2) 
(34 ($2qqa) (to split). This meaning occurs in Sura 2:260: hi (za dau iå 
SLI (ja aà (Bell I 39, 262): “Then take four of the birds and incline them to 
thyself [' Sense uncertain.].” The latter can be only understood in the meaning 
of the Syro-Aramaic loan-word quoted above as follows: “Then take four of the 
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We thus would have another instance of case (f) (p. 24) where fre- 
quently the Koran will employ a genuine Arabic expression that renders 
only one of the meanings of the lexically equivalent Syro-Aramaic ex- 
pression on the assumption that the Arabic equivalent must have had the 
identical semantic content. Thus in countless cases the actual and pre- 
cise meaning of an Arabic expression that does not harmonize perfectly 
with the Koranic context can usually be established by way of the se- 
mantics of the lexically equivalent Syro-Aramaic expression. The fol- 
lowing verse offers us a further example: 


Sura 18:47 


LBS val sy Shall ii a oy 
laal agia JAk ald agi pia g 
(Bell I 278, 45): “On the day when We shall cause the mountains 


to move, and one will see the earth stepping forward, And We 
shall round them up and leave of them not one;” 


(Paret 242): “Und am Tag (des Gerichts), da wir die Berge (von 
der Stelle) bewegen und du die Erde (darunter?) herauskommen 
siehst und wir sie (d.h. die Menschen) (schlieBlich alle zu uns) 
versammeln und nicht einen von ihnen auslassen!” 


(Blachére 323): “au jour où Nous mettrons les montagnes en mar- 
che, où tu verras la terre [rasée] comme une plaine, ou Nous ras- 
semblerons les [les Humains] sans laisser personne parmi eux.” 


After the lexical and syntactic analysis that follows, this is how this 
verse will be understood: 


“On the day when the mountains collapse and the earth appears 


birds and cut them (in two).” The prepositional reflexive pronoun ëM (ilayka), 
unusual in Classical Arabic, is known in the Syro-Aramaic grammar as dativus 
ethicus (cf. Th. Nēldeke, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar], § 224: “The 
preposition A (/-) with a reflexive personal pronoun often follows a verb with- 
out essentially changing its sense.” 
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to be split open, we will gather them (the people) together and 
none of them will be overlooked.” 


First of all, here, too, it is not ai (musayyir”) (we move from the 
spot), but Jea! ii (nusattir" L-gibal’) (when we shall tear down the 
mountains) or the passive dheal 44 (tusattar" L-ģībāl") (when the 
mountains will be torn down). The next problem case occurs in g 3s 
š D) Ua Bi (wa-tarā [-ard* bariza") and concerns the participial ad- 
jective * ) 4 (bāriza), which has been variously interpreted by our Ko- 
ran translators: 


(Bell): “the earth stepping forward.” 


(Paret): "und du die Erde (darunter?) herauskommen siehst (and 
you will see the earth coming out [underneath them?|).” 


(Blachére): “la terre [rasče] comme une plaine” (the earth [shav- 
ed} like a plain). 


Blachére to some extent follows 7abarī, who explains this passage as 
follows: On the day when we shall set the mountains in motion and they 
will be removed from the earth, it will appear to the observer to have 
been stripped of every object whatsoever.” Paret and Bell both attempt 
in their own ways to interpret logically the Arabic root 5_» (baraza) (to 
stand out), one in the sense of “to step forward,” the other in the sense 
of “to stand out.” 

The divergence in these attempts at interpretation is understandable, 
considering that in the case of the misread Arabic spelling š 5 4 (bāriza) 
(with the secondarily inserted |) it is not a question of the Arabic j} 
(baraza), but of the Syro-Aramaic sth (=) (faz), the meaning of 
which Mannd (849a) renders in Arabic as (343! (inšagga) (to rip open, 
to split) 2 ” In Syro-Aramaic this clause would read uth estre 


208 Tabarī XV 257. 

209 Cf. further Thes. I} 4498, tò (traz / tarrez): dirupit (to tear, to tear open); 
vt (ettrez / ettarraz), vdre (ettatraz): diruptus, scissus fuit (to be torn 
open, split open), 
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ruwhha (w-tethzé arā trīzā), “and (when) the earth appears to be split 
open,” and would be translated into Arabic dāāia (a ON! s 5 (wa-tara 
/-ard*) or in the passive voice (wa-turā /-ard” munšagga), whereby we 
would have an example of case (e) (see page 24, above). 

Finally, what is striking about the genuinely Arabic expression lai 
(nuģādīr) is that its actual sense (to abandon) does not quite match the 
usage expected here and approximately presumed by our translators 
with “to leave,” “auslassen [to leave out)" and “laisser [to leave]. 
However, if we bring in the lexically equivalent Syro-Aramaic verb asy 
(sbag), we notice that Manna (765a) cites among the eight different 
meanings: (1) le . & š (to leave, to abandon); (2) Jae| . Daal (to neg- 
lect, to fail to do, to overlook). From the last meaning it becomes clear 
that the Koranic expression is meant in this way, and that only this 
meaning lends the Koranic expression its precise nuance. 

The same is true of Sura 18:49, where the identical expression ap- 


pears once more: 


Sura 18:49 
alma! YI 5 a Yy b S jaley Y CSM Jaa Sle 


“What is it with this register that it overlooks neither a large nor a 
small (deed) without taking it into account! (Roughly: What kind 
of register is that, that does not fail to take into account the small- 
est thing! )“ 


Thus we would have a further example of case (f) (see p. 24). 
In other words, in Koranic Arabic the verse under discussion from 
Sura 18:47 would accordingly read: 


Jas! agi Jiii ali agi pa g 48234 pa VI os hy Shall agi 2 923 


“On the day when we shall tear down the mountains and you will 
see the earth split open and we will gather them (the people), 
without overlooking even a single one of them.” 


Read this way, however, the sentence does not have a very harmonious 
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ring to it. But if we read the first part of the verse passively, “On the day 
when the mountains are destroyed and the earth appears (literally: is to 
be seen) split open,” this reading would produce a more plausible sense. 

The main problem, however, is of a syntactical nature and can be 
found in the second part of the verse, which, as a coordinate clause, is 
combined with the first by means of the conjunction s /wa (and) with a 
simultaneous shift in tense and subject, which here emerges as God in 
the first person plural. Our Koran translators have noticed that the tem- 
poral clause introduced by the adverb as (vawm*) (on the day when) 
lacks the expected apodosis. As a result, each has tried in his own way 
to deal with the problem. Whereas Paret makes it into an exclamatory 
clause that requires no apodosis, Blachere links it with the preceding 
verse and sees in it a simple succession of individual statements. Bell, 
on the other hand, reproduces the Koranic sentence faithfully, but sees 
that the clause hangs “in the air” and therefore suspects a gap, which he 
illustrates in his translation by starting a new paragraph with the second 
part of the verse and by leaving the line before it empty. 

For this kind of sentence structure, the dirs / Pšiftā, the Syro- 
Aramaic translation of the Bible, offers us several typical examples. 
There is the following passage, for example, from the story of Joseph 
(Genesis 39:10-11): 


axl: mÀ ram ams: da wal m) ham <tr xs 
a „tām „9 tus rama : mas mamma mhal 


(w-kad āmrā (h)wat leh kullyom , w-lā sama‘ (bwa Jah , l- 
medmak [-wātāh wa-l-mehwé ammāh , wa-hwā b-had men 
yawmata...): 


“When she spoke to him day by day, but he harkened not to her 
(insofar as) to lie by her and to be with her, [and] it happened 
one day uo 


In the case of this temporal sentence introduced by za (kag) (as, when) 


210 The Jerusalemer Bibel [Jerusalem Bible] (15" edition, Freiburg, 1979) makes a 
new sentence out of the apodosis of the Pšrffā (Verse 11). 
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the apodosis begins with the conjunction a / w (and): “When she spoke 
to him ..., and it happened ...”. Just as in the English (and German) 
construction, however, this and in both the Syro-Aramaic and the Arabic 
temporal sentence is not only superfluous to introduce the apodosis, but 
above all confusing. It appears, if only sporadically, to have slipped into 
Syro-Aramaic as a Hebraism via the translation of the Bible. In most 
cases, however, it is left out in the Ps7tta. The same applies for the Ko- 
ran. 

To this extent the observation about Ancient Hebrew that Theodor 
Nēldeke had already made in his above-mentioned sketch Die semiti- 
schen Sprachen [The Semitic Languages] (26) comes into play: 


“The character of Ancient Hebrew is in essential parts of it, in 
particular in sentence construction, very old-fashioned. The coor- 
dination of sentences predominates over subordination more than 
in another Semitic written language more exactly known to us. 
The sentences are preferably joined together only with an “and.” 
Even subclauses and adverbial modifiers, especially of a temporal 
nature, are commonly combined to form a whole with a mere 
“and it was,” “and it will be,” and then the main clause is loosely 
linked to that with an “and.””!! Naturally, it is thus for us often 


211 Note (1) “For example, ‘And it was when he had made an end to offer the pre- 

sent, and he sent away the people,’ Judg. 3:18 (= ‘And when he had made an 
end..., he sent away the people’). ‘And it came to pass that Isaac became old, 
and his eyes became weak to see, and he called Esau his eldest son,’ Gen. 27:1. 
‘And it was at her coming, and she moved him,’ Judg. 1:14. ‘And it came to 
pass in the evening, and he took Leah his daughter,’ Gen. 29:23 — ‘And it shall 
be if the wicked man (be) worthy to be beaten, and the judge shall cause him to 
lie down and to be beaten...,” Deut. 25:2. ‘And it will come to pass on that day, 
and I will break...,’ Hos. 1:5. Similarly in countless cases.” 
In the case of all of these passages the “and” before the apodosis is left out in 
the Pš7/tā. The passage cited from Judges 1:14, however, reads according to the 
Psitta version: Ao» maare „2 Aerm Aytyār det tsa (w-kad ay- 
lā, etragrZat I-mešal men abūh haglā) “And when she came in (to her husband, 
i.e. when she was led to him), she was moved (by him) to ask of her father a 
field.” 
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doubtful where, according to the sense, the apodosis begins.”” 
What are so lacking are particles that could clearly express the 
finer concatenation of thoughts. To a large extent fantasy deter- 
mines the usage of the verb tenses, sometimes seeing what has 
not been completed as completed, at other times what has been 
completed as still taking place.” 


This observation of Néldeke’s on the syntax of Ancient Hebrew fits the 

sentence from Sura 18:47 being discussed here exactly, because: 

(a) as a result of the “superfluous” 9/ w (and), the apodosis begin- 
ning with a >= s (wa-hasarndhum) has not been identified as 
such by our Koran translators, even though the tense change it in- 
troduces (perfect as opposed to the imperfect in the protasis) par- 
ticularly emphasizes this and clearly distinguishes the two parts 
of the sentence from each other; 

(b) Néldeke’s comment, according to which something future (not 
completed) is presented as having already happened whereas the 
protasis is in the imperfect (or future) tense, is further true here of 
the apodosis in the perfect tense lasi agia Ati alā agi pa g (lit- 
erally, "and we have gathered them and overlooked none of 
them” instead of “and we shall gather them and overlook none of 
them”). According to the modern-day understanding just the op- 
posite relationship would be correct: “On the day when = when 
one day the mountains have collapsed and the earth has split 
open, we shall gather them together and overlook none of them.” 
In this respect, Nēldeke's previously cited comment on Ancient 
Hebrew is also true of this unusual sentence construction: “To a 
great extent fantasy determines the usage of the verb tenses, 


212 Indeed, Néldeke’s comment (18) in his Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft [New Essays on Semitic Linguistics] in the chapter on “Stylistic 
and Syntactic Peculiarities of the Language of the Koran,” (paragraph four), 
bears witness to this: “Frequently a protasis in the Koran lacks the apodosis or 
the main clause.” At the same time, Néldeke apparently did not notice that his 
observations about Ancient Hebrew can also in part be carried over to the Ko- 
ran. 
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sometimes seeing what has not been completed as completed, at 
other times what has been completed as still taking place.” 


The lexically as well as syntactically misunderstood and distortedly ren- 
dered sentence from Sura 18:47, 


“And on the day (of the Last Judgment), when we move the 
mountains (from their places) and you see the earth (under them?) 
come out and we (finally) gather (all of) them (i.e. the people) (to 
us) and do not leave out one of them! [Und am Tage (des Ge- 
richts), da wir die Berge (von der Stelle) bewegen und du die 
Erde (darunter?) herauskommen siehst und wir sie (d.h. die Men- 
schen) (schließlich alle zu uns) versammeln und nicht einen von 
ihnen auslassen!]” (Paret) 


should be understood, on the basis of the lexically more reasonable 
Syro-Aramaic reading, but syntactically on the basis of a sentence con- 
struction that is also attested in part in the Syro-Aramaic translation of 
the Bible under the influence of Biblical Hebrew, as follows: 


“On the day when the mountains collapse and the earth appears 
to_be ripped open, we shall gather them together and overlook 
none of them.” 


Sura 37:78-79 


Insofar as for Arabic Aè (gadara) (to leave, to abandon) the Koran also 
uses 1 yi (taraka) as a synonym, reference will be made in the case of 
the latter to the following spellings misread in four passages as US ý 
(taraknā) (we have left, to be left over) instead of LS, (= LSL < ata 
/ barrek) (bāraknā) (we have blessed). These are the following verse 
refrains in Sura 37 to the memory, respectively, of the prophets Noah, 
Abraham, Moses and Aaron, and Elias: 78, 108, 119, and 129. Verses 
78, 108 and 129 each run: gaY å 4yle US 5 (wa-taraknā alayhi f 
L āhirīn); Verse 119, referring to Moses and Aaron, says in the dual: 
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WA (šā agile US 5 s (wa-tarakna alayhimā ff l- abirin). By our Ko- 
ran translators this verse refrain (78) has been rendered as follows: 


(Bell H 445): 76. "We have left upon him among those of later 
times (the saying)...” 


(Paret 371): “Und wir hinterlieSen (als ein Vermächtnis) unter 
den spāteren (Generationen den Segenswunsch) fiir ihn...” 


(Blachére 477): “et Nous le perpétuames parmi les Modernes.” 


Thus our Koran translators follow Tabari (XXIII), who essentially inter- 
prets verses 78 (68) and 108 (88) in the following way: We have pre- 
served a good memory of him (Noah or Abraham, respectively) among 
the generations after him until doomsday. Thus may he be assured of the 
blessing: “Peace be (respectively) upon Noah, upon Abraham!” 

What is surprising, however, is that the same spelling in Verse 113 
Gaul ley ale US uy (wa-bāraknā alayhi wa-alā Ishaq) “and we 
blessed him and Isaac,” has here been read correctly, in contrast to the 
four misread passages. For particularly in connection with the preposi- 
tion „de / 318 this spelling scarcely allows any other reading than < >, 
(bāraka) (to bless). In the sense of “to leave a legacy,” as Paret under- 
stands it, ë) ñ (taraka) ought to be followed positively by the preposition 
— / li- (in favor of) and not by „ie ( a/ā), which would have the negati- 
ve meaning of “to leave (something) to someone as a burden.” 

Undoubtedly responsible for this incorrect reading is the misinterpre- 
tation of the expression «å Gy)! (f 1- ahirīn), which can have two 
meanings, depending on which substantive one infers with it: (a) the “la- 
ter (generations),” as Tabari interprets it, or (b) the "later (times)” = the 
future world, the hereafter. In the singular feminine form the latter 
meaning is common in Arabic ($ >š / a/-āģira / 5 AY) / al-ubra < 
Syro-Aramaic rédu ture / (a)ģraytā).'* The plural form that appears in 


213 Cf Lisān IV 14b: et la: š SS cs SSS 9 (a ubrä and al- Zbira : the per- 
petual place of residence, the hereafter). With regard to its being a borrowing 
from Syro-Aramaic redu ture / (a)hrayta cf., e.g., Manna (14a): (2) 5 „al (abi 
ra), åg (nihāya) (end = last days, hereafter). 
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the Koran (49! (a/- āģirīn) here refers either to Syro-Aramaic reiss 
(zabnē) (times)” or es ( ālmē) (worlds)! Precisely the latter mean- 
ing is referred to in the verse immediately following Verse 78, i.e. Verse 
79, pala pār i le alu, which has been misunderstood by our Ko- 
ran translators as follows: 


(Bell II 445, 77): "Peace be upon Noah in (all) the worlds.” 


(Paret 371): "Heil (sa/āra) sei über Noah unter den Menschen in 
aller Welt (a/- @/lamin)!”""° 


(Blachére 477): “Salut sur Noé dans |’ Univers!” 


Yet what is to be understood in this context under (da) (a/- Z/amin) is, 
as a transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic „md: ( a/min), “both worlds”: 
this world, the secular world, and the next world, the hereafter. What is 
intended here by the Syro-Aramaic plural suffix = / -m would be the 
Arabic dual suffix ¿> / -ayn. Namely, this understanding follows from 
the Koranic context insofar as God (a) rescued Noah and his family 
from the Flood (Verse 76) and kept his descendants alive (Verse 77) and 
(b) in addition to this, he has praised him in the hereafter (Verse 78); 
from which results (c) (Verse 79): “Peace be upon Noah in both 
worlds!” In other words, God’s blessing applies to Noah in this and the 
next world, Also corresponding to this sense is the summarizing conclu- 
sion in Verse 80: “Thus (namely) do we reward the righteous!” The pre- 
viously cited Verses 78 and 79 are therefore to be understood as follows: 


“And we blessed him (in addition to this) in the hereafter: Peace 
be upon Noah in both worlds!” 


214 Cf., e.g., Thes. I 127: mt. ivr srs (b-zabné [aļhrāyē) “novissimis tempori- 
bus.” 

215 Cf. Thes. 113009: mn. na amot ris ( ā/mē d-gaymin w-da- tīdīn) sae- 
cula praesentia et futura (present and future “worlds’’); in addition, 2899 under 
(2): es o (hand ālmā) haec vita (this [earthly] life, this world), in oppo- 
sition to: *.àuxsq rtmis ( ālmā da- tid) (future world); hence the “two worlds”: 
enis „tā (trēn ālmē) (Ephr. II 338A,...). 

216 The plural form (a/-ā/amūn) that Paret puts in parentheses and gives in the 
Arabic status rectus should therefore be viewed as hypothetical. 
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The other verse refrains 108, 119 and 129 are to be understood accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, in Sura 26:84 what is meant by the term ¿> >Y (a/- 
abirin) is also not the “later (generations)” (Paret), but the “last (times)” 
= the “hereafter.” 


Sura 26:90-91 


In order to return to the spelling )_x (daraza), the verses 90-91 from 
Sura 26 may be cited in this context: 


Qa gle paral) Cj pag Oa l dant! cial 3 5 
Without further ado following the laconic interpretation by Tabari (XIX 
87), our Koran translators render the underlined expressions as follows: 
(Bell II 357): 90. “The Garden shall be brought nigh to those who 
show piety, 91. And the Hot Place advanced to those who are be- 
guiled,...” 
(Paret 304): (90) "Und das Paradies wird (an jenem Tag) an die 


Gottesfūrchtigen nahe herangebracht. (91): Und der Héllenbrand 
wird denen, die abgeirrt sind, vor Augen gestellt (burrizat).” 


(Blachére 397): 90 “{au jour ou} le Jardin sera avancé pour les 
Pieux 91 et la Fournaise sortie pour les Errants...”. 


It remains to be seen whether in Arabic the root <a) ) (za/afa) really does 
mean ls (dana) (< Syro-Aramaic ress / dna) or < jā / garuba (< sto / 
greb) “to be near, to come closer,” as the Lisān (IX 138a ff.) conjectur- 
ally explains it in referring to two dubious Arabic verses. On the other 
hand, if we base it on the Syro-Aramaic root -a\, (z/af), what results in 
the first place is the figurative sense “to shine, to gleam, to adorn” " 
Whence the reflection on whether the spelling <a! 9 should be read, not 


217 Thus the Thes. I 1130 cites: alas (zū/āpā) ornatio, politio, asia «tadas 
(zūlāpā d-mané ) elegantia vestium, (in Arabic): \g§.5 15 GLA) Jia (ornament 
and shine of clothing); further 1131, under reais (m-zalpä), also as applied 
figuratively to “elegant and brilliant discourse.” 
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“uzlifat,’ but Cal] “azlagat’ or "uzligat” In fact, only the Syro-Ara- 
maic root ad, (z/ag) yields the original meaning of “to radiate, to 
shine,” which the Thes. (I 1131) assigns to its more common variant 
form AAs (z/ag). This is, in turn, used most of the time in the Apel 
form.”'® Therefore the reading Cal! (az/agat) would be justified. Ac- 
cordingly, Paradise would not be "brought near unto the god-fearing” 
(Paret), but would, more reasonably, “shine forth for the god-fearing.” 

This reading is confirmed by a number of expressions that the Zisān 
(X 144b) cites under the root (8) ) (zaliga), whereby it, in turn, is also not 
always able to distinguish here between the Arabic original meaning “to 
slide” and the homonymous Syro-Aramaic root with the original mean- 
ing “to shine.” What is in any case revealing is the meaning “to adorn 
oneself’ used to explain (with reference to Aba Turab) the reflexive 
stem (3) > (tazallaga): C3 d (aži COU (3 (it is said of someone 
tazallaga and tazayyaga when he smartens himself up). This meaning is 
also confirmed by the ensuing Aadit according to which ‘AJr character- 
ized two men coming out of the baths (yal jis (mutazalligayn) "all 
spruced up” as ip Alia) Cs (nin? I-mufabirin) “belonging to those who 
strut.” The closing explanation is equally clear: (i= aati 13) Jal Gls 
uana 9 (921 44 gl} gS (one says of someone faza//aga when he looks 
after himself in such a way that his [skin]color receives a glow and a 
shimmer [a shimmering glow]). On the other hand, the Lisān (IX 138a 
ff.) cites several expressions under the root — 5 (za/afa) that probably 
belonged under the root ¿š 5 (zaliga), for instance, when it describes the 
mirror as 44) J) (az-zalafa™) (139b) although it points rather to the Syro- 
Aramaic aN, (z/aq) (to shine). 

Now that the Zisén has also confirmed the Syro-Aramaic reading, 
the first part of Verse 90 cited above is accordingly to be understood as 
follows: 


“(on the day when ... ,) and Paradise will shine forth (or adorn it- 
self) for the god-fearing ...” 


218 Cf. Thes. I 1126, under aph. Wire (az/eģ) affulsit, effulsit, splenduit; and with 
reference to the Syrian lexicographers: elal . alau . aal Ul 3 pil. 
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The spellings that were misread (as —à 5) / uz/ifat) in Suras 50:31 and 
81:13, but which are in reality homonyms (al 5) / az/agat / uzligat), are 
to be corrected in the same way. 

As for the misread spelling C) (burrizat) in the second verse 
segment, what was already said above about the Syro-Aramaic root và 
(traz) (to split, to split open) in Sura 18:47 can be applied, so that here 
Hell will split itself open (in the sense of to open up suddenly) in order 
to “devour”! the damned. Summarizing, the double verse from Sura 
26: 90-91 would thus read: 


“(On the day when ... ,) (90) Paradise will shine forth (or adorn 
itself) (91) for the god-fearing and Hell will split itself open for 
the damned.”””” 


Sura 68:51 


Picking up from the root (8) 5 (zaliga / zalaga (< a / zlag), reference 
will be made to a passage in Sura 68:51 that, though read correctly, has 
nevertheless been misinterpreted: 


| gaa Lal ga yad Ali gil jal ls aS Cyall AG Oly 
O =l 43) pol gig Sal 


219 Compared to this, immediately after Christ’s death on the cross, according to 
the Christian idea, Sheol is "split open” to free the souls imprisoned therein as a 
result of the work of salvation; this is documented by the Thes. (II 4498) with the 
following citation from Jacob of Sarug (d. 521 A.D.): aamua Nase huthà@r< 
ms ataut cite (ellarzat SyOl wa-npaq sedré da-hbisin bah) (Sheol split 
itself open, and the rows [of people] imprisoned therein came out). 

220 Namely, the lexical basis of the Arabic word cy sU (gawin) is the Syro-Ara- 
maic rés\, (£2), which Manna (289b) defines in Arabic as follows: (1) ($ sè 
(gawiya) (to lose one’s way, to go astray), (4) lla . 3L (bāda, halaka) (to be 
lost, to be damned). it is also likely that it was from the latter meaning that the 
Arabic <Da (Aalak) “eternal damnation” (cf. H. Wehr) originated as a religious 
technical term. Here, too, as so often, the Koran uses the first lexical meaning 
of the Syro-Aramaic expression in the assumption that the further meanings will 
emerge from it as a matter of course. 
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Our Koran translators render the underlined expression as follows: 


(Bell II 599): 51. “Lo, those who have disbelieved almost cause 
thee to stumble with their looks, when they hear the Reminder, 
and they say: ‘Surely, he is mad’.” 


(Paret 479): 51: “Diejenigen, die unglāubig sind, wiirden dich, 
wenn sie die Mahnung [d.h. den Koran] hören, mit ihren (bösen) 
Blicken beinahe zum Straucheln bringen. Und sie sagen: „Er ist 


ç 99 


(ja) besessen‘. 


(Blachére 611): 51 “En vérité, ceux qui sont incrédules, ayant en- 
tendu cette Edification, te perceront””’ certes de leurs regards et 
diront: ‘Certes, il est possédé!’.” 


Thus they partially follow the interpretations enumerated in 7abarī 
(XXIX 46) for the expression <b gāl js) (/2-yuzligūnaka). In doing so, 
however, they pay no attention to the one that comes closest to the Syro- 
Aramaic sense, namely: <b g jail (/a-yasra ūnaka) (they would almost 
“knock” you “down” with their looks). In connection with this, ZabarT 
makes reference to a saying of the Arabs: o jhi basa ie pas (pli AS 
is! (so-and-so nearly “knocked” me “down,” “floored” me with his 
penetrating glance). The Lisdn (X 144b) cites the expression 435 / aš] šī 
° „au (azlagahu /zalagahu bi-basarihi ), though without quite knowing 
how to interpret the verb KB) (azlaga). As a conjecture it gives the ex- 
planation "to force someone from his spot or position” as well as the 
above-mentioned saying with the meaning "to knock down, to dash to 
the ground,” to which it adds the following: ils Sli J ¿ya ka 
(git uaz lS s (“so-and-so cast me such a look as to almost devour me or 
knock me down’’). 

In fact, however, the root (31) (zaliga / zalaga) is connected with the 
Syro-Aramaic nÀ, (z/aq) to the extent that the latter can mean not only 
“to be radiant, to shine, to gleam,” but also — under the AP e! form 


221 Here Blachére adds the following note: *'yuzligūna-ka ‘they will pierce you.’ 
Literally: they will make you slide. The sense seems to be: Considering the 
Prophet to be possessed, they try to exorcise him and resort to hypnotism.” 
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aÑ r< (azleg) — “to flash, to cause to flash,” 


sense: “to kill by lightning, to dash to the ground, to strike down. 

However, the findings made in the meantime as to the confusion of 
specific Syro-Aramaic letters in the process of transcription from Gar- 
shuni / Karshuni into the Arabic writing system” make it more likely 
that the Arabic letter — /L in li gl 2 /yuz/igūnaka is a mistranscription 
of the Syriac letters / ayn. Read Garshuni /Karshuni auqa, = Ara- 
bic <l sie >: / yuz igūnaka (< Syro-Aramaic V ası /z4g, 1. to cry, yell, 2. 
to peal, rumble [thunder], Afel asse /azeg — cf. Manna 205b), this 
verb means as a variant of Arabic ($x /sa aqa (1. originally: to cry < 
Old Aramaic / Hebrew px /s aq): 2. to strike down with lightning — the 
latter meaning Arabic rather =Í /as aqa (cf. Lisān X 198a:4itual |: 
daclall Aüra /asagat-hu $-sāīga : is said of someone struck by light- 
ning). This meaning is to be assumed figuratively, in the causative / tran- 
sitive stem in the sense of “to strike suddenly down’’, as in the verse dis- 
cussed above, and in the intransitive stem in the sense of “to collapse 
suddenly”, as attested in Sura 7:143: Gara (zu ga ja g “and Moses fell 
(suddenly) down thunderstruck.°” 


and thus in a general 
99223 


222 Cf., e.g., C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 198b: e¢os\1 (zalīgā) 1. Fulgor, 
radius (lightning, ray); Af. Fulgere fecit (to cause to flash). 

223 Cf. Thes. 1 1131: reads (za/gā) fulgur, rtumī reals (zalgā g-mahé) (“lightning 
strike” = “flash of lightning”) kepavvoc. 

224 Cf. the contribution of the author “Relics of Syro-Aramaic letters in Early Ko- 
ran Codices in Hiģāzī and Koff Style ” in the anthology “Der frühe Islam [The 
Early Islamļ” cited above, p. 377-414. 

225 Morphologically, the Koranic spelling z-a (traditional pronunciation sa igan — 
Syro-Aramaic sa gā) renders accurately the Syro-Aramaic status emphaticus as 
attributive form of the passive participle *ras /za ga, Old Aramaic * Xpyy 
(sa gā, as discussed above in the chapter on Satan (p. 98). In the vernacular of 
the Near East the word 4š=l > /za ga > zā ga in the sense of lightning, thunder- 
bolt (< Syro-Aramaic tas, / zagtā [cry], doas: /zā ogtā [lightning] — cf. 
Mannā 205b) 1s guite common. 

Sinse it appears now clear that the meaning lightning, thunderbolt is a meta- 
phorical sense derived from the original meaning cry, none of our Koran trans- 
lators seems to have noticed that the Koran employs the synonymous Arabic 
substantive 4x1. /sayha in the same sense (cry = lightning, thunderbolt). This 
meaning can be inferred from the context of the following ten Koran passages: 
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The philological discussion of Sura 68:51 leads us henceforth to the 
following understanding: 


“Truly, those who are unbelieving would with their scowls have 
almost struck you down (= looked daggers at you) when they 
heard the admonition, saying: ‘He is indeed a possessed one!’.” 


So understood, the verse being discussed from Sura 68:51 would thus 
be: 


„Truly, those who are unbelieving would with their scowls have 
almost dashed you to the ground (as if with a bolt of lightning) 
when they heard the admonition and (at the same time) said: ‘He 
is indeed one possessed!’.”””° 


Suras 11: 67,94; 15: 73,83; 23: 41; 29: 40; 36: 29,49; 38:15; 54:31. Although 
Tabarī (XIV 44) explains this word in Sura 15:73 (Aa all /as-sayha = the cry) 
as lini 4aclis /sa gat al- adāb (the lightning of pain = punishment), all our 
three Koran translators understand it literaly as cry (Bell: the Shout; Blachēre: 
le Cri; Paret: der Schrei). On the other hand, the word 4a... /sayha (cry) in 
eschatological connexion has the sense of the (trumpet)-b/ast on the Judgement 
Day. This understanding can be derived from the following passages: Suras 
36:53; 50:42 (cf. following Suras, where it will be blast upon the trompet: 6:73; 
18:99; 20:102; 23:101; 27:87; 36:51; 39:68; 50:20; 69:13; 74:8; 78:18). The 
word awa /sayha (cry/ lightning / trump of doom), that occurs thirteen times 
correctly in the Koran, is once misread in Sura 80:33. The Koranic seeming ha- 
pax legomenon with the spelling 44 all (allegedly as-sahba), from a nonexis- 
tent Arabic root ~a /saģģa, is nevertheless correctly explained in the Lisän (II 
33a) as amall /as-sayha (the cry = crack of doom). The medial  /alif in the 
misread 4it all is, as seen above (p. 72-96), an alternative writing of medial — 
/y as in! 2 (falsely š£! / barā'a) = 23 a / bariya > briya (Suras 9:1 and 54:43; 
see above p. 97 ff.). That this uncommon spelling has its origin in an occasional 
Syro-Aramaic orthographical peculiarity will be shown elsewhere. 

226 From the different renderings of the verb tenses one can see that our Koran 
translators are having trouble coming to terms with the syntactic cohesion of 
this sentence. What determines the tense in this case is the main clause in the 
past tense | geau La) (Jammā samit) “when they heard.” The imperfect subor- 
dinate clause, () 9) 9% 9 (wa-yaqūiūn) (literally) “in that they speak” describes an 
action occurring in the past and is therefore to be rendered in the perfect tense 
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Additional examples in the Koran of apodoses 
introduced by s/ wa (and) 


Sura 37:103-104 


The further apodoses exceptionally introduced by the conjunction 5 /wa 
(and) will demonstrate that Néldeke’s remark — that in the case of many 
a protasis in the Koran the apodosis is lacking — is for the most part not 
true. Among other places, we encounter such a temporal clause in Sura 
37:103-104: 


egal ils ol 2235 s / Qual Ab y halal Lala 


Here, despite the s / w (and) preceding it, the apodosis has been cor- 
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with “in that they spoke.” The same applies for the modal and main verbs that 
are likewise dependent on the main clause and in the imperfect tense at the be- 
ginning, el sal js). AG / yakad" , la-yuzligūnaka, which for the same reason 
should be rendered in the perfect tense with “they were almost able to dash you 
to the ground’ or subjunctively “they would almost have dashed you to the 
ground.” ln this regard, cf. C. Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik {Arabic 
Grammar), § 92 (a): “The imperfectum (indicative) describes an event or state 
of affairs as taking place or existing before the eyes of the speaker; it can thus 
refer to all three time levels.” 

This last comment thus justifies not only the perfect, but also the subjunctive 
understanding of 46 gāl ja}. lS (yakad" , la-yuzligūnaka), here, however, with 
reference to the past and not to the present or future, as all three of our Koran 
translators have it, without exception. This in turn finds its justification in § 92 
(e): “By means of an imperfect subordinated to a perfect, an action is expressed 
that accompanies another action, and indeed a past action.” 

If necessary, one could also see in this imperfect tense a case following $ 92 
(b): “As praesens historicum it can also vividly describe the past.” 

Accordingly, the syntactical relationship of these connected clauses ought to be 
seemingly clear. Paret, however, rips apart this structural harmony by making 
the adverbial complement (J $) 983 ç (whereas what (Ü sl 5% ed 3 Wa-hum yagūlūn 
really means is “whereby they said”) into an independent clause in the present 
("And they say”). As one can see, it is not the fault of the Koran if it is even 
misunderstood in places in which in Arabic it is seemingly ¿(aa (mubin) 
“clear.” 
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rectly identified, already by Nēldeke, and by our Koran translators.” 
Because of other misreadings, however, their translations will be given 
in the following: 


(Bell II 446): “When they had resigned themselves, and he had 
laid him down upon his face (literally, ‘to the forehead’), (104) 
We called to him: ‘O Abraham!’...” 


(Paret 372): “Als nun die beiden sich (in Gottes Willen) ergeben 
hatten und Abraham seinen Sohn (W.: er thn) auf die Stirn nied- 
ergeworfen hatte (um ihn zu schlachten), (104) riefen wir ihn an: 
,Abraham!’...” 


(Blachēre 479): “Or quand ils eurent prononcé le salām et qu’il 
eut placé l’enfant front contre terre, (104) Nous lui criāmes: 
‘Abraham!’...” 


The following Syro-Aramaic reading will result from the philological 
analysis of this connected double verse: 


(103) “Now when the two of them were finished (arranging the 
pyre) and he (Abraham) had (laid) him (his son) bound upon the 
fire(wood), (104) we called to him: Abraham! ...” 


The first thing to be said about the verb alul (as/ama) (< Syro-Aramaic 
niere as/em) is that according to its Syro-Aramaic transitive usage it is 
a priori not to be viewed as reflexive in this passage, as Paret and Bell 


227 Th. Nēldeke, ibid. 18 (penultimate paragraph). 

228 Nevertheless, Paret remarks in his Commentary (417) in this regard: “The apo- 

dosis seems to be missing. For this reason an equivalent supplement must be in- 
serted at the end of Verse 103 (according to Zamahšarī and Baidawi after gad 
saddagta r-ru yā in Verse 105). Or it is to be assumed that the apodosis is ex- 
ceptionally introduced by wa- (as abarī says concerning this passage;...).” 
In fact, Tabarī (XXIII 80) maintains that the “Arabs” sometimes set the l 9 / 
waw (and) in front of the apodosis of |9 $ „sis UB (f2-/ammā, hatta, ida) 
(as, until, when) (i.e., of temporal clauses beginning with these three words). 
Still apparently nobody has noticed that this usage, limited to the Koran, is to a 
certain extend indirectly a Syro-Aramaism, but is more frequently a Hebraism. 
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have done, in part following 7: abari.”” In his Commentary Paret refers 


to Helmer Ringgren, Js/am, aslama and muslim (Uppsala, 1949) 26 f. 
The Kūnstlinger translation reproduced there, “When they were fin- 
ished” (27), should not be dismissed just because as/ama in this mean- 
ing is not attested in Arabic and because Ktinstlinger had taken this from 
Hebrew. To be more exact, it has been taken from Syro-Aramaic. Both 
meanings, (a) to submit (oneself) and (b) to finish (something), would in 
themselves be acceptable according to the Syro-Aramaic mixer (as/em), 
depending on which object one is imagining with it.22 9 For the under- 
standing of the Koranic context, however, Genesis 22:9 ought to be 
quoted: 


“And they came to the place which God had told him of; and 
Abraham built an (or the) altar there, and laid the (fire)wood in 
order (upon it); then he bound his son Isaac, and laid him on the 
altar upon the (fire)wood.””*! 


In contrast to this, the Koranic report skips the details relating to the 
arranging of the altar and the firewood, but summarizes it in the out- 
come with Laul Lalā (f2-/ammd aslamā): “Now when they were finished 
(with the arranging of the pyre).” This interpretation is supported by the 
traditional reading according to Jbn Mas iid, Ibn ‘Abbas and Muģāhid 
upon which Blachére (479, note 103) bases his translation: fa-lammā 
sallamā (misunderstood by Blachēre as follows): “Quand ils eurent pro- 
noncé le salam“ (when they had spoken the salaam). Yet precisely this 
variant reading, which in the Arabic transcription is to be pronounced 


229 Tabarī (XXIII 79) gives three interpretations for the verb: (a) to agree, to be of 
the same opinion (both Abraham and his son agreed...); (b) fo submit (to the 
divine will); (c) the son surrendered himself to God, whereas Abraham surren- 
dered his son to God. All three interpretations correspond to the Syro-Aramaic 
nixrd (ašlem) (Thes. M 4186f.): concordavit; se dedivit; tradidit. 

230 Cf. Thes. I] 4186: mÀ<r< (aš/em) (1) complevit, perfecit (to bring to an end, to 
complete); (4187): Cum rexas (naps): se dedidit (to devote oneself, to submit). 

231 Translation according to the Syriac Bible 63DC, United Bible Societies (Lon- 
don, 1979) 15b. 
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lalu / salima and not sallamā, is equivalent to the Syro-Aramaic amis 
šlen{ a): “(when they) were finished.” 

Against Ringgren’s opinion that the most natural explanation here 
would be that Abraham and his son had submitted to God’s will, one can 
point to Verse 102 from which this already follows. Namely, in response 
to Abraham’s question concerning the sacrifice of his son, which God 
had demanded of him in a dream, the son consents and declares that he 
is willing to submit to God's command.” That the two then set out on 
their way, as well as the other unmentioned details from Genesis 22:3-9, 
is presupposed by the Koran as already known. As a result it is more 
likely that Lalul Lala (f2-/ammda aslamā) (“now when they were finished’) 
is to be understood as the conclusion of the prior preparations. The relat- 
ed Gua 4b, / wa-tallahu li-l-ğabīn (according to the previous reading): 
"(after they were finished, and he) had thrown (him) down on his fore- 
head” (Paret), fits just as logically as the last act before the burnt offer- 
ing. The following analysis concerns itself with this last detail. 

Of all the previous scholars of the Koran, none appears to have be- 
come suspicious about the detail just cited, although neither in the Bibli- 
cal account nor in the Apocrypha, nor in any other literature is there any 
indication that Abraham had specifically laid (Speyer) or thrown his 
son down on his forehead (Paret). The Western Koran scholars must 
have seen in this a Koranic variation. 

But even linguistically nobody has raised any objections, although 
the conjectural explanations on this point by the Arabic Koran commen- 


232 See Thes. II 4183: paix (Slem), Ar. alu (salima), finitus, completus, absolutus 
est; and with a reference to the Syrian lexicographers (4184): amis ($/emnan): 
lie jā (faraģnā / farigna): (“we are finished”). The expression mentioned by the 
Lisän (XII 291a) yay! ja alu (salima min al-amr) is accordingly not to be un- 
derstood, as interpreted by the Zisān in Arabic, as le (naga) (to escape from, to 
successfully elude an affair), but in the Syro-Aramaic sense as 444 £ 8 (faraga | 
fariga minhu) (to be finished with it). 

233 The reference in the Haggadah to the devotion of Abraham and his son, men- 
tioned by Heinrich Speyer, may also refer to this (Die biblischen Erzāhlungen 
im Qoran [The Biblical Stories in the Koran] 165). 

234 Cf. H. Speyer, loc. cit. 164. 
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tators are scarcely convincing. Thus, for example, Tabar? (XXIII 80) of- 
fers the following interpretations for this passage: (a) He threw him to 
the ground on his (temple?) (here Tabarī explains the dual ġüsaï [a/- 
ģabīnān| as that which is located to the left and right of the forehead, 
and furthermore that the face has two [temples?] ās» [gabinan] be- 
tween which is the forehead); (b) he laid him down with his face to the 
ground, (c) he threw him down on his mouth; (d) he threw him down on 
his forehead,(e) he held him by the forehead to slaughter him. 

Jeffery (101), uncontested and without any further justification, 
adopts the interpretation given by 7abar7 under (a) with the definition: 
“The temple, or side of the forehead.” But his subsequent explanation is 
indecisive: 


“The exegetes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the 
Lexicons have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the 
word from the root (p>.” 


Citing Barth, he nonetheless considers an early borrowing from Aramaic 
N52) (gbīnā) (brow or eyebrow) or Syro-Aramaic rt1.3V (gbīnā) (eye- 
brow) to be possible. What is lacking here, however, is any indication of 
the usage of (us (ģabīn) (forehead) in modern written Arabic,” as well 
as in the contemporary Arabic dialects of the Near East. 

But actually the above-mentioned clarification of the expression by 
Tabarī does suggest the meaning of the Syro-Aramaic eua\/ ghind 
(eyebrows). When Tabarī explains that there are (ls (gabindn) to the 
left and the right of the forehead, he with certainty means by that the 
Syro-Aramaic rtixn V / gbīnē, namely the two “eyebrows,” and not, as 
this came to be misunderstood by the Arabic lexicographers, the two 
“sides of the forehead.” But if the forehead lies “between the two eye- 


235 See, for example, Hans Wehr Arabisches Wērterbuch fiir die Schriftsprache der 
Gegenwart [Arabic Dictionary for the Written Language of the Present Day] 
(Wiesbaden, °1985), in which the meaning given there besides “forehead,” 
“side of the forehead,” must have stemmed from this misinterpretation by 
Tabari. 

236 The Lisan (XIII 85a) explains this as follows: leary < < ğa ually 
LL. deall Guar ye jūna (a/-ģabīn is the upper part of the temple; of 
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brows,” this absolutely corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic expression 
rtiaaW dus / bët ghiné), namely that which lies “between the eye- 
brows” (or in the area of the eyebrows), i.e. precisely: the “forehead.” 
Arabic (=> (ģabīn) in the meaning of “forehead” probably originated 
etymologically from the Syro-Aramaic by omitting the Syro-Aramaic 
dis bēf) (between) and adopting the singular or pausal form of rés.a\// 
gbīnā). 

But the real problem does not lie in the etymologically correct expla- 
nation of this expression, but in its misreading. In fact, the concrete 
guidelines of the Biblical account (Gen. 22:9) provide us with an indica- 
tion of the real sense of this passage. There it says namely that Abraham 
has “bound (his son) and laid (him) over the (fire)wood. Upon closer 
examination, the Koranic passage proves to be absolutely adequate. 

Namely, unsubjected to further justification by Arab commentators 
on the Koran and just as seldom subject to examination by Western Ko- 
ran scholars, the meaning of the verbal root J (talla) in the sense of 


these there are two (2 / ģabīnān to the right and to the left of the forehead), 
and according to sānu ¿yl / Ibn Sayyidih: (yo āga] šas GU = Glinall, 
pill Salas V lina (ala) Gn Lad gala (the gabinan are two mar- 
gins surrounding the forehead on both sides in the area above the eyebrows up 
to where the hair begins); ipsla=Y 4 yaba Cyn L. Lar : Oš s (others say: 
these are each located between where the hair begins and the rim of the eye 
socket); ijas AWS SS ¢ nalili lac Made Coba all car L. āga) cag ya šās 
3al 3 (on the other hand, others say: the edges of the forehead in the area be- 
tween the two temples through to the forehead hair, all this is a gabin = a fore- 
head); (jana La Uz gas (some say however that there are “two” (ju 
Gabinan—by which probably only Syro-Aramaic =N. / gbiné “eyebrows” 
can be meant) GUnall : Glgialls . Gall AS fae (ley: gai Jú (a/- 
Azharī said: the linguistic usage of the “Arabs” corresponds to this; al- 
ģabhatān "the two foreheads” = al-ģabīnān "the two eyebrows” (?). As Jeffery 
has remarked above, one scarcely knows, in fact, what to do with such interpre- 
tation attempts. This, however, is a typical example of Arabic lexicography 
whenever it is a question of the etymological explanation of borrowed expres- 
sions. Especially striking here is the constant appeal to the linguistic usage of 
the “Arabs,” even when it is not infrequently a question of Aramaisms. 

237 Cf. Thes. | 643: BH, cf. Philos. Syr. 12: eza dus (bet gbīnē) frons, e> 
(gabha); Mannā (89a): Cae (Sabin), 4+» (Sabha) (forehead). 
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£ wa (sara a) (to throw to the ground) has become accepted. And this 
although this root has never been accepted in this meaning in the Arabic 
language (in H. Wehr it is not even cited once). Even if the Lisān (X1 
77b) can explain 4% (ta//ahu) with 4e_ (sara ahu), in doing so it is re- 
lying on this misinterpretation by the Koran commentators. That it fur- 
thermore cites as evidence for it, among other things, a verse by the poet 
AS} / a/-Kumayt (al-Asadī)) (680-744 A.D.), illustrates precisely that 
often clumsy method of the Arabic lexicographers, who, in order to ex- 
plain obscure Koranic expressions, invoke, as false evidence of them, 
their misunderstood use in later Arabic literature. 

In reality the Koranic spelling 44 / ¢-/-A is in turn based on the Syro- 
Aramaic root rAd (tā), which the Thes. (II 4440) links etymologically 
with the Arabic >Ú (ta/ā ) (to follow), but whose lexical meaning it gives 
with the Arabic (je ( 2/faga) (to hang, to hang up).”” That Syro-Ara- 


238 C. Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 824b, instead cites the Arab. 5 (talla) demisit funem 
(to let down a rope), which he may have taken from the Zisān (XI 79b). How- 
ever, the verse that the Lisän quotes as evidence for this interpretation (to let a 
rope down when drawing water in a well) is seeemingly unclear and does not, 
to be sure, permit this assumption. What suggests itself more would be, in imi- 
tation of the Syro-Aramaic root, the meaning “to hang, to hang up” or "to tie 
up,” say, on a hanger or a roller (cf. the Arabic explanation given in Manna 
[149b] for the Syro-Aramaic term dJar (dū/ītā): yA le Glee Glues 
eUll clita dlac Lge » “two suppports affixed above a well on which a 
wheel is attached for the drawing of water”). Namely, the meaning "to attach, 
to tie (to), to tie up” for the Syro-Aramaic ré\& (Z) is rendered by Manna 
(838b) in Arabic under (3) as follows: (le ( 2//aga), Lu (anata), +) (rabata). 
Similarly, in reference to a female camel (spoken of in a ģadīf) with ha (4- 
tallahā) (Lisän XI 78a), it is not “he had her kneel,” as presumed by the Lisān, 
but rather “he tied her up” that is meant. In general, the Lisān here confuses the 
roots (Ji (zalla) and ` (tala) because of the defective Arabic spelling. Only 
with the help of the cited expressions can a given meaning sometimes be deter- 
mined on the basis of the context from the equivalent Syro-Aramaic root. As 
concerns the further adit g4 ¿š Cilia (yo Nt gil ga zilia cas) (Lisän XI 
78a f.) (the keys to the treasures of the earth were brought to me and hung on, 
tied to my hand), this last meaning from Syro-Aramaic reà (4/4) would fit bet- 
ter than the interpretation presumed by the Lisān, “thrown down into my hand.” 
The same is true of the Syro-Aramaic root Aà (ta) to which the Thes. (11 4437) 
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maic <N (4/7) can at the same time mean “to hang, to hang up” and “to 
tie (to), to bind” is illustrated by the Thes. (II 442) under (3) with the 
following citations: 


eano marcà (tlāwū(h)y ba-zgīpā) (they hung him on = 
bound him to the cross); reso \s Aà (tē al gaysa): in cruce 
pendens (hanging on the cross = bound to the cross). 


But the Thes. (II 4441) presents us with a further instance that could 
have virtually be taken from our Koran passage. Namely, in speaking of 
Abraham it is said: wis As mts Aà (tā breh al Tata) “he bound 
his son (and placed him high) upon the pyre” (1.e: he placed his son 
bound upon the pyre). The Syro-Aramaic expression rd\s (74/2 ) (here 
to be understood as altar, pyre)””” in turn helps us to decipher the mis- 
read expression pall (/r-/-ģabīn) (previously understood as: to be 
thrown down upon one’s forehead). Namely, read differently, this 
should yield a synonym of red\s (7atā ) (altar, pyre). For that, we only 
need to imagine the point under the — / g as not being there, which 
results in the reading (414 (/-/-Aabin or li-I-hābbīn). However, read in 
Arabic the root (2x (habana), after a search through the Lisdn, produces 
no meaning. Yet here, too, as in the case of the two preceding expres- 
sions, an identical Syro-Aramaic root should help us further. 

First of all the Koranic spelling (41 suggests the triliteral Syro- 
Aramaic root „=w (hban). With the original meaning of “to be lazy, 
sluggish,” this proves, however, after a check of the Thesaurus and Bro- 
ckelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum, to be unsuitable. The next root to be con- 
sidered is the mediae geminatae =u (hab) whose original meaning "to 


99240 


burn” appears to fit our passage. The suffix ¿= / -m would correspond 


assigns the Arabic (3 (ta//a). Here, too, the explanations provided by the Zisān 
(79b) are not always convincing. 

239 Cf. Thes. II 2891 (2) excelsum, altare, ara. 

240 Thes. J, 1168: =» (hab), exarsit, accensus est. Manna (213b): 28) (ittagada), 
g (i/tahaba), = 22) (itarama). Arguing in favor of a borrowing from Syro- 
Aramaic is the Arabic root <= (habba), which is still common usage only in 
the meaning “to love, to like,” which derived originally from “to be inflamed in 
love for.” 
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to the Syro-Aramaic masculine plural suffix .. -m. The Syro-Aramaic 
transcription as (habbin)*' would accordingly be an active masculine 
plural participle, congruent with the reference — implicit in the Koran 
but explicitly named in Genesis 22:9 — to rta.s (gaysé) (pieces of 
wood), which would yield the meaning “the (pieces of wood) (for) burn- 
ing.” The originally attributive active participle (the burning), referring 
to the implicit noun (pieces of wood), would substitute for it as the sub- 
stantive. Accordingly, under u> (ģābbīn) = „= (habbin), in analogy 
with the Koranic plural 1.545 (wagūd) (Suras 2:24; 3:10; 66:6; 85:5), one 
would understand “burning” (materials / pieces of wood) = “burning 
materials” / “pieces of wood for burning” (or collectively: firewood)?” 
Still to be explained in the case of gaat (/7--habbm) is the function 
of the prefixed preposition — / /r-. On the basis of the examples cited 
above from the Thesaurus, one would here expect the equivalent of the 
Syro-Aramaic As (4/) (on, above), i.e. the Arabic ‚Ae (4/2). It is not 
documented in Classical Arabic that the preposition A / /- is used in 
this meaning.” The Thesaurus also gives no example for this usage in 


241 On the verba mediae geminatae, cf. Nēldeke, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac 
Grammar], § 178 B. 

242 On the attributive use of the active participle, see Nēldeke, Syr. Gramm, § 282, 
par. 2: ràta. retas (nūrā yāgettā) “a burning fire,” several times in Daniel 
3; on the nominal use of the participles: §§ 281, 282; the Thes. (I, 1621) provid- 
es a further example in this regard with reno. (vāgdā) (1) fomes, ligna quibus 
ignis accenditur, ała) (a/-hatab) (firewood), for which Mannā (315a) addi- 
tionally cites the Koranic 5 s 9 (wugūd) (firewood, fuel). The Thes. documents 
= / hab as a verb (I 1168): mis as» risa (gumré habén meneh) car- 
bones succensi sunt ab eo (coals blazed up out of him), 2 Sam. 22:9, Ps. 13:9; 
and additionally as a substantive (1170): esas» (habbiba) quidcunque facile 
accenditur, quisquiliae, sarmentum (anything easily inflammable, hay, brush- 
wood), accompanied by further examples. 

243 Yet what Carl Brockelmann calls “the direction-pointing /a,” as discussed in his 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen [Outline of 
the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages| II, Berlin, 1913 (rpt. 
Hildesheim, 1961), 377, § 242, has in reality the same function. This appears 
clearly from the example quoted there: inkabba /ruaghihi meaning (he) “fell on 
his face.” That this Ja- is a reduced form of (se /'alā > 4) / ila > —/ la 
(not /i-)will be explained in a forthcoming publication. 
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Syro-Aramaic. Manna, however, out of a total of 31 functions of the A / 
l- , mentions under the twenty-fifth the meaning še (a/ā) (on) with 
the following example (364 a): 


ras) mms Amera eitea enat Am dure re 
(lā it l-hon dumsé b-ar à w-šetestā sīmā 1-502) 
5 jina gle le guage Lal Vy Gayl à agl ol Y 
“They have neither bases (anchored) in the ground nor foundation 
based on rock.” 


Further Utilization of — / li- instead of le (alā) 
Sura 7:143 


We further encounter this function of —1/ //- in the meaning of „de ( alā) 
(on) in Sura 7:143: Chall 4+) „da Lali (f2-/ammā taģallā rabbuhu li-l- 
ģabal). The preposition — / Zí- (actually Ja-), here as dative, has been 
misunderstood by our Koran translators as follows: 


(Bell I 150, 139): “but when his Lord unveiled His glory to the 
mountain, ...” 


(Paret 135): “Als nun sein Herr dem Berg erschien, ...” 


(Blachēre 191): “[Mais] quand son Seigneur se manifesta à la 
montagne, ...” 


However, what is probably meant here is that God appeared on the 
mountain, as is confirmed by Exodus 24:16. This function of the prepo- 
sition — / li- (/a-) in the sense of „le (a/ā ) (on, above), a function that 
is documented by the Eastern Syrian lexicographers, is one of the hither- 
to unappreciated Eastern Syriac details in the Koran. 

Thus, according to the Syro-Aramaic reading, the double verse 103- 
104 from Sura 37 1s to be understood as follows: 


„Now when the two of them were finished (with the arranging of 
the altar for the burnt offering) and he (Abraham) had (laid) him 
(his son) bound upon the fire(wood), we called to him: Abraham!” 
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Another reading of the spelling x= (/a-/-habbin) would be conceiv- 
able since, unlike the Thesaurus and Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum, 
Mannā (216a) also quotes the Syro-Aramaic verbal root «=» (Aban), par- 
allel to = (Bab), in the meaning, =) (/ffarama), Jail (Ita ala), 
celi (ta aggaga) (to burn, to flare up, to blaze up) and with it the extend- 
ed verbal stems „= (habben), ~audr< (ethabban), „are (ahben), and 

«shàr (ettahban). The absence of this root with this meaning in the 

other lexicons, however, gives rise to the suspicion that this might only 

be a secondary formation from =w (hab). "* 
in fact in use among the Eastern Syrians, two things would be conceiv- 
able: 

(a) as a singular passive participle ressu (Abīnā) (in the Arabic pau- 
sal form (= / ģabīn) it could be included among the substantives 
as a synonym for rera. (yāgdā) (firewood), something which 
would change nothing in the proposed interpretation; 

(b) however, if by it one understands, in reference to Isaac, the 
“burnt offering,” it would then be permissible to understand the 
preposition —1 / li- (la-), not in the meaning (ge ( 2/4) (on, abo- 
ve), but as a particle of determination in the sense of as, to (re- 
spectively, to do or to become something). Even though Néldeke 
considers this function in Syro-Aramaic to be a Hebraism from 
the translation of the Bible (Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Gram- 
mar] Š 247, e.g., Gen. 2:7), Mannā (363a) cites it under | pile 
( asira”) (tenth) 3_) 3 all (/i-s-sayrira) (as an expression of be- 
coming) with the example: ts md pas) amre (ehwē /-ķūn l-a- 
ba) ui aS O S] (akūnu la-kum aba”) (I will become as a father to 
you). In this meaning, the verse (ps 45 (Lla) Llu Lli (/2- 
lammā aslamā / salima wa-tallahu /talāhu la-lhabīn) (Syro-Ara- 
maic: mu ako amis „1 ta (kad dën šlem(l) wa-tlāy- 
(hī) /a-hbīnā) would be understood as follows: 


However, if this variant was 


“Now after the two of them were finished (with the arranging of 


244 Perhaps falsely derived from the unrecognized suffix of the 3" person perfect 
feminine plural of «=w (Habén) or the 3™ person masculine plural of the active 
participle «=» (ģābbīn), or of the feminine plural „=u (Aābbān). 
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the altar for the burnt offering) and he (Abraham) had bound him 


(his son) to become (as) a burnt offering, (we called to him: 
Abraham!) ...“. 


Yet as reasonable as this reading may appear, it has two arguments 
ugainst it: (a) the prototype of the Biblical account (Gen 22:9), accord- 
ing to which Abraham bound his son and laid him on the firewood, and 
(b) the circumstance that, at least until now, the Syro-Aramaic root „us 
(lban), except in Manna, does not appear to have occurred anywhere 
else in Syro-Aramaic literature. Thus, as things stand, preference must 
be given to the first reading. 

Finally, a point should be made about a further detail in the last 
verse. The borrowed Arabic particle ol / an (properly én > an, from Old 
Aramaic 71 / hen > N / én, originally, among other things, a demonstra- 
live pronoun) used so frequently in the Koran to introduce direct speech 
(add lh c / an ya Ibrahim) is nothing other than the rough translation 
of the corresponding Syro-Aramaic particle + / d, which also has this 
function.” As a Syriacism, this use of the particle ol / an proper to the 
Koran has never really been absorbed into the Arabic language, even 
though it was employed in later classical Arabic literature in imitation of 
the Koran, and this, probably also for the reason that, because unusual, it 


was considered particularly classical." 


Sura 12:15 


Moreover, another apodosis introduced by the conjunction 5/ wa (and) 
occurs in the following temporal sentence from Sura 12:15: 


tall Cu (fo peas O | graal g 45 | gas Lal 
Os ant Y ad g laa ah pals ag tii! asl} Ls gl g 


245 Cf. Th. Nēldeke, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] §§ 341, 367, 372. 

246 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] § 147, note 2 
(184). However, Brockelmann refers, in the case of the function of cf / an to 
introduce the direct question in classical Arabic, to no dependence whatsoever 
on Syro-Aramaic. 
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Confused by the 3/ wa (and), our Koran translators are unable to com- 
prehend the syntactical scheme of this temporal sentence made up of a 
protasis and an apodosis and try in different ways to find a solution: 


Bell (I 219) fails to see the apodosis and suspects a gap in the 
text: “So when they had taken him away, and agreed to place him 
in the bottom of the cistern ... .... and We suggested to him the 
thought: ‘Thou wilt certainly tell them of this affair of theirs, 
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when they are not aware’. 


Paret (191) comes up with the apodosis and puts it in parentheses: 
“Als sie ihn dann mitgenommen hatten und tibereingekommen 
waren, ihn auf den Grund der Zisterne zu tun (war es um ihn 
geschehen). Und wir gaben ihm ein”: „Du wirst ihnen (später) 
über das, was sie da getan haben (W: über diese ihre Angelegen- 
heit) Kunde geben, ohne daß sie (es) merken (daß du selber zu 
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ihnen sprichst)’. 


Blachére (260) shifts the apodosis to Verse 16 and reads three 
protases in front of it: “Quand ils eurent emmené Joseph et furent 
tombés d’accord pour le jeter dans les profondeurs d’un certain 
puits, [quand] Nous eūmes révélé [à Joseph pour le consoler]: 
„Tu leur rediras, sans qu’ils le pressentent, leur actuel méfait!’, 16 
[quand] ils furent revenus le soir a leur pēre, en pleurant, ils 
s’écrierent:..” 


Here our Koran translators seem to have overlooked Tabarī, since he has 
recognized that in this temporal sentence a 9/ wa introduces the apodo- 
sis, although he places the latter too early. In his opinion the sentence 
should be read: 


"Now when they had taken him with them, they came to an 
agreement to let him down into the depths of the cistern. And we 


247 However, under note lla Paret makes a correct assumption: “Or, ‘to put him 
onto the bottom of the cistern, we gave him in.’” 
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gave in him: ,Truly, you will, without their noticing it, proclaim 
them this, their affair’ S 


One could accept this reading if the verse had not been cut unnecessarily 
into two sentences as a result. Yet the unity of the sentence is preserved 
if one places, as follows, the apodosis in the last part of the sentence 
(which Noldeke,”” however, overlooked): 


“Now when they had taken him with them and together decided 
to let him down into the depths (or into the darkness) of the cis- 
tern, we gave in him: ‘You’ll see, you will, without their noticing 
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it, proclaim them this their conspiracy’. 


The Arabic expression <l (agma a) in the meaning “to agree, to agree 
on something” has become so common in Arabic that no one would 
think of questioning its Arabic origin. If one compares it, however, with 
the lexically equivalent Syro-Aramaic expression xxx (kannes) (to 
meet) in its reflexive form «1sdre (efkannas), it becomes clear from the 
meaning documented in the Thes. (I 1171) under (1) convenit (to come 
together; to come to an agreement, to decide together) and under (2) 
conclusus est (to be decided, to come to the conclusion)” that Arabic 
=] (ažma a) in this specific sense is a loan formation from the lexi- 
cally equivalent Syro-Aramaic expression. This would be a further ex- 
ample of our case (f) (see page 24 above). 

An interpretation of the expression +46 (ģayāba') is lacking in 7a- 
bari (XII 160). The meaning assumed by Bell and Paret, “bottom” (of 
the cistern), corresponds to that advocated — without any further expla- 
nation — by the Lisān (I 655b). The meaning “profondeurs” (depths), as 
Blachēre has in part correctly conjectured (but without justifying this 
philologically), corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic resas ( ubbā), evi- 


248 Cf. Tabarr XII 160. 

249 Th. Nēldeke, Neue Beiträge [New Essays] 18 (penultimate paragraph). It is as- 
tonishing that Nēldeke here saw no connection with his remark, cited above, on 
the function of the conjunction $/ wa (and) to introduce the apodosis in An- 
cient Hebrew. 

250 The same in C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syr. 336a (under 7): conclusum est. 
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dence for which we find in the following examples cited in the Thes. (II 
2823) under (2): estet duò resas ( ubbē tahtayé d-ara) (the 
lower depths of the earth); ossis resas ( ubbē amigé) (the deep 
abysses); Naszx msas ( ubbāh da-šyēl) abyssus inferorum (the im- 
measurable depths of Hell ). However, because of the Koranic defective 
spelling, probably the Koranic as well as the variant reading of Ubayy 
cial) due à (f gayba" I-ģubb') given by the Lisān (I 655b, ult.) cor- 
respond to the Syro-Aramaic esas ( ūyābā) (Thes. II 2824): obscura- 
tio (darkening, darkness), which would justify the pronunciation u= 
(uyyāba / ‘uyaba). Also coming close to this sense is the additional 
nominal form ass ( aybā),”! for which the Thes. under (2) gives the 


251 A probable derivative of this is Arabic Āne ( ayba) which the Thes. (II 2824) 
associates with it in the meaning of large basket, trunk, closet. Cf. the Lisan I 
634a: li dā OG < al cya ele g dali o (ayba: is a container made of 
leather in which tools/baggage are kept); aå Jai adi a duj vlad Aull, 
2 pan £ 2 Jl (ayba: is in addition a basket made of leather, J» )/ zabbil < 
Syro-Aramaic rtdas1 / zabbila < Persian O 5 / zanbil / zambil [$. Fraenkel, 
Aramāische Fremdwörter (Aramaic Foreign Words) 78], in which the harvest- 
ed grain is transported); AÀ aà Jaag La tån g (ayba: is furthermore that 
in which clothing is kept). What the Lisān then cites is interesting here, the 
Hadīt (a saying of the Prophet) on the occasion of the peace treaty with the 
Meccans in Hudaybīya: à Ka duc aging Ling c Dlul Yy Mel Y Abū 
Ubayd is said according to a/-Azhari to have explained DAYI y Dey! (24 
iglal wa-l-islāħ, but to have refrained from the interpretation of dā g S a due 
( ayba makfufa). Then the Lisān explains the expression åse ( 2yba), with ref- 
erence to the “Arabs,” who are said to designate that which is concealed in the 
heart with whe ( iyāb) (probably < Syro-Aramaic réasax / ūyyābā: the dark, 
concealed), just as one would keep his clothes in an due ( ayba) (closet) (< 
Syro-Aramaic réa.s / aybā). Yet the oscillating explanation in the Lisän (XI 
500 f.) of Sie! (iģlāl) between “theft, plunder” and “betrayal” points rather to 
a borrowed variant from Syro-Aramaic «dd (una- alta) (Mannd 542a/b, un- 
der [4]: š s 5 [gazwa], 443.5 [zahfZ] marauding, military expedition). JL 
(4slāl) then proves to be a parallel expression as a further variant based on Syro- 
Aramaic red. dx (šlēlā) (Manna 790b: di /nahība, ca al) danē /ganima™ l- 
harb: spoils of war; [2] Jd lūši / istibak al-gitāl: thick of battle). Among 
others, the Zisān (XI 342a) lists the following approximative conjectures: (a) 
As 43 pull (as-sariga L-baftya) (secret purloining); (b) š xÚ) š yell (a/-gara 
z-zāhira) (open attack). In the case of the helplessness of the Lisän to explain 
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following example from Bar Baklūl: 5 g Pale ast ea, (aybā: thick, 
dark clouds). Based on this and in view of the homonymous Koranic 
orthography (though probably with a plural ending), the meaning dark- 
ness (of the cistern) seems to fit best in our passage. 

As far as the spelling C6 is concerned, it should be noted that this 
orthography, whose final — /-# could be explained as a feminine singular 
status constructus, suggests rather a plural ending in the style of the in- 
tensifying Syro-Aramaic plural form resas ( ubbē) (depths or dark- 
nesses). The current canonical pronunciation gayābat' (sing.) should 
accordingly be changed to ģayābāt' (plur.). This is significant because it 


the expression 44 +<, due (ayba maktlīfā), the Syro-Aramaic can once more 
be of assistance. This is because åse (@yba) as a borrowing from Syro-Ara- 
maic =s ( aybā) is etymologically related to esas ( ubbā) (“abyss,” etc.). 
As to the participial adjective 44 g Sa (makfifa), it should be noted that the Ara- 
bic sound <! / £ can correspond to the Syro-Aramaic AV g (cf. S. Fraenkel, Ara- 
mdische Fremdwörter {Aramaic Foreign Words], xix: "Only in isolated cases 
does one find a & for hard G ....”). The etymological equivalent of the Arabic 
root S (kaffa) would accordingly be the Syro-Aramaic „aa (gap) (although 
the Thes. cites the variants <=, sx. [gpa] and asas [kpipa] in the same 
meaning gibbus, gibbosus). Interesting here is the Arabic equivalent that the 
Thes. (II 765, penult.) gives for sa\ (gpap): “Ar. S (kaffa) clausit (to close), 
cf. Ls Sa (makfif)” (Lisän IX 303b, designation for a blind person whose 
eyes are closed). Finally, under the variant -aN (gāf ), Manna (99a) lists as an 
Arabic equivalent (2): GUI) Su. lel. Mag (awsada, aglaga, sakkara l- 
bab) (to close the door), and C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 110a, under 
Etpa. NQ re (efgayyap ) clausus est (to be closed), the Arabic equivalent: “ut 
ar. ila! (a22/2y (to close), which documents the borrowing of this no longer 
common Arabic expression from Syro-Aramaic (cf. Lisān IX 35b, according to 
a Hadīt of the Hagé, the pilgrimage: GU) Glal [aģāfa I-bābļ [< - ` r / agip 
“he closed the door”; „S4! yl | sisal [aģīftī abwabakumj) [close your doors”]). It 
follows from this that LS (kaffā) and <sLa (Žāfa) in this meaning werc in all 
probability originally dialectally caused variants of one and the same Syro- 
Aramaic root, wherein the Syro-Aramaic sound `, / g was sometimes rendered 
in Arabic by a <? / k, thus explaining the origin of both variants in Arabic. 
According to this, the previously cited Hadi aging Ling « (Dual Yo Dēļ Y 
44 ofS. due would, with the help of Syro-Aramaic, have the following sense: 
“No raiding and no fighting (any more); (from now on) the rift between you and 
us is closed.” 
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here rules out the meaning =š (gar) “bottom” that was falsely conjec- 
tured by the Lisān and that in this context is only possible in the singu- 
lar. On these grounds it seems justified, as proposed above, to translate 
call Gut À (gayabat’ I-ģubb' ) with the intensifying plural: into the 
“depths” (into the abyss) or into the “darknesses” (into the dark) of the 
cistern. 

In this connection in the case of the Syro-Aramaic root as (2) (in 
the first stem, to be ridiculous; to go under, to disappear no longer com- 
mon) one should note the following Arabic equivalents that Manna 
(531b) cites under .=.: ( ayyeb) (and in part under s.r / ab): uc 
( ayyaba), x (sabira) (to ridicule, to make fun of); (2) =è (gayyaba), 
s (wara), aie ( attama) (to make invisible, to cause to disappear, to 
darken); (3) ex (gayyama) (to cover with clouds, to cloud over). 

From this Syro-Aramaic root two main variants, which were in all 
likelihood originally created dialectally, then developed in Arabic with 
each of them being assigned one of the two original meanings of the 
Syro-Aramaic expression: (a) one variant faithful to the original Lie 
( āba) / «xe ( ayyaba) in the meaning of “to bear a stigma; to find fault 
with, to revile due to a stigma,” and (b) a second Arabicized variant Wie 
(gaba) / «+ (gayyaba) in the meaning of (I) “to go under, to disappear, 
to not be seen” and (II) “to cause to disappear, to make invisible,” from 
which was derived an extended Arabic secondary variant: <44e ( ayhab) 
and «446 (ģayhab) (which the Zisān [I 632b f. / 653b] gives, respec- 
tively, as an additional root: ge or ge). That these last are secondary 
variants is evidenced by the nominal form cited in the Zisān with the 
meaning “dark of night, darkness,” 446 (gayhab), whose plural form 
ché (gayahib) (darknesses, obscurities) corresponds exactly to the 
Koranic wall C6 (ģayābāt' I-ģubb) (darknesses of the cistern). In the 
same way, the Lisān (I 633ff., 654a ff.) quotes under each of the earlier 
main variants expressions that indicate their Syro-Aramaic origin. As a 
result of the pronunciation-based splitting of this originally single root, 
it was practically inevitable that the later Arabic lexicography would in 
part mix up the interpretation of these two variants. 
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Sura 18:79 


An expression from the Koranic reworking of the story of Alexander 
(Sura 18:60-82)” in which Moses takes the place of Alexander offers is 
a typical example of such a misunderstanding. In Verse 71 it is said that 
Moses and his companion get into a boat. Moses abruptly knocks a hole 
(Arabic (33 / ģaraga < Syro-Aramaic at» / Araq) in the boat. Indignant, 
his companion shouts at him asking whether his intention in doing so 
was to cause those sitting in the boat to drown; this indeed would have 
been absolutely “unheard-of!” In Sura 18:79 Moses later represents to 


252 Cf. Paret, Kommentar [Commentary] 316. 

253 On the expression |_y«l (zmra”) (in the context: | ya Lua Cia ail “There you 
have done something terrible,” Paret’s translation [244]), Paret remarks in his 
Commentary on the passage (318) that its interpretation is uncertain. Yet the 
context suggests a borrowing from the Syro-Aramaic root +s / mar : (original 
meaning) “to be bitter,” (of persons) “to feel pain,” (impersonal) “to pain” (cf. 
Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 400b : 1. acerbus fuit; 2. \ (mM) dt [merat 
(/ah) lī | dolui). In terms of its form, )_„4! is an unrecognized Arabic elative (an 
absolute superlative, a comparative form of the adjective) and accordingly to be 
read amarr*(and not imra”) in the sense of | za (mumirra”) (extremely upset- 
ting = extremely shocking, scandalizing). Moreover, a homonymous elative _jal 
(amarr") occurs in Sura 54: 46, where the final hour is characterized as “very 
painful’ (only correspondingly translated by Blachére [566] with “tres amère”). 
Under aph. ter (amar) and palp. tat (marmar), the Thes. (II 2200) gives a 
whole series of equivalents in this figurative sense: « Sale) « jas ç all e jaja 

Lai etc. For the expression cial Log CD “yl Ls the Lisän (V 167b) ex- 
plains "al (amarra) verbally (what that one has said is neither bitter nor sweet). 
Moreover, here too the Zisān is not always able to distinguish the root borrowed 
from Syro-Aramaic _ (marra) (to be bitter or to feel pain) from the homony- 
mous Arabic root > (marra) (to go past, to pass by). An example of this is pro- 
vided by the expression — x (marraf) in Sura 7:189 when it is used in reference 
to a woman at the beginning of her pregnancy: ‘agi Olen Gila alias Lili 
4; O Bell (I 156 f.): “[S]he bore a light burden and passed on with it.” Paret 
(140 f.) translates: “Als er ihr dann beigewohnt hatte, war sie auf eine leichte 
Weise schwanger. Dieser Zustand dauerte bei ihr eine Zeitlang an.” Finally, 
Blachére (199) “...elle porta [d abord] un fardeau léger et alla sans peine.” In 
this, our translators follow the interpretation by Tabar? (IX 143 f.), advocated 
among others by the Lisān (V 165b), for the expression & ya (marrat y: “she 
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bore it (in this easy state) for a time without complaining.” Here it suffices to 
read murrat (passively) in the sense of &_ja +43 (tamarmarat) to arrive at the 
meaning cited above in Brockelmann of ms (mA) àt» / merat (läh) beh = 
41 © yo (murrat bihi) “she had trouble with it,” where exactly the opposite is 
meant, namely the complaints at the beginning of pregnancy. In the case of the 
spelling |_ the made-up misreading (imra”) is in the same way responsible 
for its misinterpretation. Here the identical expression in Sura 54:46 should 
have suggested the reading amarr*. A conceivable explanation for this might be 
that the Arabic readers, confused by the final End-! / 4, did not want to see in 
the spelling | 4% an elative of their familiar adjective _» (murr) because, 
according to the rules of the later Arabic grammar, the elative is considered to 
be diptotic and to that extent cannot take a final | / Z in the accusative case. 
They seem never to have hit upon the idea that the latter could be justified due 
to the rhyme. That may be why they considered it preferable to devise an ex- 
pression with this vocalization that did not exist in Arabic than to assume that 
the Koran had (in their opinion) committed a grammatical error. In the process, 
the fact that Tabarr (XV 284) refers to the linguistic usage of the “Arabs” and to 
a verse by a/-Rāģiz does not mean at all that the expression ! | (zmrd) has not 
been misread or that it has not been used further in this misread form. The ex- 
planation that 4%! (a/-imr) is a nominal form of! 5 yd (ummura), that according 
to — Jl =S alali Jal yen, that is, certain persons knowledgeable in the 
linguistic usage of the Arabs, it is said of people aà yad Stal y |) g AS 13) when 
they get out of hand and grow stronger, shows precisely that this has no con- 
nection whatsoever with our Koranic context (to say nothing of the doubtful in- 
terpretation). On the other hand, the remaining explanations | Sia ins Cis ail 

Labe ed ile’ 9 “you have done something monstrous and committed a re- 
prehensible deed” as well as |\_S3 (nukra”) (Sura 18:74 S5 Wo Gta / ģita 
Say a" nukrā < Syro-Aramaic r& taas / nukrāyā “you have done something re- 
pugnant”) come closer to the suspected sense. Nevertheless, it remains aston- 
ishing that the Arabic commentators have not hit upon the idea of the elative of 
“yal (amarr) still quite common today in expressions like “yaY! (313 (daqa L- 
amarr) (he experienced, suffered something bitter), usually in the intensifying 
dual form Cre (al-amarrayn ) (something doubly bitter, cf., e.g., H. Wehr 
under x / amarr). Thus the expression |_y«! (amarra) with the Arabic elative 
and the Syro-Aramaic semantic content (shocking, scandalous) offers us a typi- 
cal example of the combination of two linguistic components in terms of form 
and content. In passing, it should also be noted that the Koranic use of Unt Coa 
(gita Saya” ) (as well as elsewhere a / ata, with and without < / br-, e.g. 
Sura 4:15,19,25; 60:12; 65:1) in the meaning of “to commit” is obviously de- 
rived from the Syro-Aramaic Ñ dre (efā /) (cf. Manna 45: emy cine 


his companion the true sense of his — at first glance — shocking action: 
The boat belonged to poor boatmen; a king who was seizing every boat 
in the surrounding area had been pursuing them. For this reason, he ex- 
plains, kse! OÍ Ga)! (arattu an aībahā) “I wished [according to the 
previous understanding:] to damage it.” The underlined Arabic expres- 
sion is in fact understood in this way by our Koran translators without 
having any doubts about the explanation given by 7abari: 


[eta /a-htaha] (literally: to come to the sin]: 44bA OS j [irtakaba batiya®"] “to 
commit a sin”). Thus, likewise, in the Mary Sura 19:27: Ü š U Gita al (/2- 
gad ģiti Say a" fārīvā) “truly you have done something abominable” (accord- 
ing to Paret, Kommentar [Commentary] 324, the meaning of farīyan) — “some- 
thing unheard-of,’ Übersetzung [Translation] 249 — is disputed). The Arabic 
spelling Ü xš (arfya), however, corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic r<, tə (paryā 
or parya), depending on whether a passive or an active participle of the root 
„te (pri) or rēta (pra) is to be read here (although the comparative form parrā- 
ya would also be possible). Taking into account the fact that the Arabic mean- 
ing that Manna 605a gives under reta (pra) (2) z (ba aga), (34 (šagga) (to 
rip open, to tear to pieces) is the Arabic meaning with the greatest likelihood of 
being correct here, the most reasonable reading appears to be rt. ta (pāryā) in 
the figurative sense of “heart-rending.” Following this sense the mediae gemi- 
natae ta (par) — under whose palpel tata (parpar) Manna (604b) lists precise- 
ly the meanings (6): pal 625 (za aai cala (suliba galbuhu min siddat! l-wa- 
fa‘) (his heart passes away, is torn to pieces from all the pain), (8): re ( ad- 
daba), Q >a (mazzaga) (to torture, to tear to pieces) — appears to be a variation 
of the root ,ta (prò and rets (pra). A fourth variety still to be named is the me- 
diae a / w a (par), whose Arabic meanings Mannā (580) gives as follows: (1) 

le . DU (fra, gal’) (to cook, to overcook); (2) buel . ouat (gadiba, igtiza) 
(to be angry, to become furious); (3) la . >Š (nafara, išmma azza) (to experi- 
ence an aversion to, to detest). It is not impossible that the Koran means the last 
root based on the meaning, but based on the rhyme employs the tertiae rt / ālaļ. 
This all the more so since the latter meaning (“‘scandalous, repugnant, disgust- 
ing”) seems best to fit the previously named parallel expressions !_4! (aznarrā) 
(irritating, outrageous) and | $ (nukrā) (disturbing, repugnant). The expres- 
sion from Sura 19:27 ü š Lš Gia Sl (/a-gad ģiti Saya’ fārīvā) (= Syro-Ara- 
maic «ta īm ude / etayf i) Lmeddem pāryā |parraya) would accord- 
ingly have the following meaning, equivalent to the Syro-Aramaic participial 
adjective reta (pāryā or parrāyā): "You have truly done something disgust- 
ing!” 
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(Bell I 281,78): “... I wished to damage it ...” 
(Paret 245): “... Ich wollte es nun schadhaft machen ...” 
(Blachēre 326): “... j’ai voulu Pendommager ...” 


For his part, Jabarī (XVI 1 f.) refers to Mugahid, who explains the (gen- 
eral) sense of the expression with the verb occurring in Verse 71, (3 ya 
(ģaraga): “to damage (something) by ripping a hole (in it).” The scepti- 
cal question, what the use of this would have been, since in the Koran it 
is said of this king after all that he was taking every boat whether dam- 
aged or not, is met with the answer: This king was seizing every intact 
boat (ispa dis (JS) as certain readings show. At the same time 
Tabarīrefers to the alleged reading of bn Mas tid sal, AL abel ys JS; 
lat dala dias JS, whom, without further ado, Blachére also fol- 
lows and translates: “... un roi qui, derriére eux, s’arrogeait tout bon 
vaisseau, comme prise [a king who, behind them, was seizing every 
good vessel as booty].” The fact that this dubious addition has in reality 
had to take the rap for the misinterpreted reading uel (a ībahā ) will be 
shown in the following. 

The explanation provided by Jabar? to interpret the statement ©. Be 
uel cj (I wished to “damage” it), lede Lal a A3 GUL (by that he 
made it clear that he also “damaged” it), testifies namely to an uncus- 
tomary transitive use in Arabic of the basic stem wile (žba), even 
though the Arabic lexicons, probably on the basis of this misinterpreted 
Koranic passage, in addition to the customary intransitive use (faulty, to 
have defects) also falsely list this transitive use (to make faulty)’. This 
is just one among other examples of misunderstood and distorted Kora- 
nic expressions that have been accepted into the Arabic lexicography. 

The actual basis for this misunderstanding, however, is that the tradi- 
tional Koranic reading xe! (aībahā) leaves absolutely no room for 


254 See, for example, Hans Wehr’s Arabisches Wērterbuch [Arabic Dictionary], 
under (Wise) Wile (ba). Information on the transitive use, exclusively, of the 
2" stem ie ( 2yyaba) (to find fault with, to criticize for having a flaw, etc.) is 
given to us by the linguistic usage of modern Arabic dialects, particularly in the 
Near East. 
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doubt in this context about the transitive use of the root ole ( āba), un- 
derstood in Arabic. But if one imagines under it the Syro-Aramaic 
causative stems -=s ( ayyeb) and -.sr (270), it becomes clear that 
what is meant by the traditional Arabic reading ue) (a ībahā) is noth- 
ing other than the Syro-Aramaic m=. rt (a 104h) (masaren dus. SLY 
d-a ībāh “I wanted to camouflage it”). Namely, under both of the causa- 
tive stems Mannā (531b) gives the Arabic equivalent as, among other 
things, «3. 46 (ģayyaba, wara ) (to cause to disappear, to make in- 
visible). Thus, to this extent, the only thing that would have been needed 
to obtain the equivalent correct Arabic reading in the second causative 
stem, Lene | (ugayyibaha), was a dot over the ¢/ ayn. Read in this way, 
ketl Oj C lā (f2-arattu an uģayyibahā ), the verse segment therefore 
acquires its real sense for the first time: “...] wanted in this way to make 
it (the boat) invisible = to camouflage it.” As a result, the interpretation 
according to which Moses wanted “to make” the boat “defective” is not 
only linguistically and grammatically, but also objectively false. 

In other words, if one asks oneself to what extent Moses wanted only 
to make the boat invisible or camouflage it, against the reproach that he 
wanted instead to allow those sitting in it to drown, this is made fairly 
clear to the extent that he wanted to make the boat virtually invisible 
from a distance for the greedily prowling king. Namely, speaking of the 
latter, the Koran says he was seizing every boat. The attempt to evade 
him by “making the boat defective” would accordingly have been in 
vain. From his companion’s reproach one can thus infer instead that he 
wanted only to sink the boat partially as camouflage so that from a dis- 
tance it could no longer be identified as such. Moreover, that the boat 
has not been completely sunk is proven not least by the circumstance 
that Moses was only able to make this statement to his companion after 
the apparently successful weathering of this adventure. 

A final comment on this verse will be accorded to the expression 
lamas (gasba”) (violent), referring to the king who was forcing entry to 
every ship. Conspicuously, the Arabic root wat (gasaba) (to force) or 
the corresponding reading occurs only in this passage in the Koran. All 
of the other comparable spellings (with personal suffixes) are based on 
the roots ut (gadiba) (to anger) or (pac (asā) (< Syro-Aramaic 
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x / $4) (to be unruly, disobedient). However, a look at the other 
meanings of the Syro-Aramaic verb rps (sā) yields in addition the 
transitive meanings "to force, to capture,” which Mannā (557b) renders 
in Arabic under (2) as follows: ile . y5. pad. nal. ajil (alzama, ağ- 
bara, gasara, gahara, ģalaba). The Thes. (II 2952) also cites equivalent 
expressions and other Arabic expressions from the Eastern Syrian lexi- 
cographers, with the exception of maċ (gasaba). This suggests that the 
spelling Lu is not to be read as gasba”, but — corresponding to the 
Syro-Aramaic expression — as wace / asya” although in the end this 
changes nothing in the sense. Namely, compared with the Arabic terms 
attested to by the Eastern Syrian lexicographers, the reading gasba” ap- 
pears to be a more recent secondary form which, though common in 
modern Arabic, first arose etymologically from the root umae ( asaba) 
< Syro-Aramaic sys (‘sab) (to wind, to tie, to wrap). The root ac 
( asa) has also been misread in the following case: 


Sura 21:87 


An additional, similarly misread spelling based on the Syro-Aramaic 
root rus (32) (to be disobedient, unruly) occurs in Sura 21:87: līs 
laia Las Y O gill (wa-dā n-nūn id dahaba mugadiba”). The expression 
has been understood by our Koran translators as follows: 


(Bell I 311): “And him of the fish — when he went off at cross 
purposes...” 


(Paret 268): “Und (weiter) dem mit dem Fisch [d.h. Jonas]. 
(Damals) als er zornig wegging...” 


(Blachére 354): “Et [fais mention de] |? Homme au Poisson quand 
il s’en fut courroucē...” 


The fact that Jonah did not exactly go off “in rage,” but in rebellion 
against Yahweh’s command, Bell may have correctly assumed from the 
corresponding Bible passage (Jonah 1:3), but not from the Arabic mis- 
reading laita (mugadiba” ) (enraged). This he seems to have trusted 
just as little as the interpretation 7abari (XVII 76 ff.) gives of it accord- 
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ing to which Jonah was not incensed at God, but rather at his own peo- 
ple, because it ill befit a prophet to bear his Lord a grudge. But Bell 
could have justified his legitimate suspicion by the adequate Syro-Ara- 
maic reading r<, wasn (m- asya), which results in the like-meaning Ara- 
bic wales (mu siya”) “refusing to comply with, disliking, rebellious.” 

This relatively simple example precisely illustrates the inhibitions of 
Western Koran scholars to question in any way, let alone to correct, the 
traditional canonical reading of the Koran, even if they occasionally see 
themselves forced, out of objective considerations, to interpret the Kora- 
nic expression tacitly in a way that deviates from its actual Arabic mean- 
ing. 

The following may serve to exemplify the nuances or shades of 
meaning of a term in general usage. 


Sura 12:15 
cial} cine doka Ol | gaal g 


What we are looking for 1s the appropriate nuance for the Arabic expres- 
sion Jaa (ga ala) (here: to do, to place or put somewhere) with regard 
to the cistern whose abyss (or gloom) Joseph has been “done” into by 
his brothers (Paret). Once more this can be established via the lexically 
equivalent Syro-Aramaic expression. If we assume, among other possi- 
bilities, that this is me (sam), Mannd (483b) then gives for this as the 
Arabic original meaning Usa (ga ala) (to do, to place or put some- 
where), a==a s (wa-da a) (to lay, to place somewhere), and under (11): >š 
(gabara), 83 (dafana) (to bury, to inter), where what is actually meant is 
2255 In light of the Biblical account ac- 
cording to which the majority of his brothers are of a mind to kill Jo- 
seph, it appears more reasonable to carry over precisely this meaning to 
the cistern Joseph was “let down” or “deposited?” into (as into a gra- 
ve).256 


“to lay, to lower into the grave. 


255 Similarly in the Thes. IL 2557 under (1): terrae mandavit cadaver, sepelivit. 
256 The comparison is not unfounded when one considers the other meanings of 
résaX, (gubbā), which Mannā (87a) gives in Arabic as follows: (2) JÁ (gabr) 
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Finally, in this context a more meaningful sense is expected for the 
expression eA | (amrihim) (according to the Arabic understanding, 
their "affair”) than Paret, for example, gives it. Although Blachére with 
“méfait” (monstrous crime, outrage) is closest, he again does not pro- 
vide a more detailed justification for his choice. Now, although in mo- 
dern Arabic the original Arabic stem yd (amara) is restricted solely to 
the meaning “to command,” whereas its nominal form y (amr) can 
mean both “command” and analogous derivatives like “matter, affair,” 
its extended verbal stems, such as the sixth el: (taārnara) “to talk 
something out, to arrange something together (conspiratively),” recall 
the Aramaic origin "N or the Syro-Aramaic *>r< (emar) “to say, to 
speak.” That the Koran, however, with the nominal form yd (amr) can 
mean not only “command” or “matter, affair,’ but also “conspiracy, 
plot,” in the sense of the modern Arabic nominal form š_>l a (mu āma- 
ra) is documented by the following sentence from Verse 102 of our 
Sura: (9 Sa ads ad jal | graal 3 agial Gis ley, roughly paraphrased, 
but more or less correctly, by Paret (199): “And you were not with them 
(1.e., Joseph’s brothers) when they put together and hatched plots.” 

However, understood exactly it reads: “For you were not there (liter- 
ally: with them) when they agreed on their plot (aà jal | 5:2!) and in so 
doing behaved in an underhanded manner (3 5x4 >4 5).” To this extent 
JA (amr) in the sense of 5 yd 4« (mu amara) (conspiracy, plot) corre- 
sponds to the Syro-Aramaic synonym red» (mell/té), which the Thes. 
(II 2111) documents among other things with the meaning conspiratio 
(4): collusion, plot. Thus, in order to do justice to each of the meanings 
of the Koranic terms ! (amr) (Arabic: command, affair), 4«\S (kalima) 
(word), and even Jā (qaw!) (speaking, or its contents: words) and their 
derivatives, the different semantic contents of the Syro-Aramaic syno- 
nyms retre (memrā) (the infinitive or nominal form of the verbal 
root tre emar, "to say, to speak”), <a\=m (mellta) (original meaning: 
word, substantive of the root NN / mallel, “to speak”) and reo (ģgālā) 
(voice, words) must absolutely be taken into account. 


(grave), (3) ye I Sa (au (sign taht al-ard) (dungeon). Corresponding 
examples are provided by the Thes. (I 670). 
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[t is astonishing that all three Koran translators miss the direct refer- 
ence in this verse to Verse 15, even though Verse 102 with its | gaal 
ad jal (aga ü amrahum) (they resolved together, they agreed upon their 
plot) again takes up exactly the same expressions occurring in Verse 15. 
Thus the grounds are provided for rendering the expression ad als agai) 
le with “you'll see, you will proclaim to them this their conspiracy.” 


Additional Apodoses Introduced by s! wa (and) 
Sura 2:259 


Beyond this syntactical particularity this verse segment offers a series of 
lexically interesting expressions, which, though neither questioned by 
[abarī nor by our Koran translators in any way, should nonetheless be 
rethought. In terms of content, it 1s a question of a man who does not 
believe in resurrection. To prove its existence to him, God has him die. 
After a hundred years have passed, He awakens him again and asks him 
how long he thinks he has been dead. “One day or just a fraction of a 
day,” the man answers. “Jt was all of a hundred years,” God replies, and 
continues: 


Lal Ue s ph a ji GS L „I lad y uli āj lai, 


This verse segment has been understood by our Koran translators as 
follows: 


(Bell I 38, 261): “[L]ook at thy food and drink; it has not become 
stale; and look at thy ass — in order that We may make thee a sign 
to the people — and look at the bones how we shall make them 
stand up and clothe them with flesh.” 


(Paret 38): “Sieh auf dein Essen und dein Getrānk (das du vor 
dem Einschlafen bei dir hattest)! Es ist (trotz der hundert Jahre) 
nicht verdorben [Note: W: alt (und schlecht) geworden]. Und sieh 
auf deinen Esel! (Auch er hat sich nicht verāndert.) (Wir haben 
dieses Wunder) auch (deshalb bewirkt) um dich zu einem Zei- 
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chen fiir die Menschen zu machen. Sieh nun auf die Gebeine 
(dieser verddeten Stadt?), wie wir sie sich erheben lassen und sie 
hierauf mit Fleisch bekleiden!” 


(Blachére 70): “Regarde ta nourriture et ta boisson! Elles ne sont 
point gatées. Regarde ton ane! Nous allons faire certes de toi un 
signe pour les hommes. Regarde ces ossements comment Nous 
les ressuscitons et les revétons de chair!” 


This lexically and syntactically misunderstood verse segment will be 
examined in further detail in the following. 

1. Arabic alah (fa gm) (nourishment, food) is etymologically identi- 
cal with Syro-Aramaic x=, (tāmā). The original meaning of the 
equivalent verbal root may (tem) (to eat, to taste) is not in common 
use (in the first verbal stem) in modern Arabic, but occurs four times in 
the Koran in the former meaning (to eat) (Sura 5:93; 6:138,145; 33:53), 
and once in the latter (to taste, to sip, said of water) (Sura 2:249). 

One cannot see, however, why God first of all points out to the man 
who has been restored to life that his food and drink have not gone bad, 
even though Blachére sees in this a parallel to the legend he cites. 
Namely, one must pay attention to the essential difference between Abed- 
Melek, who in said legend has only been asleep, and the man restored to 
life who is spoken of in our Koran passage. This particular circumstance 
makes it seem difficult to comprehend the connection with eating and 
drinking, as well as with the donkey. Now, although from the point of 
view of Arabic such elementary terms as eating, drinking and the don- 
key allow no leeway at all for alternative interpretations, which is also 
why our Koran translators have not doubted them in the least, we should 
still try with the help of a Syro-Aramaic reading to arrive at a more plau- 
sible sense. 

In fact, according to the Thes. (I 1497), Syro-Aramaic rss, 
(tama) also has the meaning (y) mens (understanding).”' Nearer to 


257 The same can be found in W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und aramdisches Hand- 
worterbuch [Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Dictionary] (Berlin, Gottingen, Hei- 
delberg, 1959”) 278a: “ayu (fa am) — 2. Feeling and accordingly intelligence, 
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hand here, however, is the variant tāss, (tamtā), for which the Thes. 
(1 1497) gives the meaning (3) gualitas (condition), and Mannā (291a) 
(Dal . Ja . pal . GLE (ša'n, amr, hal bassa) (condition, matter, 
state, property). 

2. This latter meaning is fitting as a synonym for the next expression 
«Ll „i (Sarābika), which, transcribed in Syro-Aramaic without the secon- 
dary ) / ā reads +z (šarbāk) and according to the Thes. (U 4322) re- 
sults in the following meanings: (1) res, negotium, causa, quod attinet 
ad (state of affairs, circumstance, relationship, that which affects one). 
Manna (819a) gives for rstx (šarbā) under (3) the same Arabic syno- 
nyms as above: (Li . + (amr, ša'n) (matter, condition, that which af- 
fects one). 

3. That we are dealing in the case of these two synonyms with one 
and the same term is confirmed by the subsequent singular verb dis al 
(fam yatasanna). The fact that this verb is derived from Syro-Aramaic 
ax (n), where (eštni) (to change, to alter)” explains the uncer- 
tainty of the Arabic commentators in interpreting it. For instance, in 
Tabarī (II 37 ult.) it is said that during the editing of the Koran, in an- 
swer to a question by Zayd ibn Tābit as to whether one should write the 
verb (iwi: al (Jam yatasannan) or divi; a) (Jam yatasannah), Utman had 
ordered the latter spelling with the final 4— / A. Whence the folk-etymo- 
logical explanation that this is a denominative of 44 (sana) (year) (> 
aia / asnaha) which would mean as much as “to alter over the years.” 
With the former spelling the verb is explained with ¿šu al (Jam yuntin) 
(it is not rotted) (loc. cit. 38 f.). Instead of “Look at your food and drink! 
It has (despite the hundred years) not gone bad [literally: has not become 
old (and bad)]” (Paret), the following understanding results for this part 
of the verse according to the Syro-Aramaic reading: 


understanding.” The expression daak > = (Añaki bala tame) (meaning- 
less talk) is common, as a Syro-Aramaic substrate, in modern dialects of the 
Near East. 

258 Cf. Thes. II 4233, 4236: mutatus est. Manna (802b): Jas . 3x3 (taģayyara, ta- 
badalla). 

259 Here, however, according to the Aramaic orthography, the final h simply marks 
the short vowel a. 
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“Look at your condition (i.e.: how you are constituted) and your 
(overall) state: it has not changed!” 


4. As for the spelling < ls (Aimarika), it must first be noted that it 
could not be read by Arabic readers as anything but “donkey” since (ex- 
cept for a denominative from the elative «a! / ahmar red”) that is the 
only verbal root in Arabic. In Syro-Aramaic, on the other hand, there is 
the root tray, (gmar) with the original meaning “to be perfect, to be 
complete” and further derivatives. The only word borrowed from this in 
Arabic is the noun 3_joa «_ ya» (ģamr, ģamra) “glow,” probably insofar as 
this denotes perfectly or completely glowing coal. In the Koranic con- 
text, however, the reading £ jaa (ģarnār-k*) offers itself as the transli- 
teration of Syro-Aramaic t, (gmārāk) “your perfection or com- 
pleteness” (referring to the man who has been restored to life), particu- 
larly since there is absolutely no explanation here for this abruptly ap- 
pearing donkey. It is simply astounding that in the previous research on 
the Koran nobody has ever wondered about this donkey. 

The explanation for it in Zabar7 (III 40) is that God said to the man: 
Look at your dead donkey whose bones were rotted and behold how we 
have stood it up again and covered it with flesh. Then God caused a 
wind to come up and collect the donkey’s bones, which had been carried 
away by birds and animals of prey and were lying scattered about. The 
man then beheld how the bones fitted themselves together piece by 
piece and assembled themselves into a donkey skeleton. Then this was 
provided by God with flesh and blood so that a living donkey was stand- 
ing there with flesh and blood, but still without a soul. An angel then 
came along and blew into the donkey’s nostrils. And, behold, the don- 
key began to bray. Amazed, the man exclaimed: “Truly, God is capable 
of everything!” 

Concerning this passage (56), Paret has already referred in his Kom- 
mentar [Commentary] to the allusion to Ezekiel 37 (1-10). For his part, 
Blachēre refers (69 f.) to a widespread legend especially popular in Jew- 
ish-Christian literature, and which is reminiscent of the Seven Sleepers. 
According to the Ethiopic version of the Book of Baruch, Abed-Melek 
had slept for 66 years and, upon awakening after the Captivity, had 
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found Jerusalem rebuilt. Moreover, through a miracle his bread and his 
figs were as fresh as they had been the day before he fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, the legend told about the donkey in 7abar7 is in contra- 
diction with the Koranic context insofar as there it is said explicitly: 
ol å dlleail ç “to make you an example for the people,” not the don- 
key. From this it follows that the subsequent description of the resurrec- 
tion in the Koranic text refers unequivocally to the man. This is all the 
more so the case because there is no talk anywhere in the Bible about 
animals also being resurrected. The following analysis may thus serve to 
provide us with another understanding of this passage. 

Therefore, the subsequent <I lea „AI a; does not say, “And look 
at your donkey!” (Paret), but logically: 


“Behold your perfection (or completeness) (i.e.: how perfect, how 
complete you are)!” 


To mstruct the other people who will one day be resurrected, it is gra- 
phically depicted to the resurrected man in retrospect, on his example, 
how God will proceed in the restoration of the resurrected people. Hence 
this description does not refer to the abruptly appearing donkey, of 
which it cannot at all be a question here. In the process, the subsequent 
sentence is composed syntactically of a protasis and an apodosis that is 
introduced by a (superfluous) 5/ wa (and): 


“And therewith we make you an example for the people, [and] 
behold how we restore your bones and cover them anew with 
flesh.” 


5. In reading >x (nansuzu) the dot of the / z has been falsely placed, 
which is all the more surprising since the verb pi (masara) occurs seve- 
ral times in the Koran in connection with resurrection (for example, in 
Suras 21:21; 25:3,40; 35:9; 44:35; 67:15; 80:22). The reason must be 
that the verb here refers explicitly to the bones. Whence, also, the misin- 


I . 260 hi A; 
terpretation ascribed to it: “to cause to rise up.” This circumstance 


260 This misinterpretation has made its way into the Arabic lexicography. Thus, H. 
Wehr, for example (/oc. cit.) explains both >l (anšaza) and áj (anšara) with 
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speaks in favor of a loan translation from Syro-Aramaic X, xa (pšaf), 
whose original meaning Mannā (618a) gives in Arabic as . (ai. huy 
i (basata, fāraša, našara) (to unfold, to reach out, to spread out), as 
well as the following figurative senses under (4): . a . Jac . (5 gu 
gual (sawwā, addala, gawwama, aslaha) (to make straight, to rectify, to 
straighten, to restore). From the Koranic context it is now clear that the 
last meaning is what is meant. 

What is interesting in this connection are the synonyms ¿š s= (saw- 
wa), which the Koran uses several times, in addition to (šis (Galaga) (to 
create), in the sense of “to make,” and Jac ( addala) (to make straight), 
which occurs in Sura 82:7 (Hasi cl und lala (gall) (who created you, 
formed you and made you straight). It is now clear from the loan transla- 
tion that what is meant by the Koranic expression „i (nasara) is not per 
se “to raise from the dead,” but, with reference to Syro-Aramaic N= 
(pšaf), “to restore.” Also corresponding to this idea of the renewed crea- 
tion of man on the day of resurrection is the Koranic formula, repeated 
in different variations, as for example in Sura 10:4, oa, a Coal | an aul 
“He created a first time and repeated it anew.” 

It becomes clear from this example of case (f) (page 24), 

(a) that a genuinely Arabic expression has been misread be- 

cause the Arabic philologists were unable to recognize its 
meaning in the Koranic context; 

(b) that its rectification is only possible after identifying, on 
the basis of the context, the Syro-Aramaic expression of 
which it is apparently a loan translation; 

(c) that its more exact meaning can be subsequently deter- 
mined thanks to the semantics of the lexically equivalent 
Syro-Aramatc expression. 

6. Finally, the Arabic adverb à (fumma) is not to be understood here in 
the normal sense of “thereupon, afterwards.” Following Syro-Aramaic 
aah (tb), ° the meaning “anew” is more appropriate to the context. 


the same meaning, respectively, "to bring back to life” and “to raise from the 
dead.” 
261 Cf., e.g., C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum [Syriac Lexicon] (817b), 1. Iterum 
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lirom this philological discussion the following syntactic and lexical 
understanding results according to the Syro-Aramaic reading for the 
verse segment from Sura 2:259 cited above: 


“Yet behold your condition (i.e.: how you are constituted) and 
your (overall) state: it has not changed. Behold your perfection 
(1.e.: how complete you are)! And therewith we make you an ex- 
ample’ for the people, [and| behold how we restore your bones 
and cover them anew with flesh!“ 


Period Construction 


Sura 11:116-117 
Ta?) A Aus Ge O seu dats oho SLE Go us oe GIS Y sā (116) 
ea | gS g dā | š jūl L. | gala pāli) aut g agia Lal Ga Lis 
Jalas helal s alles (g yall allel chy ols Las (117) 


Not alone the failure to appreciate the true function of the extrinsically 
“superfluous” conjunction 3/ wa (and) has had as a result that the sub- 
sequent apodosis has been overlooked and that the syntactical structure 
of these two connected verses, Verses 116 and 117 of Sura 11, has been 
thus totally distorted by our Koran translators and, as a consequence, 
nonsensically rendered as follows: 


(again). Manna (831b): 436 . Lal . 25 (fumma, aydan, taniyatan) (afterwards, 
also, once more / again). That the Koranic > (misread as fumma) is not Arabic 
at all, but a defective spelling of the secondary Eastern Syriac dialectal 
form wah (tum < Syro-Aramaic tüp), as is attested in Mandaic (cf. E.S. 
Drower, R. Macuch, A Mandaic Dictionary, Oxford 1963, p. 483a: “tum 1 
[Talm N, Syr. sad, Ar. ai ], then, after that, MG xxxiii n. 1, 49:ult., 204:13, 
429:9-15”), will be discussed (with other Koranic particles) in a forthcoming 
study. 

262 In the case of the Koranic åf (aya), as a loan word from Syro-Aramaic rare 
(ātā), the Syro-Aramaic meaning should regularly be taken into account, de- 
pending on the context. In this case, Mannd (46a) gives it under (8) in Arabic: 
š xe ( Tbra) (example, instance, model). 
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(Bell I 216b): 118. “If only there had been of the generations be- 
fore you men of perseverance restraining from corruption in the 
land — except a few of those whom We rescued from amongst 
them — ; but those who have done wrong have followed that in 
which they luxuriated, and have become sinners. 119. Thy Lord 
was not one to destroy the towns wrongously, their peoples being 
upright livers.” 


(Paret 189): 116: “Warum gab es denn unter den Generationen 
vor euch nicht Leute (begabt) mit (moralischer) Starke (?) [Note: 
Oder: mit einem trefflichen Charakter (? u/ū bagiyatin)|, die dem 


Unheil auf der Erde Einhalt geboten, — abgesehen von (einigen) 
wenigen von ihnen, die wir erretteten [Note: Oder: abgesehen von 
(einigen) wenigen, (Leuten) die wir vor ihnen (d.h. ihren stindi- 
gen Zeitgenossen) erretteten(?)]? Diejenigen, die frevelten ( — 
und das war die tiberwiegende Mehrzahl — ) folgten dem Wohlle- 
ben, das ihnen zugefallen war (mā utrifii fñhn), und waren sūndig. 
117: Dein Herr konnte die Städte unmöglich zu Unrecht zugrunde 
gehen lassen, wāhrend ihre Bewohner taten, was recht ist (wa- 
ahluhā muslihūna).” 


(Blachēre 257): 118/116 “Parmi les générations qui furent avant 
vous, pourquoi les gens de piété qui interdirent le scandale sur la 
terre et que Nous sauvames, ne furent-ils que peu nombreux, alors 
que les Injustes suivirent le luxe où ils vivaient et furent coupab- 
les? 119/117 Ton Seigneur n’était pas capable de faire injuste- 
ment périr ces cités alors que leurs habitants pratiquaient la sain- 
teté.” 


The following discussion will show in the case of the double verse cited 
above that we are dealing with a previously unrecognized hypothetical 
conditional sentence, the first part of which (Verse 116) forms the prota- 
sis and the second part (Verse 117) the apodosis. Two elements have 
essentially led our Koran translators to tear apart the syntactical unity of 
this sentence by carving it up into either two (Blachére) or three sen- 
tences (Bell and Paret): 
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(a) The determining factor is the misinterpretation of the Arabic par- 
ticle Y si (/2w-/āž), which Paret and Blachére see as an interroga- 
tive particle, whereas Bell sees in it an optative particle and, in so 
doing, is following Jabar? (XII 138), who indeed explains Y 5! 
(law-lā3) with > (halla) (oh, if only). Right from the start, 
however, in both cases, this erroneous assumption excludes an 
apodosis. As to the former case, it is astonishing first of all that 
one could take Y + (Jaw-/2) to be an interrogative particle at all. 
Bergstrasser’s view” that, insofar as it does not have the mean- 
ing “if not” it corresponds to the German “warum nicht” (English 
“why not”) in a rhetorical question, is misleading to the extent 
that thus only an optative clause introduced by Y 4 (/aw-/2) (e.g., 
sla Y ol / Jaw-lā 84a “if he had only come!”) can also be formu- 
lated as a rhetorical question (“Why in the world didn’t he 
come?”). What is needed for this, however, is not the optative 
particle Y 4 (Jaw-/ā), but only the interrogative particle Lai (/- 
mā) or \aldl (/i-mādā). That it is even possible according to bn 
Hišām to consider % + (/aw-/Z ) as a genuine interrogative particle 
must be based on a misinterpretation of the Koranic use of this 
particle. This is confirmed, moreover, by Bergstrāsser's remark 
that such a use is unknown in the non-Koranic language, which is 
why one substituted 4a//ā for it in the exegesis of the Koran. With 
this exclamation particle, however, the intention was precisely to 
make clear the meaning of Y a (/aw-/ā) as an optative particle 
and not as an interrogative particle. From this it becomes clear 
that all of the Koran passages in which Y a (Jaw-/ā) was taken to 
be an interrogative particle,“ and in which the meaning was thus 
partially distorted, should be revised. 


263 Gotthelf Bergstrāsser, Verneinungs- und Fragepartikeln und Verwandtes im 
Kur Gn. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik des Arabischen [Negative and 
Interrogative Particles and Related Elements in the Koran. A Contribution on 
the Historical Grammar of Arabic] (Leipzig, 1914) 81, ch.12, § 59. 

264 On the basis of a preliminary examination, these are for Paret the following 38 
Sura passages: 2:118; 4:77; 5:63; 6: 8,37,43; 7:203; 9:122; 10:20,98; 11:12, 
116; 13:7,27; 18:15,39; 20:133,134; 24:12,16; 25:7,21; 27:46; 28:47,48; 29:50; 
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41:44; 43:31,53; 46:28; 47:20; 56:57,62,70,83,86; 58:8; 68:28; plus one occur- 
rence of Le g (/aw-mā) (15:7) (the use of which besides that of Y 5\/ /aw-/4, as a 
hypothetical optative particle has been documented in modern Arabic dialects 
of the Near East). Moreover, Néldeke had in a way acknowledged this use at 
least in the case of A (Zaw) in his Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft [New Essays on Semitic Linguistics] (last paragraph of page 18): 

In the case of 4 (Zaw) the omission of the final clause is, to be sure, at times 
effective or at least permissible. Indeed, 5) occasionally passes over into the 
meaning of <u! (/ayta) somewhat or introduces a modest (perhaps ironically 
modest) question; in such cases, no main clause is expected. 

Néldeke’s understanding of the particle A (/aw) in the case of the lacking apo- 
dosis in the sense of <3) (Jayta) (if only, were it just) is correct. Its interpretation 
as a question, however, is only to be understood in a general sense and as an al- 
ternative; _# (/aw) in itself can never be an interrogative particle. Nēldeke's in- 
terpretation of the particle Y + (/2w-/ā), which, probably trusting the Arabic 
philologists, he understands, like Bergstrāsser, as a negative interrogative par- 
ticle (Joc. cit. 21), is, however, incorrect: Much affected in the Koran is Y 9! 
(law-lā) “whether...not?”, “ought not?”, for our “why not”; otherwise Ja 
(halla) is usually used for that. I can still remember a use of Y gi (4aw-lā) in a 
verse by Garir: laiaall S Y gl is pe pea (si Sina daif ail jic Oa 
“You cover yourselves in magnificent glory for butchering the old camels, you 
scoundrels; why not the heavily-armed warriors?” 

As a conjecture, Nēldeke attributes the uncommon use of Y g (/aw-/ā) in this 
verse to either the Koran or the language of Mecca and Medina. In fact, how- 
ever, this Y + (/aw-/ā) had already been misunderstood by the Arabic editor of 
the divan in question in the sense of the exclamation particle > (haa) (cf. the 
presumably homonymous Hebrew mN?7) and misinterpreted as an interroga- 
tive particle. In reality this Y g is made up, separately (Zaw 12), of a hypothetical 
and a negative particle with the meaning “if not” (nominally) or “were not” 
(verbally). Thus it is a question in this verse of a hypothetical conditional sen- 
tence with reversed protasis and apodosis in which for emphasis the apodosis is 
placed in front, as described by Nēldeke himself in his Syrischen Grammatik 
[Syriac Grammar], § 379: 

“For stronger emphasis the governed clause is sometimes positioned far in front 
of the governing clause.” 

Accordingly, the introductory verb (39323 (ta uddūna) is not to be understood as 
indicative “you cover,” but as subjunctive: “you would cover... if there were not 
= were there not the heavily-armed warrior.” This is, in turn, explained in Nē6l- 
deke’s Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar], § 375 (300, second paragraph): 
Sometimes there is no other indication of the unreal at all besides the aN r< (e//f 


However, the lack of this meaning in both post-Koranic Arabic literature 

and vernacular Arabic suggests that the explanation quoted in the Lisan 

is actually made up. Thus, the assumption is more likely that the later 
points set on both _)/r are superfluous and that the original spelling was 
ās / istafrir : “put to flight” (i.e. avert, turn away from me). 

(b) In contrast to Bergstrāsser, Bell initially grasps Y + (/2w-/ž) cor- 
rectly as an optative particle in the meaning of “if only.” In the 
process, this Koranic usage also corresponds to that of current 
Arabic dialects of the Near East where the attached particle Y 
(Jā), which is unstressed in its pronunciation, is perceived as a 
pure filler particle without further meaning. To this extent an op- 
tative clause introduced by the particle Y 4 (/aw-/ā) (actually 
lāw-la) makes an apodosis superfluous. Bell also translates Verse 
116 accordingly. 

But the following exception particle connected with it Y! (77/2) 
(“except or after a negation "only”) suggests here a negative use 
of Y + (Jaw-Jā), even if Bergstrāsser in considering this passage 
(loc. cit., note 2) thinks that this may have been “invented” be- 
cause of the ///Z or may perhaps even be based on the “misunder- 
standing” that the sentence would for that reason have a negative 
sense. This is because the Arabic philologists that Bergstrāsser 
cites certainly did not have in mind the equivalent Syro-Aramaic 
usage of à alee (e/lū lā) (“if not”) However, if we take this 
Syro-Aramaic understanding as a basis, Arabic Y g is to be read 
separately as /aw lā and understood as a hypothetical conditional 
particle with negation. From that point of view JS Y ¿(law Jā 


= Arabic / Jaw), which is clear in itself, and that is followed by a clause with 
the imperfect, the participle or a noun clause....” 
As one can see, in interpreting the verse in question Nēldeke has thus allowed 
himself to be misled by the Arabic philologists. 

265 Cf. Thes. 1 198: re\ alse (e/lū lā) (also written together), si non, nisi, which is 
compared, citing the Syrian lexicographers, with the Arabic Y g (/a2w-/ā) or Y g 
o (law-lā an). For the expression of a condition presented as impossible by 
aire (eH) or rð alee (ellū lā), see further Nēldeke, Syrische Grammatik 
[Syriac Grammar] § 375. 
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kana) should be understood to mean (S$ al s (law lam yakun) 
(had there not been). From this it becomes clear that what 1s be- 
ing introduced with it is in fact a hypothetical conditional clause 
which by definition requires an apodosis. 

(c) This apodosis in Verse 117 is perhaps not accidentally introduced 
by the particle 5/ wa (“and”). Namely, this is to be distinguished 
from the superfluous particle before the apodosis of a temporal 
sentence insofar as Mannd (182b) cites as the eighth function of 
the equivalent Syro-Aramaic conjunction a / W imal 45 984) (/7- 
tagwiyat al-mana) “for meaning intensification, emphasis.” It 
would to this extent correspond to the Arabic intensification par- 
ticle — / /a- , which among other things serves to introduce the 
apodosis of a hypothetical conditional sentence. Thus the JS li, 
(wa-mā kana) introducing the apodosis in Verse 117 is to be un- 
derstood in Arabic in the meaning (S Ld (/2-mā kana) (then 
[would have ...] not). 

Once one has stopped to think about the Syro-Aramaic meaning of the 

two introductory particles, Y 9) (= /aw lā) (if not) in the protasis and L 

(wa-mā) in the sense of L. (/2-mā) (then...not) in the apodosis, one 

can, as follows, reconstruct the aforementioned double verse as a hypo- 

thetical conditional sentence: 


116: “If among the generations before you there had not only 
been few virtuous (people) — some of whom we saved — to stand 


up to the evil on the earth, so that" those who committed wicked 


š š . 267 : 268 `: 
deeds continued in their excesses” and remained” sinners, 117: 


266 The consecutive meaning of the Syro-Aramaic conjunction a w (and) in the 
sense of “so that” is documented by Manna (182b) under LusLu (sādisa”) as 
follows: alsa eure aswa iam Atoa., cam (Awa yugrand hakana wa- 
saw (a)nāšā w- 2K a) \ gādā | |° 55 Coll a ¿AM 522] (SA (the rise in 
prices was such that the people became bold and entered). 

267 Literally: “to follow up on that wherein they were committing excesses.” 

268 In this context the Arabic verb LŠ /kāna (to be) is to be understood with the 
meaning of its Syro-Aramaic equivalent ram /Awd (to be), that among other 
things means (as in English) to remain, to stay (cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon 
Syriacum, 173a: 1. fuit (to be), 2. duravit (to remain, stay, persist); cf. also 
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so"? your lord would not have come to destroy the cities (had) 
their inhabitants (been) righteous.” 


Through the syntactical elucidation of this double verse the allusion be- 
comes clear to the Biblical account in which it ensues from a dialogue 
between Yahweh and an Abraham begging for mercy that there were not 
even ten righteous people to be found in Sodom (Gen. 18:23-32), which 
is why Yahweh let brimstone and fire rain upon Sodom and Gomorrah 
and destroyed these cities (Gen. 19:24-25), but spared Lot and his fam- 
ily (Gen. 19:16,29). 


Manna 170b: As dal ram (Awd /-wāt plan) O> xe aš . Cs (makata, 
agama inda ful2n) (to remain, to stay with someone). 

269 On the function of the Syro-Aramaic a / w (and) before the apodosis, Nēldeke 
explains in his Syrischen Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] § 339: 

The conjunction a does not serve to introduce the apodosis (like the German 
“so,” etc.). Wherever it seems like that in the Old Testament, it is a literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew 1 ; in other passages it has occurred as a result of textual 
corruption. Now, however, a has seemingly acquired the entire scope of mean- 
ing of the Greek kai and is often “also,” where it then alternates with -ar¢ or 
ra; such a a “also” can appear in all positions of the sentence, therefore also 
at the beginning of the apodosis. 

In addition to this, the Koranic usage of 9/ wa to introduce the apodosis can be 
explained in particular as an intensifying particle in connection with the nega- 
tive particle Lo / mā (éb) (S la s / wa-mā kana rabbuka), although not exactly 
in an exclusive meaning, as Néldeke then explains it in cases like ww rela (wW-/ā 
had) (> Arabic al Y 9/ wa-lā ahad) “not even one” and pam Aa (w-lā 
meddem) (Arabic (= Y 9/ wa-/ā say) “nothing at all.” 

270 As a participial clause this subordinate final clause is not defined in more detail 
in terms of time; literally it reads “and (= while) their inhabitants righteous.” 
Paret and Blachére nonsensically translate it in the indicative since they have 
not grasped the hypothetical context of the entire sentence construction. To this 
extent, however, it should accordingly be understood as subjunctive. What 
Nēldeke said loc. cit. § 375 (300, second paragraph) about aìre (e//f) also ap- 
plies here: 

“Sometimes beyond the ale , which is in itself clear, there is no other indica- 
tion of the unreal at all and that is followed by a clause with the imperfect, the 
participle or a nominal clause....” 
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With this distortedly rendered hypothetical conditional sentence pre- 
viously unrecognized by Western Koran scholars, the Koran offers us at 
the same time a perfect example of a syntactically demanding sentence 
composition like those Nēldeke sketches in his Syrischen Grammatik 
[Syriac Grammar] under the chapter heading “Period Construction: 
Crossing Clauses and Other Irregularities” in § 378: 


“Grounded in the make-up of their language, the Syrians’ ten- 
dency to construct longer periods is in no small way encouraged 
by the model of the Greek style. Such periods arise through the 
coordination and subordination of clauses of the discussed types 
or of types quite similar to them. Here there is an unlimited abun- 
dance of possible ways in which to combine the familiar elements 
in individual cases. § 379. The freedom of the word order in the 
clause is in part also carried over into the arrangement of the 
clauses serving as the component parts of the period. For stronger 
emphasis the governed clause is sometimes placed far before the 
governing clause, and not infrequently veritable crossing clauses 
occur.” 


With this in mind, the underlined expressions in the previously cited 
double verse still need to be individually examined. 


On the Meaning of 4383 (bagiya) 


Koran scholars have puzzled a great deal over the Koranic expression 
Āā: | g d (B/G bagīya) (virtuous [people]). Tabarī (XII 138), starting from 
the Arabic meaning of 448 (bagīya) (rest, what is left), explains the ex- 
pression succinctly with, eel, agall cya 4a 94, “such as have (so 
much) insight and understanding left over [to spare, i.e. they have more 
than they need]” that they recognize what an advantage they have as 
believers in God, and what a disadvantage they have as nonbelievers. In 
his Kommentar [Commentary] on this passage Paret refers to his note on 
Sura 2:248, and there to bagīya in Sura 11:86 and 116 (53): 
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“Thus in both cases baqīya appears to mean a quality or power 
that in some way works against disaster.” 


Looking more closely at Verse 2:248, in which it is said of the Ark of 
the Covenant that it is equipped with “sakina’ and “bagiya’ (not trans- 
lated in Paret’s Übersetzung [Translation] 36), he continues: 


“Accordingly one can also interpret the expression in the present 
verse as such a quality possessed, together with sakina, by the 
Ark of the Covenant. But the subsequent minunā taraka...(“of 
which something ... has been left”) does not specifically refer to 
bagiya, but generally to the Ark and its contents. See R. Paret, 
“Die Bedeutung des Wortes bagīya im Koran [The Meaning of 
the Word bagīva in the Koran]” (Alttestamentliche Studien, Fried- 
rich Nētscher zum sechzigsten Geburtstag [Old Testament Stu- 
dies, Festschrift for Friedrich Nētscher on His Sixtieth Birthday], 
Bonn 1950, pp. 168-171); A. Spitaler, "Was bedeutet bagiva im 
Koran? [What Does bagiva Mean in the Koran?]” (Westēstliche 
Abhandlungen, Rudolf Tschudi zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
[West-to-East Monographs, Festschrift for Rudolf Tschudi on his 
Seventieth Birthday], Wiesbaden 1954, pp. 137-146). Spitaler 
translates bagiya in 2:248, depending on one’s interpretation of 
the passage, either with “favor,” “goodness” or simply with “re- 
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mains or relics”. 


The guessing game over the explanation of this expression can in the 
meantime be put to an end by the Syro-Aramaic. Following our proven 
method we need only look for the Syro-Aramaic lexical equivalent. This 
we find in the erbal root tà. (zfar), whose original meaning the Eastern 
Syrian lexicographer Manna (320b) gives in Arabic as follows: . Jš 
ws. (fadula, bagiya) (to be left, to remain as rest). With that, however, 
the Arabic expression 438: (bagfya) is still not explained. To determine 
the real sense, the further semantic meanings of the Syro-Aramaic ver- 
bal root must then be examined. Among these Manna gives us under 
(4) the following Arabic meaning: Diol JS . «ai (fādula, kana 
fadila” ) (virtuous, to be excellent). And corresponding to these Manna 
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(321a) gives us further under (2) the Arabic meaning of the Syro-Ara- 
maic nominal forms rhtdusm (m-yattarta) and ratā» (m-yattrūtā): 
dius . died (fādīla, hasana) (virtue, excellence). In Arabic, the expres- 
sion dle’ (fadi/a), a lexical borrowing from Syro-Aramaic, has been 
taken up into the language in the figurative sense of “virtue, excellence,” 
but not the synonymous expression, 43% (bagīya), which is only under- 
stood in its concrete sense of “rest.” It is clear from the Koranic con- 
text, however, that with 444: (bagīva) (rest”) the Koran, following the 
Syro-Aramaic semantics, really means 44.24 (fadīla) (virtue). As a re- 
sult, our Koranic expression 44a +J (ū/ū 272 bagiya) (= Anad | gl / ūlū 
fadila) would be explained as “[people] with virtue = virtuous [people].” 


On the Meaning of \ à y| (utrift1) 


Our Koran translators have for the most part correctly translated the 
verb | šā 5) (utriftī) (from Verse 116). Referring to the linguistic usage of 


271 To be sure, in many an Arabic dialect in the Near East the variant 3 5a: (bagwa) 
(pronounced: ba we) is still in use today, say, in the following expression, (Les) 
3 ga: DL (insān ba-lā bagwe) (a man without “rest” = without morals, without 
moral backbone), where again a loan translation from the lexically equivalent 
Syro-Aramaic expression has also been additionally confirmed in the vernacu- 
lar. 

272 The pronunciation u/ū (with a short first u), as the canonical version of the Ko- 
ran reads it, is implausible. It contradicts the Koranic orthography to the extent 
that this generally omits the »/ uin a closed first syllable as a mater lectionis 
for short u. This is evidenced by the Arabic transcription of numerous Syro- 
Aramaic loan words in the Koran, such as U 5 / furgdn (< sotaa / purgānā), 
Gleb / tuģyān (< et sa, / tuyānā), jūdu / sultan (< res\\ax / šultānā), 
Caa / ģubb (< «eaay/ gubbā), g > / ģunāh (< «tasay,/ gunhā/ gūnnāķā), dāki 
nutfa (< <a oa / nutpta), +8 / quds / gudus (< rézxao / gudšā), etc. The 
complete spelling | + sl, if it was originally not to be pronounced with a diph- 
thong aw/ū (in imitation of the demonstrative pronoun Y sà — in all likelihood 
pronounced haw/ā or haw/lé — of which it appears to be a secondary formation 
with a hypercorrect plural ending in the nominative case), at any rate suggests 
rather a monophthongization to Ə than to ū (and thus in many a dialect today in 
the Near East Y ga is pronounced Ž0/ē). Arbitrary, in any case, is therefore the 
pronunciation u/ū (with a short first u). 
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the Arabs and a Rāģiz verse, Yabarī (XII 140) explains the expression 
«4 ša (mutraf) as “one who enjoys the pleasures of life to the full.” But, 
that a reference to the linguistic usage of the “Arabs” offers no guaran- 
tee that the expression is also genuinely Arabic, is proven in this case by 
the circumstance that the actual Syro-Aramaic verbal root ra+ (rpa) (to 
be soft, limp, flabby, slack, loose) was not recognized by the Arab philo- 
logists. Instead, the Arabic verbal form <s j (utrifa), which had been 
borrowed from the Syro-Aramaic extended verbal stem „stà (etappi 
(to live a dissolute life, a life of licentious indulgence), has been 
falsely incorporated into the Arab lexicography as the root < 3 (tarafa). 
In doing so, the Arabic philologists have not recognized the prefix — / 
t- as such and have taken it to be the first radical. From this, there then 
arose in Arabic such logically false derivatives as the noun <s 5 (taraf) 
(luxurious, dissolute life) (to which the Syro-Aramaic eaat / rappyū- 
fā actually corresponds) or the corresponding adjective —š ñ (tarif), both 
of which are still in use today. Thus we have an example of a Koranic 
expression, borrowed from Syro-Aramaic, whose general sense the Ara- 
bic philologists have understood correctly, although they have categoriz- 
ed it falsely in terms of etymology. 

This is all the more surprising since with the root 4% ) (raftzha) (whose 
final ə / A was probably originally conceived of as a mater lectionis for 
the final ! / 4) and its quite common derivatives,” modern Arabic has 
preserved an authentic variant of the Syro-Aramaic form ra+ / 72). On 
the basis of the partially identical examples cited in the Lisān under each 
of these forms, the further varieties ü _ (rafa a), cil (ra afa), Aj / 45) 
(rawafa /rafa) and Ú _, (rafš), also suggest a common Aramaic root, of 
which the variations preserved in Arabic are apparently dialectal. Even 


273 C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum [Syriac Lexicon], 741a, Etpa. 3. luxuriatus 
est. The Thes. H 3960 cites: etraš eetas ( yādē rjayyā) mores dissoluti 
(loose morals). 

274 Cf., e.g., H. Wehr, Arabisches Wörterbuch [Arabic Dictionary], under < / 
tarifa. 

275 E.g., in H. Wehr, loc. cit.: dalā )/ rafäha, 4a\4_)/ rafāhiya / rafāhīva: easy life, 
comfort, well-being, etc., as well as 43š ñ / tarfth (verbal noun of the 2" stem): 
providing oneself or others an easy life. 
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though the Zisān continually refers to the linguistic usage of the “Arabs,” 
its occasionally clumsy explanation of it demonstrates precisely that it is 
unfamiliar with the expression in question, for example, when it cites 
the still commonly used congratulations for newlyweds, Gaull, slūžu 
(bi-r-rifā* wa-I-banin), under both lā) (rafa a) (I 87b) and Ú (rafa) (XIV 
331a) and falsely explains the expression el ) (rifā ) with “harmony.” 
H. Wehr (loc. cit.) even translates it accordingly: “Live in harmony and 
have sons!” Yet according to one hadit the Prophet is said to have for- 
bidden the use of this congratulatory formula. This indicates that under 
ela.) (rifā) he did not exactly understand “harmony,” but instead must 
have understood the more negative Syro-Aramaic meaning of e.at 
(rpāyā) or rtna.s*t (rappyūtā) (“softness” = exuberant, dissolute life). 
Positively, however, the borrowed e) (rifā) is equivalent to the ex- 
pression, probably created in Arabic via a loan translation, «lā _) (raģā ) 
(*softness” = carefree life, prosperity, luck). In this way the above- 
mentioned congratulations also become comprehensible: “The best of 
luck and many children!” 

Just as suspicious is the meaning “to bring on shore” for la _ (rafà a) 
(see H. Wehr, loc. cit.), from which ü _» (marfa’ ) “harbor” is derived. 
Namely, it is contradicted by the ģadīt of Abū Hurayra about the Day of 
Judgment, which the Lisän (I 87a) cites as evidence of its use: jā 
cl gall Leora yall à sla yall AugullS pa YI (the earth will then be- 
come like a (violently) shaken ship on the ocean that is thrown to and 
fro by the waves). In terms of the meaning, the expression sló yall (al- 
murfa a) is based on the mediae geminatae root à ) (raffa) (< Syro-Ara- 
maic -s+ / rap), so that ala „4! (a/-murfa a) should actually be pronounc- 
ed åå yall (a/-muraftā) (Syro-Aramaic reati / da-m-rappa). For only 
this reading produces the expected sense here, “to be shaken, to be 
shocked,” corresponding to =! eM st (tadribuhā I-amwāģ) “to be 
thrown to and fro” (< Syro-Aramaic .ot\, / trap)* by the waves. 


276 On the rendering of the Syro-Aramaic -a / p by the Arabic — / b see S. Fraen- 
kel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen [The Aramaic Foreign 
Words in Arabic] xxii: “Occasionally < occurs for Aramaic a Ð (O) ....” 
Here it must be pointed out that =/ p in the oral tradition of the East Syrians is 
always pronounced as a hard (p), which is also still evidenced today by the New 
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Namely, the sense of the Arabic verb 4 x— (daraba) (schlagen) expec- 
led in this context could only be discovered via the semantics of the 
Syro-Aramaic verb „ati, / fap— as reproduced above. Whence the sus- 
picion that — „2 (daraba) is only a phonetically Arabicized form of the 
Syro-Aramaic st, (Zap) (or the East Syriac frap). 


Excursus on the Etymology and Semantics of 
Arabic —_>x— (daraba) (to strike) 


If this assumption is correct, then this finding should open up new per- 
spectives for a potentially different understanding of each use of the 
verb < xa (daraba) in the Koran. For this, a comparison must be made 
with the semantic contents of the Syro-Aramaic verb -9+\, (fap) to 
determine first of all to what extent Arabic < „a (daraba) stands for 
Syro-Aramaic „ati, (Aap ). For in the process one must not lose sight of 
the fact that (a) another Syro-Aramaic synonym may stand behind it, 
and that (b) < 2 (daraba) has perhaps slipped into Arabic and became 


East Syriac dialects. The presumption that Arabic < „2 (daraba) is a secondary 
dialectal formation derived from Syro-Aramaic -a+ (fap) (or East Syriac 
frap) is supported by the semantic contents of the Syro-Aramaic root. In this re- 
gard, see Thes. | 1523 ff., which lists among the Arabic expressions quoted by 
the Eastern Syrian lexicographers wy (yadrib) (1524), Gil paral (iftirāb), 
— wall and < a (darb) (1525 f.). 

Insofar is Fraenkel, who sees in 9 „s (daraba / darb) a genuine Arabic expres- 
sion for striking coins (loc. cit. 195), to be contradicted. Here one must consider 
whether it is not more likely that behind this stands the Syro-Aramaic ate 
(srap ) (East Syriac srap), which among other things can mean both “to cast, to 
smelt, to purify” (especially with regard to precious metals) and “to press, to 
punch” and “to hurt? (cf. Thes. IL 3446 ff.; Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 
638). In any case, the Arabic expressions Fraenkel discusses and whose origins 
he questions, are traceable back to this Syro-Aramaic root: (a) — a (sirf “the 
pure wine” (172), (b) the same in the meaning “pure red” (185), further Cl a 
(sarraf) (probably originally “caster of coins,” then “changer of coins”) as well 
as 4 „a (sarafa) “to creak, to crunch,” which in Fraenkel’s opinion does not 
appear to belong here at all (see Mannā, -ste / srap, 650a, under (4): “pa 
dili / sarra asndnahu “to press one’s teeth together, to grind one’s teeth”). 
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semantically independent long before the Koran. We find a first exam- 
ple in an expression that confirms the former assumption. In Sura 24:31 
certain rules are listed concerning the behavior of women; among them 
we find: 


Sura 24:31 
Ui) Oa Caddy Le ala Geta Ob Gp vas Ys 


Until now this verse segment has been understood, in accordance with 
Tabarī (XVIII 124), in the following way: 


(Bell I 339): 2.“... and let them not beat with their feet so as to let 
the ornaments which they conceal be known.” 


(Paret 289): “Und sie sollen nicht mit ihren Beinen (aneinander) 


schlagen und damit auf den Schmuck aufmerksam machen, den 
sie (durch die Kleidung) verborgen (an ihnen) tragen [Note: W.: 
damit man merkt, was sie von ihrem Schmuck geheimhalten].” 


(Blachére 379): “Que [les Croyantes] ne frappent point [/e sol] de 
leurs pieds pour montrer les atours qu’ elles cachent.” 


According to this understanding, women are indeed allowed to wear 
jewelry, but not to show it on the outside or to draw attention to it by 
slapping their legs together or stamping on the ground with their feet. 
From this conjectural and unsuccessful interpretation one sees that the 
Arabic commentators did not know what to do with this, to their ears, 
foreign-sounding expression: (ea ju (as (vadribna bi-arģulihinna) 
(speaking of women, "they strike with their feet”). However, the sense 
becomes clear as soon as one imagines the eguivalent Syro-Aramaic 
expression that stands behind it, and which the Thes. (I, 1524) cites as 
follows: "amAWts et (m-farrpan b-reglayhén) pedibus suis tri- 
pudiantes, incessu artificiali utentes (“striking” with their feet, “stamp- 
ing” their feet = hopping, skipping, in that they walk about in an artifi- 
cial way), Isa. 3:16.” What is interesting here is that the Koran para- 
phrases this Bible passage with the Syro-Aramaic expression of the 
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Pšittā more accurately than, say, the Jerusalem Bible!” However, in 


Syro-Aramaic the expression actually means “to hop on one’s feet = to 
skip.” Furthermore, if one were to compare the Arabic 4433 (zīna) (jew- 
elry) with the Syro-Aramaic às- (sebtā), for the latter the Syrian lexi- 
cographers also give the figurative sense las . (zum . cle: (baha; 
husn, gamal) (magic, grace, beauty) (Thes. Il 3360, decus). Thus, 
roughly translated, the verse cited above from Sura 24:31 should instead 
be understood as follows: 


„Ihey should not (walk around) with their feet hopping 
(=skipping) so that their concealed charms stand out.” 


277 In other words, there (loc. cit. 1036b) this passage from Isa 3:16 is rendered as 
follows: "and jingling their ankle bracelets.’ Here the Hebrew 
MIODIYN DOMNI (wu-bragléhem takkasna), contrary to the explanation 
given in Gesenius (585a), “to adorn oneself with ankle bracelets, or to jingle 
them to cause a stir” with the indication “(a coquetry also disapproved of in the 
Koran [Sur. 24:32], cf. Doughty 1:149),” probably has less to do with jingling 
ankle bracelets than with the Hebrew variant DY (gas) and the Arabic (jaie 
/ agasa, (sic / ‘agasa) as well as Syro-Aramaic (mas / gas) equivalents that 
Gesenius (614a) etymologically associates with it with the meaning "to spin, to 
wriggle.” Interesting in this respect is the expression that is cited by the Lisan 
(VI 145a) for «Še (akasa): 59! cette (seta tla l| Sai (ta akkasa r-ragul 
: masa mašya I-af 3) (said of someone ta akkasa means: to walk like a snake = 
to wriggle, to weave), SUAS ch Sal] ša Las) 9 (this is also by analogy said of 
one who is drunk). Accordingly, the Hebrew expression would mean (to skip, 
so that while walking one) “(artificially) twists or turns one’s feet,” whereas the 
Koranic or Syro-Aramaic variant means (to skip, so that while walking one) 
“(artificially) hops on one’s feet.” The fundamentally seductive intent in this is 
documented by the Thes. (II 2967a) in the figurative sense of stimulatio, incita- 
tio (stimulation, seduction) with, among other things, the following Hebrew- 
related Syro-Aramaic expression ,amamsasa „am taar (suprayhon w-ug- 
sayhon) (her charms and enticements) (Ephr. ed. Lamy 1. 489. 5). 

278 Literally: "They ought not “to stamp” with their feet (= “to hop”) in such a way 
that what they conceal of their charm becomes known (= revealed).” By that 
what is meant is: in that they display their concealed charms in a seductive way. 
The meaning “to reveal, to display” for Arabic alel (a Tama) (to cause to be 
known) results from the lexically equivalent Syro-Aramaic expression azar 
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Another Meaning of 438: ( bagīya) 
Sura 11:86 
Opie ga ali o aS ad ai] Cus: 


(Bell I 213): 87. “The abiding (portion) [i.e. the eternal reward] of 
Allah will be better for you, if ye be believers.” 


(Paret 186): “Die Kraft (?) [note: Oder: Güte (? bagīva)] Gottes ist 
besser fiir euch, wenn (anders) ihr glāubig seid. ” 


(Blachere 254): 87/86 “Ce qui reste auprès d’ Allah [note 87. Text.: 
le reste d’ Allah] est un bien pour vous si vous étes croyants.” 


In this verse the expression «sl Cua (bagīva'" l/ah) has a different mean- 
ing than 44% | + 4 (a/a@ bagīya) in Sura 11:116. In the verse which pre- 
cedes it, Verse 85, Su ayb (Shu’aib) warns the Midianites against dis- 
honest profit through the falsification of weights and measures. The ex- 
pression “ua (bagiya’) is directly connected with this unlawful en- 
richment. Blachére and Bell do in fact approximate the sense, but with- 
out being able to explain the term properly. 

That is because here, too, the real meaning is to be determined via 
the semantics of the same Syro-Aramaic lexical equivalent restaas (yu- 
trānā) (profit). Under the root +h. (ufar) Mannā (320a), besides the origi- 
nal meaning „sā; (bagiya) (to remain), lists under (6) the following Ara- 
bic meaning: dS) . æ) (rabiha, iktasaba) (to win, to acquire). Under 
the aforementioned nominal form (321b) he accordingly lists under (2): 
«Sa . cay (ribh, maksab) (profit, acquisition). As a synonym for 
ehtaXreh (tēžurtā) (trade, profit”? the Thes. (II 4389) cites the fol- 


(awda ) (Thes. I 1557): scire fecit, ostendit, indicavit (to cause to be known, to 
reveal, to indicate). 

279 The Koranically borrowed š la: (#g4ra) in Sura 35:29 (54 QS 3515 ya yu 
they expect a profit that will not become worthless, i.e. a profit of lasting value) 
and Sura 61:10 is meant in this Syro-Aramaic sense of “acquisition, profit.” So, 
too, habal Ci (a/-bāgiyāt" s-sālihāt) (probably for chšu had, / my- 
attrātā tābātā, Thes. I 1653, egregia facta, gesta praeclara) “good, excellent 
works” in Sura 18:46 and 19:76. 
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lowing expressions: “de mercatura spirituali eùs tait rtā tad (tē- 
ģurtā d-dayrāyūtā) (spiritual acquisition through a monastic way of 
life); (2) labor, opus, réaax\sax mdtaX ed (tēgurteh da-b eldbābā) 
(the work of the adversary, of Satan). That could be contrasted with 8 
dil (bagiva™ Hah) as the “work of God,” here in the sense of “acquisition 
well pleasing to God.” From this the following sense results for this ex- 
pression in the context of Sura 11:86: 


“The acquisition (pleasing to) God is of greater advantage to you 


1 


if you are believers 


A Third Meaning for 43% (bagiya) 
Sura 2:248 
S1» Cys AS 498 — gill SSL Gy) ASh 23 QJ 
IIJ Shs ga SI Ap Las Aiia g 


[n his translation (36) Paret leaves the expressions sakina and bagīya 
untranslated as special Koranic terms, although in his Kommentar 
[Commentary] (52) he suggests for bagīvatum the meaning “rest” (= 
“relic”?). The latter seems to be the best fit here inasmuch as Manna 
(821b) gives for the Syro-Aramaic synonym résatx (sark4na), in addi- 
tion to the original meaning 43% (bagīva) (rest), under (2) š 253 (daģīra) 
(relic). There is accordingly in the Ark of the Covenant a “relic” that 
Moses’ and Aaron’s clans have left behind. 
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13. ON MANY A SYRO-ARAMAIC 
BASIC STRUCTURE IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE KORAN 


To return once more to the above-mentioned grammatical basic struc- 
tures of the language of the Koran, we want to take a closer look from 
this perspective at the previously cited (p. 95) Verse 23 of the Mary 
Sura: lie Lusi CUS g faa Gab Cue is “Tf only I had died beforehand 
and been totally forgotten!” 

There is nothing to quibble about concerning the sense. What inter- 
ests us here is the component part of the sentence Luis Lui CS, (wa- 
kuntu nasya” manstya) “(had) been totally forgotten.” This well-known 
Koranic expression, which has entered the Arabic language and the 
Arabic lexicography as a familiar quotation,” is an example of a syn- 
tactical figure characterized in Arabic grammar as Usa (J gaisa (maf 
mutlaq) (in English: accusative of the inner [verbal] content, or of the 
absolute or inner object). Reduced to a simple formula, this object 
consists of the infinitive or a noun derived from the employed verb, 
which stands in place of a lacking adverb or to reinforce the homony- 
mous verb as that verb’s object in the accusative. 

A familiar example of this is provided by the sentence: He slept the 
sleep of the righteous (i.e., he slept like one who is righteous). The key 
here, however, is that in Arabic (as in English) this object regularly 
stands after the verb and as a noun naturally remains unchanged, where- 
as the verb itself can assume any form whatsoever. 

In our Koranic clause, however, what stands out 1s that the infinitive 
object Lai (nasya”) (forgetting) stands before the verbal form, in other 
words, that the order prescribed according to the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar is reversed. Were one to assert that this is caused by the need to 
rhyme, one could reply that the final syllables of the two words are ho- 


280 See, for example, Hans Wehr, Arabisches Wērterbuch [Arabic Dictionary], un- 
der (pī / nasy : huda Ds =i / °asbaha nasyan mansiyan “to fall into obli- 
vion.” 

281 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] $ 112. 
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monymous. That according to the current reading of the Koran Lx. (as 
a transcription of Syro-Aramaic réazie actually to be read m-nasya) is 
to be pronounced mansiya with a doubling of the 7 and for this reason 
should stand at the end of the verse, is not a convincing argument since 
L.) (in Verse 26), which as an unequivocal transliteration of Syro- 
Aramaic réaxir¢ should not be pronounced ins7yd4, but (a)nāšāyā (a hu- 
man being), is also, according to the modern reading of the Koran be- 
cause of the rhyme, to be pronounced in exactly the same way with a 
reinforced Z 

Even presupposing that this reading in light of the purely Aramaic 
prototype is not arbitrary, li (nasya? ) could have been in the correct 
word order according to the rules of Arabic sentence construction and 
could have nevertheless been pronounced for the sake of the rhyme in 
the same way nasīvā. The purely formal, superficial argument used to 
justify this sequence of clauses running counter to the strict rule of Ara- 
bic grammar is therefore not convincing. 

For this obvious irregularity from the point of view of Arabic, the 
Arabic commentators have tried to give another interpretation. What is 
meant by the masculine verbal noun Lasi (masya”) is allegedly a “forgot- 
ten memory” or a “forgotten object,” which as the predicate of iS (kun- 
tu) according to the rules of Arabic grammar is correctly in the accusa- 
tive, which would in turn be why the xis (mansīya”") following it is lo- 
gically understood as its corresponding masculine attributive participial 
adjective. Accordingly, Mary would be thinking: “Oh, were I only a for- 
gotten object!” or “were my memory forgotten!” 

The deeper cause, however, actually lies in the fact that we are deal- 
ing here with a typical Syro-Aramaic sentence construction. Theodor 
Nēldeke accurately outlines this as follows: 


“It is a characteristic of Aramaic that it has a much greater capac- 
ity for linking clauses than Hebrew and Arabic. It possesses many 


282 Tabarī XVI 66 f. 
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conjunctions and lightly modifying adverbs. In addition to this it 


‘ S 99283 
has considerable freedom in terms of word order.” 


Such a word order occurs in the Koranic verse under discussion: In con- 
trast to Arabic, the verb comes after the noun. Accordingly, the word 
order Lus lai Sy (wa-kuntu nasya” mansīvā) exactly corresponds 
to, and has the same meaning as, the Syro-Aramaic <= dtsama 
arm (wa-hwit nšāvā mn-našyā). 

Once we have become conscious of the Syro-Aramaic form of this 
verse, we are then be able to perceive another detail: not only the word 
order, but also the congruence of the subject and the participal adjective 
does not correspond to the rules of Arabic grammar. That is to say, if 
one asks an educated Arab well-versed in grammar how he accounts for 
this sentence construction, he will at first be taken aback because this 
sentence in this form is so familiar that he has never thought about it. Its 
problematic nature is only brought home to him by a series of elemen- 
tary questions: 

a) What is the subject here of CS (kuntu) (were D? 

— Answer: Mary. 

b) What is its corresponding predicate participial adjective? 

— Answer: Li (mansiya") (forgotten). 

c) Is the ending here masculine or feminine? 

— Answer: Masculine. 

d) To what then does this predicate refer? 

— Answer: Obviously to the masculine lu (nasya") (a forget- 

ting). 

e) Conclusion: lis lai (nasya” mansiya) would accordingly be: a 
“forgotten forgetting.” Hence, not Mary should be forgotten, but 
the forgetting itself should be forgotten. 

f) What would be correct here, referring to Mary, according to the 
rules of Arabic grammar? 

— Answer: lai 4yuie iS 5(wa-kuntu mansiya™" nasya"). 


283 Th. Nédldeke, Die semitischen Sprachen [The Semitic Languages] (Leipzig, 
2 
1899) 46. 
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This is in fact how the sentence should read in correct Arabic. 

Such deviations from the norms of Arabic grammar are habitually 
explained as peculiarities of the language of the Koran. Yet, to anyone 
who would conclude from this that the Koran was composed in faulty 
Arabic, it should be replied: This 1s not incorrect Arabic, but perfectly 
correct Aramaic. Namely, in the participial form, Lui (mansiya) (for- 
gotten), what looks like an Arabic masculine accusative ending is, in 
reality, if one imagines the transliterated Syro-Aramaic spelling 
rc. x > (m-našyā), a Syro-Aramaic feminine predicate ending. Accord- 
ing to the rules of Syro-Aramaic grammar the predicate participle and 
adjective are namely in the so-called status absolutus. In the case of the 
feminine this means that the à / z of the emphatic feminine ending reà / 
tā drops away leaving only the final re / ā behind.” 

Arabic has no such rule. No distinction is made between attributive 
and predicate adjective and participial adjective in written Arabic, so 
that in the case of the feminine the final š / ¢ is always retained. It is 
therefore from an Arabic perspective impossible to see a feminine end- 
ing in a form like lusts (mansiva”) unless one sees it through Syro-Ara- 
maic glasses. 

We encounter this Syro-Aramaic feminine predicate ending in addi- 
tional passages of the Koran. There is, for example, Ls: (baģīvā) in 
Verse 20, Ly dll al (since I am no prostitute) and in Verse 28, CulS ley 
luk: chal (and yet your mother was no prostitute), is a faithful rendering 
of Syro-Aramaic ressa (bāyā). One tries to justify the fact that 2 
(bagiya'’) does not have an Arabic feminine ending here, not just on ac- 
count of the rhyme, but in particular with the argument that certain ad- 
jectives referring exclusively to women formally take a masculine ending. 

This explanation, however, is not valid because we encounter other 
cases in the Koran that cannot be justified by it. Thus, for example, in 
Sura 33:63 it says: Lu š (S: del] Jal thu ley “What do you know? 
The (final) hour may be near.” The fact that Lx š (garībā ) as a predicate 
for 4c Lull (as-sāa) (the hour) here has the Syro-Aramaic feminine end- 


284 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] §§ 90, 91 (para- 
digm). 
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ing in status absolutus, one would like to explain according to Arabic 
grammar as an adverbial ending in the sense of 4 š (ye (an garīb) (in 
the near future, soon). But that would be contradicted by Sura 42:17, las 
wy dell Gal chjw (with the same meaning). That here — š 
(garīb), although a predicate of del! (as-sāa) (the hour), does not 
have the expected feminine, but instead (also according to Syro-Aramaic 
grammar) a masculine ending, will again be explained here by the evi- 
dent need to rhyme. 

There is still Sura 7:56: giua] Gye Gy pf at! Cua) OJ (The good- 
ness of God is near to those who are righteous). Here there is no excuse 
for the fact that the predicate —s š (garib’”) (near), referring to the 
feminine 2<— ) (rahma™) (goodness), has a masculine ending. The real 
reason for this, however, is that when masculine Aramaic words are ta- 
ken over into Arabic they customarily pass over into Arabic in the status 
absolutus, i.e. with the omission of their originally determining empha- 
tic ending rc / 4 (in other words: in the so-called pausal form in Arabic). 
Examples: Syro-Aramaic rém\rc (allāhā) = Arabic 4) (a//ah) (God); 
ré, to (garībā) = 4 8 (garīb) (near). 

In the present case, we must keep the Syro-Aramaic equivalent of (J 
— yf ùl Cua) (the goodness of God is near) in mind as follows: 
réa to rémire heat (rehmat allāhā garībā ). According to this, the ori- 
ginal Arabic form must have been Ly š (garībā) (near). Arguing in fa- 
vor of a primary Arabic transcription into 4 8 (garīb) would be the ex- 
planation that an early copyist has taken the Syro-Aramaic predicate 
feminine ending in status absolutus <a, to (garībā ), which is formally 
indistinguishable from an attributive emphatic masculine ending, for 
such a masculine form and has, mutatis mutandis, Arabicized it, that is, 
by dropping the Syro-Aramaic emphatic Z ending, has converted it into 
the masculine Arabic pausal form. 

The explanation of a secondary conjecture could be that a later copy- 
ist saw in the ending Lu (garfba”) an Arabic accusative, which is here 
in obvious contradiction with the subsequently established Arabic gram- 
mar. This prescribes, namely, that in a noun clause introduced by the 
particle <) inna the subject is to be in the accusative, but the predicate in 
the nominative case. As such, however, L. š (garība") has, according to 
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Arabic orthography, a masculine accusative ending. Instead of replacing 
it with the appropriate feminine ending, the final ! /ā was dropped 
without replacement. This is, to be sure, a mere supposition, the correct- 
ness of which could only be proven by corresponding examples from 
earlier Koran manuscripts. 

In any case, the former explanation is confirmed by a further in- 
stance in Sura 3:40 : fle lal s "SV Cael ads ale O O S cell — 
(“Lord, how shall I have a son when old age has now overtaken me and 
my wife [is] barren?”). Here, too, le ( āgir) (barren) is a predicate of 
«sl + (my wife) and has, from the point of view of Arabic, a masculine 
ending. As discussed above, however, this is based upon an optical illu- 
sion, since the Syro-Aramaic status absolutus feminine retos ( agrā) is 
formally indistinguishable from the status emphaticus masculine retas 
( agra). Whence the conversion by analogy into the Arabic masculine 
pausal form. 

Finally, the two instances in Sura 19:5 and 8, where it is repeated, 
Vile All GIS 5 (wa-kānat imra att gira”) (“in that my wife is bar- 
ren”), are not to be explained by the need to rhyme. Here the Syro- 
Aramaic spelling of the status absolutus feminine retas (> |! le) 
( agra) is faithfully reproduced. 


Omission of the Feminine Ending of the 
Adjective in Classical Arabic 


This rule of Syro-Aramaic grammar according to which the status abso- 
lutus feminine in the predicate adjective and participle, through the 
dropping of the à / ¢ and the retention of the final re / ā, does not differ 
formally from the status emphaticus of the corresponding attributive 
masculine form, now opens our eyes to a phenomenon of classical Ara- 
bic grammar that has until now been considered a mystery. Carl Brock- 
elmann (Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] Š$ 65) summarizes 
this phenomenon as follows: 


Note 1. “Thus the adjectives that refer to the sexual life of a 
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woman or a female also do not require the feminine ending, such 
as aa ja (murdi °”) suckling,’ le ( āgir"”) ’barren.’. 

2. The adjectives J 524 (fa ū/"") in the active and h=š (fa TJ) in 
the passive sense as well as < s< (kadūb"") “lying” and => 
(Zarih’” ) “wounded” also take no a feminine ending as predicate 
and attribute.” 


Brockelmann derives this analogy from those Semitic words that are 
also feminine in gender without a feminine ending. He makes no men- 
tion of the Aramaic background, although the first group is documented 
in the Koran and the adjectives named in the second group J 924 (fa 01) 
and =š (f47/) clearly point the way to the equivalent Aramaic (or Sy- 
ro-Aramaic) prototypes. 

But even before him Theodor Néldeke drew attention to the problem. 
In his study Zur Grammatik des classischen Arabisch [On the Grammar 
of Classical Arabic] (Vienna, 1897; reprint Darmstadt, 1963), he re- 
marks in this connection (20 §19): 


“In the case of adjectives, the use or omission of the feminine end- 
ing š merits a more comprehensive examination. What the ancient 
and modern grammarians have given” does not exhaust the sub- 
ject. In Sura 22:2, aa j Le dara yo JS Jat, one would expect 
éa_» ; the feminine form is explained very artificially.“ 


Nēldeke would surely have been able to recognize the quite simple rea- 
son for this phenomenon, if only his view had not been obstructed by his 
respect for the exaggerated antiquity of the so-called old Arabic poetry. 
As already discussed with regard to the example from Sura 22:2 cited 
above, there is no reason to leave off the feminine ending of 4x2 


285 Note 1: “See, among others, Sib. 2, 222 f.; Ibn Qotaiba, “Adab alkatib,” 104 ff.; 
Mufassal 83; contribution at 268 f.; Reckendorf 18. The reason for the pheno- 
menon that the feminine ending is lacking in the case of so many feminine ad- 
Jectives is still fully obscure. It is true though that in the case of words of femi- 
nine sexual meaning this could be connected with the fact that the Semitic sub- 
stantives that exclusively designate what is by nature feminine, all seem to have 
originally been without a feminine ending... .”. 
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(murdia') (one giving suck) according to Syro-Aramaic grammar since 
this word does not assume a predicate position in the sentence. That is 
also why it appears correctly in the status emphaticus with the feminine 
ending. 

It’s a different story for the other examples, 4allb cbli in Gla Ls 
“Oh, neighbor woman (= wife), go forth, you are dismissed” (line 8) and 
Valls se <) jg “retire from me as dismissed” (line 9), where the under- 
lined expressions appear as predicates in the status absolutus feminine 
and thus have the corresponding (Syro-Aramaic) ā (not the Arabic š /f) 
ending, insofar as one can regard the vowel less final > / 2 in 4allb asa 
variant for the emphatic final | (ta/ig@ ). 

Thus, the phenomenon of the lacking feminine ending in certain ad- 
jectives and participles originally appearing in a predicate position in the 
Koran and in classical Arabic is explained as an Aramaic (or Syro-Ara- 
maic) substratum. 


Misinterpretation or Mistaking of Syro-Aramaic Roots 


Sura 16:79 provides us with two examples of the mistaking or misinter- 
pretation of Syro-Aramaic roots; there we read: 


aul VI OS Le Lai] ga ¿à Cane bi cell ly all 
Our Koran translators have understood this verse as follows: 


(Bell I 256): 81. “Have they not seen the birds, performing their 
service in the midst of the heaven, no one holding them but Al- 
lah?” 


(Paret 222): “Haben sie denn nicht gesehen, wie die Végel in der 
Luft des Himmels in den Dienst (Gottes) gestellt sind? Gott allein 
halt sie (oben, so daß sie nicht herunterfallen).” 


(Blachére 299): "N'avez-vous pas vu les oiseaux soumis [au Sei- 
gneur] dans l’espace du ciel ou nul ne les soutient hormis Allah?” 
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1. For the expression Lau!) sa „À (fr gaww’ s-samā) Bell, with his 
translation “in the midst of the heaven,” was the only one who correctly 
recognized from the context the equivalent Syro-Aramaic root expres- 
sion tem as (b-Zaw šmayyā) (cf. Thes. I 665: aXe (b-gaw) intra, 
in medio (“inside, in the midst of ”). As a Syro-Aramaic substratum the 
expression lsa (Sawwd /#əwwa ) (inside), as the opposite of V (barra ) 
(< Syro-Aramaic rts / barra “outside’’), is quite common in contempo- 
rary Arabic dialects of the Near East, both adverbially and as a preposi- 
tion (as in Cull alsa ģowwāt al-bét “inside the house”), yet not in clas- 
sical or modern written Arabic. It is very likely that in today’s Arabic 
the common expressions s> +4! (al-barid al-ģawwī) (airmail), 
gl! zdal (as-silah al-gawwi) (airforce), dz sad! h yb) (ai-gurat al- 
Sawwiya) (air routes, airlines), 49>) š šal (an-našra l-ğawwīya) 
(weather report), etc. are traceable back to the unrecognized Syro- 
Aramaic prepositional expression aXe (b-gaw) = Arabic = à (fī 
gaww) (inside, in the midst of) in Sura 16:79 and its misinterpretation as 
a noun (air, atmosphere). 

Now, even if + (gaww) in the mentioned Sura has been read cor- 
rectly, it has nonetheless been misunderstood. On the other hand, the 
spelling UJ sal (allegedly a/-hawaya) (< Syro-Aramaic ré.aX /gwayé) 
(the innards) in Sura 6:146 has been correctly understood, but uncor- 
rectly read. That is also why it has not been recognized that both expres- 
sions stem from one and the same Syro-Aramaic root. 

2. In the Koranic usage of the verb A. (sabhara) it has until now 
apparently not been noticed by Koran scholars that two Syro-Aramaic 
roots must here be distinguished from one another: | 
a) tux (Sahhar), which corresponds to the Arabic j>- (saxxara) (cf. 

Manna, 784a: 1. 19 .a4/fahhamat sawwada / to blacken, to 

make black [this meaning has been retained with the unchanged 

pronunciation j> /sahhara in Arabic]; 2. Shia gad /fadaha, 
hataka / to disgrace, to expose; 3. Jas . xš / saxxara, Ššaģģala / 

to exploit, to make someone work without pay). Without excep- 

tion our Koran translators have based their translations on this 

last meaning, which has entered into Arabic with the Arabicized 
pronunciation ja (sabhara). 
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b) What has been overseen in the process, however, is that with the 
spelling 4 (sahhara) the Koran is also reproducing the Syro- 
Aramaic causative stem (safe/) twas (šawhar). This, however, is 
cognate with the root ture (ehar) and is a variant of the causative 
stem (afeh tsare (awhar), which corresponds to the Arabic yal 
(ahģara). For example, for this the Thes. (I 125f.) gives in Arabic 
the (transitive as well as intransitive or reflexive) yal (abfara) (to 
hold back, to detain), gab (ta abhara) (to be late, to stay); and for 
tuax (Sawhar): retardavit, retinuit (to hold back, to hold onto). 
Although the last meaning emerges clearly from the context of 
Sura 16:79, and in particular from the subsequent Arabic verb La 
dl YI gs (only God holds onto them ), none of our Koran 
translators have noticed that here — yas (rnusahģarāt) cannot 
mean “to be in the service of”. Read as the Syro-Aramaic 
Aivars (m-šawhrata) (held back, held onto), the verse has the 
following meaning: 


“For have they not seen how the birds stay in the middle of the 
sky (whereby) only God is holding onto them?” 


Depending on the context it will accordingly be necessary to examine 
whether in a given passage the Koran means with the Arabic j>- (saQ- 
fara) (a) the Syro-Aramaic tux (safhar) (to subject, to make subservi- 
ent) or (b) tux (šawhar) in the Arabic sense of jà (ahara) (to detain, 
to hold back). 

This idea that God holds the birds suspended in the sky and prevents 
them from falling to the earth is also based on the verbal form _)al + 
(mawāļir) in Sura 16:14 and 35:12. There it is said of ships on the sea 
Al ga Aud f 25 Al go Ail cs 5s that they are “ploughing through it” 
(Bell I 250). Paret translates “Und du siehst die Schiffe darauf (ihre) 
Furchen ziehen” (216, 359), and Blachére “voguer ” (293). 

Yet the Arabic plural form 5! 5« (mawāģir) is not, as until now 
wrongly assumed, based on the imaginary Arabic root ša (mabara), 
which has falsely entered into the Arabic lexicography with the likewise 


imaginary meaning of “to plow, to plow furrows” (see, for example, H. 
Wehr, Arabisches Wörterbuch, where jà / māķir supposedly means 
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“cutting through the water, a ship setting to sea” and dale / mabira 
(plural A! + / mawāģir) supposedly even means “ship”). Instead, what 
we have here is a Syro-Aramaic masculine plural present participle 
«twas (m-awhrīn) (the feminine plural being „iwas / m-awhran) of 
the causative stem tware (awhar) (to hesitate, to linger, to stay). This 
means that ships linger on the sea (on the surface of the water) (i.e., that 
God prevents them from sinking). 

This again shows how Western Koran scholars have allowed them- 
selves to be led astray by Arabic philologists who, in ignorance of Syro- 
Aramaic, have once more taken the prefix m- (from tsa / m-awhar) 
for a radical. This has also led A. Jeffrey to place >! „a (mawakhir) in 
the corresponding alphabetical order (m-). He explains the expression as 
follows: 


“Plu. of š jal. (mabira™”"), that which ploughs the waves with a 
clashing noise, i.e. a ship. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, suggests 
that it was derived from Akk. elzppu mābirtu, a ship making its 
way out into a storm. If this is so it would have been an early bor- 
rowing direct from Mesopotamia.” 


Although the expression may stem directly from Mesopotamia, in any 
case not from the Akkadian māģirtu, but from the afe/ form of the Syro- 
Aramaic root tur (ehar) (which is not common in pa/), namely tare 
(awhar), whose masculine singular and plural present participles are, re- 
spectively, twas» (m-awhar) and w tsas (i-awhrin, the feminine being 
«i»sam m-awhran) (cf. Thes. I 125 f.: act. part. *ua> [m-awhar| mora- 
tur, cunctatur, tardat [he is hesitating, lingering, staying|). The Koran 
gives the last form with the Arabic plural of nouns Al sa (according to 
the modern reading, ma-wāķir), * where here too the middle alif | / ā is 


286 The lack of the earlier Syro-Aramaic feminine ending plural (-ān) of the parti- 
ciple in Arabic is substituted in the Koran mostly by the suffix —āt of the regular 
feminine plural (pluralis sanus / sound plural) of verbal adjectives (as substan- 
tives), but also sporadically (in contradiction to the classical Arabic) by the irre- 
gular plural form (pluralis fractus / broken plural) of some nouns derived from 
participles (e.g. š AL /bāģira [steamboat], plural >| + / bawabir) as in this 
case ( >š! ga /mawāļur(a) instead of classical Arabic š jA 5a /muabbara). A fur- 
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possibly secondary. However, because this form is foreign to Arabic, 
one can see in it a transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic participle adapted 
to the Arabic plural. Karl Vollers (Volkssprache und Schriftsprache 90) 
had considered it difficult to say whether jal +. (rmmawāģir) should be 
viewed as an offshoot of yal (abara). It is thus scarcely necessary to 
consider his further remarks on the root àa (mabara) (189 f.) and the 
corresponding references (namely to the later use of j> / mabir in 
Arabic poetry in the sense of “ship, sailing vessel” according to ZDMG 
40, 575). 

The idea that God is maintaining ships (letting them linger) on the 
water’s surface also underlies the verb A (sabbara) (<twax / Sawhar) 
in Sura 14:32 and the synonymous verb ¿— x (yurër (= ša / yusah- 
bir’) (he maintains = he causes to linger) in Sura 17:66, which has been 
misread (and just as falsely included in the Arabic lexicography) as 
ism lz (yuzgi, allegedly “to drive along”). The same is true of the sun, 
moon and stars, which “linger” in heaven at God's command (— s... / 
musabharat. = „isas / m-šawhrān) (Sura 7:54; 16:12), as well as of 
the clouds (tad / as-sahab) that are “maintained” ( 5-24 / musabbar 
= wax» / m-sawhar) (and not, as in Bell, “performing their service,” or 
Paret “in Dienst gestellt sind,” and Blachére “soumis’’) between heaven 
and earth (Sura 2:162/164). 

Georg Hoffmann, in a review of two University of Göttingen disser- 
tations published in “Bibliographische Anzeigen [Bibliographical Re- 
ports]” (ZDMG 32, 1878, 738-63), has already drawn attention to the 
phenomenon of the occasional disappearance of 5/ w in the diphthong 
aw and the concomitant compensatory lengthening of the preceding vo- 
wel ain many an Eastern Aramaic dialect. Following the Eastern Syrian 
lexicographers Bar Bahlūl he reports that among the Aramean of Harran 
as well as in Trihan, the region from Hatra on the Tigris downstream to 
Teg" rit’ (Tefrīt / Takrit) and Samarra, māše was said for mauše, in Ara- 
bic mauš (with a reference to Bar Alī 5588). Thus ā would have 
emerged here from au by way of the Nestorian (i.e. Eastern Syrian) a’. 


ther example may be found in Sura 42:33, where it is said of the ships S! 4 ) / 
rawākid(a) (still, stagnant) instead of classical Arabic 6aS\_)/ rākida). 
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This is probably also why one pronounced 115 rāreb (instead of sta+ / 
rawreb)*' (op. cit. 756). 

The localization of this phenomenon in the East Syrian-Mesopota- 
mian region may give us an interesting clue concerning the orthography 
of many a word in the Koran. In this regard the Koranic spelling of pa. 
(sabhara) for the Syro-Aramaic twas (šawļar) seems to provide a paral- 
lel, though here too, at any rate according to the traditional reading, in- 
stead of the compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel a, a doub- 
ling of the following consonant occurs. However, one must not overlook 
the fact that the Syro-Aramaic verbal stem under discussion, šafe/ , is 
unknown in Arabic and for this reason a distinction could not be made 
between 3x (sabbara) for tux (Sahhar) and tsas (sawhar), which is 
why, in the last instance, analogy is to be assumed to the verbal stem 
which has made its way into Arabic. > (saģģara), This example pre- 
cisely illustrates the problem, that not only different verbal classes are 
identifiable behind the scriptio defectiva (defective spelling) of the Ko- 
ran, but also verbal roots that have to be distinguished from one another. 


On the Etymology of the Koranic Word =! „= (sirāt) 


Regarding the etymology of the word Bl >a (sirāt), Jeffery (p. 195 f.) 
refers to the early Arab philologists, who had taken it to be a borrowing 
from Greek. He concedes that they are right, but he points out that the 
Greek word is in fact a Hellenized form of the Latin strata. However, all 
the Western authorities cited by Jeffery (Fraenkel, Kremer, Dvořák, 
Vollers) seem to have overlooked the fact that the Koranic orthography 
is merely the phonetic transcription of the Syro-Aramaic mt to (sertā 
and srāfā ) or rt taw (surtā ). Jeffery also cites the variants +! „x / 
sirat and | ))/ zirāt, whereby the latter variant also corresponds to the 
Syro-Aramaic rt t1 / zertā (as recorded in Thes. II 2739). Under the 
verbal root Nte (sraf) the Thes. (II 2738 f.) gives the following corre- 


287 This would explain the creation of the Arabic interrogative particle Í / 2 from 
the Syro-Aramaic ar / aw (see below, p. 245, note 300). 
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sponding Arabic words: (a) b „i (šarafa), (2) scalpsit (to score, to stri- 
ate) (b) it. lineas duxit, delineavit, scripsit, 3S „kā (atta , kataba) (to 
draw a line ,or write). Furthermore, the Thes. (II 2739) gives under the 
nouns mtv (sertā) and mt taw (surtā) the corresponding Greek 
ypauurj and Latin linea (line), as well as the Arabic metathesis >» 
(satr) (line) that is quite common in today’s Arabic. The verbal form 
hu (safara) (to write) occurs five times in the Koran (Sura 17:58; 33:6; 
52:2; 54:53; 68:1) (Jeffery p. 169 f.). 

Consequently, the Koranic expression pis bl „a (sirāt mustaqim) 
does not mean “straight path” but “straight line.” Therefore, one is jus- 
tified in asking whether the Latin strata does not come from Syro- 
Aramaic rt, to (srātā), with the emphatic phoneme s being rendered 
by st. As proof for this thesis one can cite the historically attested Greek 
and Latin transcription of the name of the North Nabatean town ə jas 
/Bosraas Bootpa and Bostra respectively, whereas the first ¢ in the Latin 
word strata is not found in the Koranic spellingsl „= /sirāt. In one case 
the emphatic phoneme $ is rendered in Greek and Latin by ps as attested 
in the name of the town rh us <> (Massistā), which is transcribed as 
Mopsuestia (see Thes. If 2195). 

Are Latin lexicographers right in deriving strata from the verb sternd 
(to sprinkle and, only secondarily. to flatten, to pave), or, given the sec- 
ondary meaning of this verbal root, unless the Latin is a coincidental 
allophone of the Koranic word, is not this etymology more likely a fic- 
tion? The usage of line in the sense of way is, moreover, quite common 
in modern European languages, as for example in English bus line or in 
German Eisenbahnlinie (railway line). It is therefore not contradicted by 
the Koranic parallel expression J +) yu (sawā as-sabil) (< Syro- 
Aramaic Max hasax / šawyūt š īlā, the straight path, literally: the 
straightness of the path) (Sura 2:108; 5:12,60,77; 60:1). 


On the etymology of the word _»—4 (qasr) 


A further example of the Greek and Latin transcription of the emphatic 
phoneme s by st is the Koranic word aå (qasr) (< castle) (Suras 7:74; 
22:45; 25:10;), borrowed from Eastern Syro-Aramaic "N1%7 (gasrā) as 
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allophone of Syro-Aramaic r<* vx, (gzārā) / eàt. WX (gzirtay and tran- 
scribed in Latin as castrum and in Greek as kaotpov (Jeffery p. 240). All 
the western specialists quoted by Jeffery (Guidi, Fraenkel, Nēldeke, 
Krauss, Vollers) have overlooked this phonetic phenomenon. If Jeffery 
is right with his assertion that this word has no verbal root in Arabic, it 
does not automatically follow that the root must be either Greek or 
Latin. The Arabic form =å (gasr) is a direct borrowing from Eastern 
Syro-Aramaic NN? (gasra) (morphologically a passive participle like 
re\ sm /sā fā, rea\ sm /sa tānā > sātānā = Satan — see above p. 100 ff.), 
the root of which is a phonetic variant of Syro-Aramaic tu (gzar) with 
the original meaning “to cut” (referring to the crenelated wall or to 
“cut” trenches or any trench-like defensive measures giving protection 
from assailants “cutting” fortifications). 

That according to Nēldeke (ZDMG xxix 423) “XX? (gasrā) as used 
in the Mishnah and Jerusalem Talmud is but a form of NNVOP (gastra), 
which like (Syriac) rt\jmo (gastrā) was derived directly from 
Kaotpov” (Jeffery 240, note 6), is get it backwards. Both Aramaic 
NOP (gastrā) and Syriac rt\,mo (gastrā) (scarcely used in Syro- 
Aramaic, though quoted in dictionaries) are nothing but a secondary re- 
borrowing from Latin castrum or Greek xdorpov. Hence it follows that 
Latin castrum” > (diminutive) castellum castellum castellum > English 


288 See C. Brockelmann. Lexicon Syriacum, 112 b, under eedt. uy (gzirtā), 5. pin- 
na muri (battlement); further in Mannā, 102 b, (4) ass S gate jaa (Stine cut 
square), (9) ¢lull 3 a) š Aš på (battlement), (3) Š) gue yd of USA 4) (a 
courtyard protected by a wall in a temple or monastery). From the battlement of 
the wall as rampart of en encampment, this word passed on to the whole for- 
tress, citadel. The Syro-Aramaic verbal root txy (gzar) (to cut) explains the ori- 
ginal meaning of Arabic $_» >> (gazira) (island = “cut” from the mainland) as 
direct borrowing from Syro-Aramaic reà +, vX, (gzirtā). 

289 The relation of castrum with the Old Aramaic verbal root 18}? (qsar (to cut) 
(cf. S. Segert, Altaramdische Grammatik [Old Aramaic Grammar], Glossar 
[glossary] p. 550: 1X)? /gsar “ernten (to harvest] (?)” — properly “to cut”, as in 
New Hebrew — cf. W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handwērter- 
buch, 722a) helps us again to elucidate the etymology of the Latin verbal root 
castro (to castrate) in its original meaning according to the semantics of the 
Syro-Aramaic root. Therewith the proper sense of the derived Latin word cas- 
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castle, German Kastell, French château (and similar words in other 
l:uropean languages) are a borrowing from Syro-Aramaic via Greek and 
Latin. 

These examples show how the etymology can contribute to reveal us, 
be it in a small way, a hidden side of a former cultural interchange in the 
Mediterranean area between East and West. Some of these borrowed 
Semitic words in Greek and Latin are traceable in the Occident to the 
Phoenicians, whose language is closely akin to Hebrew and Syro-Ara- 
maic, or to the Hellenes in the Orient since Alexander the Great. This 
can explain the etymology of some still unexplained (or incorrectly ex- 
plained) Greek or Latin words as e.g. taurus (bull; Taurus) < Greek 
taŭpoç, that C. Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum 819b) compares to 
Syro-Aramaic tad (tawrā) and Arabic j> (fawr). Yet rather than a 
common Semitic origin (SEM) assumed by Brockelmann, the original 
meaning of this word can be concluded from the secondary Syro- 
Aramaic verbal root tad /twar < ts /tbar (to break, to cut up [the soil, 
the field] = to plough). This meaning makes clear the Koranic passage in 
Sura 2:71, where the cow that Moses demands from his people as sacri- 
fice is described as follows: 


Lead Apa Y halua Ca pall aud Yy ual ot Jol Y ba Lal sa 
(Bell I 10, 66.): “He says, she is to be a cow not broken in to 


plough up the land or to irrigate the cultivated ground, but kept 
sound without a blemish upon her. ” 


Philological analysis: 

a) According to Old Aramaic (whereof in some Syro-Aramaic ver- 
bal adjectives still preserved forms) as well as to Hebrew, J 43 / 
dalii] is grammatically a passive participle (like U px / rasūl 


tratus (castrated = “cut” = eunuch) becomes clear. Both Old Aramaic and 
Syro-Aramaic variants (13? /gsar with the variant 142 /ksar and *xy /gzar) 
continue as substratum in Arabic (as =a% /qasara [to restrict, restrain, confine], 
gasura [to be or to become short, to be unable], „45 /kasara [to break < to cut] 
and )_> /ģazara [to slaughter < to cut], therefrom _) >=> /ģazār [butcher]) with 
some further semantical variations. 
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b 


C 


Ne” 


— 


[messenger] = d~z / mursal [dispatched]) and were to be ren- 
dered in classical Arabic accordingly by 4s / mudallala in the 
sense Of š j> / musabbara (subjected, made subservient). The 
lack of the feminine ending in J + / dal] (instead of 31 Aò / ga/a- 
la) is due to the dropping of the feminine end-t of the Syro- 
Aramaic participle in predicative position (as explained above p. 
217 ff.). Thereby the latter form (as status absolutus) 1s ortho- 
graphically no longer to be distinguished from the masculine par- 
ticiple in attributive position as status emphaticus (*re\a\x / 
dalola > dalūlā = re\.\x / dalila). This explains the analogous 
transposition of the Syro-Aramaic predicative feminine form into 
the Arabic masculine form (as in Sura 7:56: Gy š ai Guay OJ 
[garīb] instead of ån š [garība = Syro-Aramaic <=, to / garībāļ 
gual) cys [assuredly, the mercy of God is near to the benefac- 
tors = those who do well, right]). 

The following verbal form 5 / tufir®, derived from the seconda- 
ry Syro-Aramaic verbal root tad / twar > +à / tar, renders the 
Afel form tude / afir with the meaning quoted by Manna 
(833b) under (3): vei! ela «ya / harata, falaha hard (to 
plough, to till the land). 

This meaning makes clear that the derived noun retad / tawrā is 
etymologically the form from which the Arabic, Greek and Latin 
words ) = / fawr, taiipoc and taurus are borrowed and that se- 
mantically, according to Syro-Aramaic etad / tawrā, the proper 
meaning of this word was originally a “plough-(animal)” (and 
not necessarily a bull). 

The spelling («4.5 / tasgī, as imperfect of the Arabic root (a / 
saga (< Syro-Aramaic réax / šgā) means indeed “to give to drink 
= to irrigate”. Yet who has observed the agricultural labor knows 
that the working order subsequent to the ploughing is not to irri- 
gate the cultivated ground, but to harrow it. Now, to obtain this 
sense, we just need to read the retroflexed Arabic end-.— / T 
(,—), as it is attested in the Koran codex of Samarqand (CD 0024, 
1. 2; see p. 348), as a Syriac end-__/n (= Arabic (+ / n) and to 
strike out one dot on the —/ g to obtain the Arabic reading (šas / 
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tasfin" (< Syro-Aramaic „ax / span) instead of the false modern 
Arabic transcription „3+ — misread as tasgi. The Syro-Aramaic 
verbal root „ax / span explains Manna (801b) in Arabic as fol- 
lows: £ > š dl ps NN ps Calu/ salafa, sawwa I-ard bi-l- 
mislafa li-tuzra (to harrow, to level the field with a harrow for 
sowing). The Lisān (XIII 209b f.) is not able to understand what 
the root (js / safana exactly means, since he interprets it ap- 
proximately by +å / gašara (to peel). Consequently, the solely 
derived and in modern Arabic very common word à. / safina 
(ship, boat) is so called, because it peels the surface of the water 
(o ii cg] elll day (dud Le), whereas the Syro-Aramaic verb 
means fo glide on the water surface. Hence isu / safina means 
properly a “glider”. 

d) Since the Arabs have borrowed the agricultural expressions from 
the Arameans,” it is only logical that the Koranic word da / 
hart (a ploughed field) is a direct borrowing from Syro-Aramaic 
rh / hartā < verbal root dw / hrat (to plough, to cleave)” Yet 
the latter meaning suggests that the Syro-Aramaic verb is a sec- 
ondary formation of an original root mediae geminatae *+s / harr 
(>hār), of which some verbal adjectives are still conserved in 
Syro-Aramaic, as retat» /hrdrd (hole), rēta» / Aurra (hollow, 
cavern), tat /harrütü (well, cistern)” This original meaning 
shows that the Syro-Aramaic substantive r¢à +, / farta (= Koranic 
— = / hart) is grammatically an early passive participle as at- 
tributive adjective (hence in the status emphaticus) with feminine 
ending (according to the feminine Syro-Aramaic rate / ar‘a 
[soil, field|) as explained above on Satan (adjective masculine 
teers / harra , feminine *rthtts / ģarritā > etw / harta = 
Koranic & = / ģart). 


290 Cf. S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwērter im Arabischen, p. 125 ff. 

291 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 260a, 1. fodit, excavavit (to dig, to ex- 
cavate); Manna, 267a: ($4 ces . )= / harata, falaha, Sagga (to plough, to till, 
to cleave). 

292 Cf. Manna, 259b. 
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e) 


Thus it appears that the Syro-Aramaic verb àt» /Arat (> Arabic 
<i ya /harata) is formed by the addition of the feminine ending of 
the attributive participle to the original verbal root *4x» / harr (> 
har). Both Syro Aramaic verbs t. àre / atīr (> Arabic oi / atāra) 
< toh / thar > *tad / twar > tà / tar as well as àt» / hrat (> 
Arabic — = / harata) turn out to be synonyms as to their original 
meaning (to cleave, to break up [the ground]). 

The Koranic verbal adjective alaa / musallama (perfect, fault- 
less) renders the Syro-Aramaic passive participle of the second 
stem realex / m-šall* mā > m-šalmā and corresponds to the 
common Arabic form L. / sālima or dailu / salīma. The end 4— 
/ -h in the Koranic spelling is an alternative writing of the Syro- 
Aramaic end-ā that marks the Aramaic feminine status absolutus 
of the predicative participle (without end-f). Grammatically, it 
does not differ from the pausal form J + / da/ūi, that in Syro- 
Aramaic must be written with an end- or an end-d (44 gi = Y + / 
dalūlā). From the point of view of the historical Semitistics, the 
reading of the Cairo version is erroneous as far as the Aramaic 
end-h has been taken for an Arabic 4— / tā marbūta. Consequent- 
ly, the Koranic spelling elu. , as accurate Aramaic orthography, 
is to be read without dots on the < / -h and without hypercorrect 
classical Arabic inflection (nunation): "mu-sallama” (and not 
mu-sallama-tun). 

Presumably, non-Arabs must have read the next spelling 4.4 as 
Siyata — that hardly exists in Arabic. The supposed root säs / 
wašā, from which the noun 4.4 / šiya is supposed to be derived, 
as explained by 7abarī (I 351 ff.), is nothing but a conceived sec- 
ondary form of the root =š 5* / wasaha (used in the II V" and 
VIII" stem) as denominative from the noun clas / wisah (orna- 
mented belt) by dropping of the end- / h (a phenomenon that 
occurs in some dialects). It is hence not a mere accident that the 
imagined root _— s / wašā has quite the same derived sense (to 
decorate, embellish with many colors). The second meaning at- 
tributed to this root, as quoted in the dictionaries (cf. for example 
H. Wehr: to slander, defame; to denounce, betray) is probably 
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due to the mistranscription of the Syro-Aramaic > /r of the verbal 
root La š / rsa as an Arabic s/w = (+ 9/ wašā instead of ..4) = 
La) / rasa (cf. Manna 755b: dh x .L2)/ rasa, bartala [to bribe}, 
2.35 «cite .aY / Jama, ataba, damma [to blame, censure, dis- 
praise]; under Afel ,xtre / aršī: agi) .— š / garrafa, ittahama 
[to charge, suspect, accuse]). The general meaning supposed by 
some commentators relates to the clearness of the colour of the 
cow, while some others are of the opinion that she has to be with- 
out any blemish. The latter sense can be approximately con- 
firmed, if we read instead of 4 / Siyata : gua 424 Y / lā Sibha or 
šubha fiha “without [any] suspicion” (as to her blamelessness). 


After this philological analysis, the discussed passage of Sura 2:71 can 
henceforth be reconstructed as follows: 


Lead Aud Y dala Q yall Ct Yog Cpa) tts J 5 Y š x Lal CJ ga 
(vagūl(u) innahā bagara(tun) lā dalūka) tu-tīr(u) Fara) wa-lā 
tasfin(u) l-har«a), mu-sallama lā šibh(a)/šubh(a) fīhā) 


"He says: she is to be neither a cow subjected to plough the soil 
nor to harrow the ploughed [field], [she shall be] faultless, with- 
out [any] suspicion [as to her blamelessness].” 


Further misunderstood identical spellings 


The same homonymous root of the latter form, written with the alterna- 
tive emphatic = / s in Sura 52:37, O s Jaraa] (a/-musaytirūn), and Sura 
88:22, pause (musaytir), was falsely understood as "to dominate.” With 
the stereotypical phrase dlls Gy sls à Jy sill Jal a! (the commentators 
are divided in their opinions of this word), Tabarī (XXVII 33 f.) in this 
regard quotes two meanings: (a) J 9lalwall / al-musallatiin (those who are 
established as rulers), (b) G jal / al-munazzilūn (those who cause to 
descend — in the context of Sura 52:37 [according to Bell] — from the 
treasuries of thy Lord). Although this understanding is nearer to the in- 
tended sense, 7abar7 decides in favor of the majority of commentators 
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who conjecture that haa / gaytara, allegedly according to the language 
use of the Arabs (=À „35 _ š), means to dominate, to command, to be 
mighty. This meaning has led to a verbal root that does not exist in any 
Arabic dialect or any Semitic language. Nonetheless, this fictitious root 
has persisted in modern Arabic to this day in this sole irregular form 
(fay al), in a false lexical order and with this false meaning. But actu- 
ally, the intercalated — / y, pronounced correctly as the diphthong ay, 
serves here to dissolve the following gemination of the medial radical of 
the second stem a / saftara = ya / sattara < Syro-Aramaic to / 
saffar = Arabic hà / Satara, * Sattara = asi / gasama, gassama, “to 
divide, to distribute” (cf. Manna, 410b). This phenomenon is known in 
a small number of verbs of the second stem in some local Arabic 
dialects of the Near East, as for example in Jà / baddal > Ja» /baydal 
(to change), =: / ba ad> »»/ bay ad (to go far away), Uxx4/ dahhas> 
via / dayhas (to cram, to stuff), Jš5/ dabbal> Jà» / dayhal (to make 
enter), «= | raģģa > «+1, | rayģa (to give, to send back; to repeat, 
reiterate), jaa / dahhar > x / dayhar (to bring out), di: / sallah 
>eelui / šaylaļ (to undress, to plunder), ele / mallah >el / maylah (to 
salt — used in the passive participle =L. / m-maylah, salted), J / 
nazzal > O) / nayzal (to make descend), alla / talla > =Ma / fayla (to 
make ascend, to move out). Further examples may exist in different 
individual dialects. In some few cases the inserted — / y can be 
substituted by a 3/ w, as e.g.: WS) / rakkab > =S s) / rawkab (to jam, get 
jammed / stuck — Metathesis of ëL, , / rabak, 44) / irtabak [to become 
embarrassed, get entangled, be caught, come to a standstill|), = / 
saffar > X ga / sawfar (to whistle), e / akkar > Š œ / awkar (to ren- 
der turbid, to make cloudy)” 

Sometimes the s / w can be postponed, as e.g.: be )/ za“at> b sc )/ 
za wat, S= )/ za ag> J se )/ za waq (both to scream, to shriek), O À / 
garraš > Os 8 / garwaš (to chatter, to gossip). This phenomenon con- 


293 Cf. Jacob Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen [Nominal 
Formation in the Semitic Languages], 2d. ed. Leipzig 1894, reprint Hildesheim 
1967, § 38. See also Siegmund Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im 
Arabischen [The Aramaic Foreign Words in the Arabic Language], Leiden 
1886, reprint Hildesheim — New York 1982, p. 184. 
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cern likewise substantives, as the common noun ¿L +š / Sawbak (rolling 
pin), a secondary form of the nomen agentis * 44 / šabbāk, derived 
from es / šabbak < Syro-Aramaic «av /sabbek (to paste, to stick to- 
gether). S. Fraenkel and J. Barth had noticed this relatively scarce for- 
mation, but without to recognize its secondary character.” While 
namely S. Fraenkel considers the form j= / faya/ to be genuine Ara- 
bic, adducing as argument the word šaytān, that he takes for Ethiopian 
(see above p. 100 ff.), J. Barth sees these cases reduced only to substan- 
tives in Arabic and means that such forms apparently doe not occur in 
other (Semitic) languages. But in reality both S. Fraenkel and J. Barth 
have overlooked a) the above quoted verbal forms in spoken Arabic, b) 
at least two verbs in Syro-Aramaic, namely: x. / haymen < Old 
Aramaic ~am* / hammen (> Arabic (+ / 'āmana < cpl / ammana) (to 
believe) and ta. / saybar < taw* / sabbar (> Arabic a / sabara) (to 
be patient, to endure, to persevere). 

Since it is now clear that haa / saytara is nothing but a secondary 
form of the root „ana / safara = ax / safara < Syro-Aramaic +e / star 
(from which the Arabic word _) sls / sātūr, cleaver, is morphologically 
and etymologically derived), the two Koranic passages are henceforth to 
be understood as follows: 

(Sura 52:37): us araa aa al chy Gi ja asaic al 

“Do they have the treasuries of your Lord? Are they the distribu- 
tors?” 

(Sura 88:21-22): Pana; agile Cal / Sis c Lal šā 

“So warn, you are just a warner, you are not the distributor?” ( 
the one who allots the retribution) among them.” 

The subsequent verses 23-26 confirm this meaning, since it is there 
said that it is God that will punish the unbelievers. 


i.e.: 


294 Cf. Siegmund Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwērter im Arabischen [The 
Aramaic Foreign Words in the Arabic Language], Leiden 1886, reprint Hilde- 
sheim — New York 1982, p. 184 f.; Jacob Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
semitischen Sprachen [The Nominal Formation in the Semitic Languages], 2"* 
ed. Leipzig 1894, reprint Hildesheim 1967, §§ 38, 135. 

295 R. Bel! (II 653) translates: “But thou art not over them an overseer” and notes to 
the last word: “The meaning and derivation of the word is not quite certain.” 
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The same root is finally misread in Sura 2:126 : 
UY lac CAI o haal ai Dl 4232] S as 
(Bell I 17, 120): “And whosoever disbelieves I shall give enjoy- 


ment of life for a little and shall then drive to the punishment of 
the fire...” 


The eighth Arabic stem Zl / iffarra (by the Arab lexicographers 
falsely attributed to the root a / darra [to damage, to harm], whereas 
the original meaning of Syro-Aramaic ret) / £4 [to strike, to overtake] 
shows that the Arabic > / dis the result of a secondary sonorization of 
the Syro-Aramaic emphatic \, / £ > O / d )is primarily a reflexive (to 
force oneself) with a secondary passive meaning (uftura — to be forced). 
Hence it is paradoxical to use this reflexive stem as a transitive, as if one 
were to say: I shall be forced him. The transitive meaning given in the 
dictionaries (to force, oblige someone) is contradictory and refers exclu- 
sively to this sole misreading in the Koran. To resolve this grammatical 
nonsense we only need to eliminate the point from —— / d and to read: 
opaa) / asturuhu = o ja) / asturuhu = + jab / ašturuhu — in the 
modern Arabic sense of > 5 Àl / afruzuhu: “I shall segregate him” (to the 
punishment of the fire). 


Excursus: 
On the Morphology and Etymology of 4 À (Ourayš) 


The Arabic spelling (434 (Sura 106:1), taken for an Arabic diminutive 
and falsely pronounced Ourayš, corresponds morphologically to the 
Syro-Aramaic masculine plural of the passive participle réx. to / garīšē 
> grīšē = gathered together, i.e.: foederati, and hence is to be pronoun- 
ced in Arabic (without the Syro-Aramaic ending ē) Oarīš. This meaning 
is attested in the Lisān (VI 335a) in one among other (from Aramaic) 
transmitted explanations as follows: 


Lg OS sey Leal ga ža AS coll azas gl Laši uly Cures ty 
laga peed San dag AS Gs pee le Ge Que DUI 8 
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“It is said: the name of Ourayš is derived from (the verb) ta-garraša i.e. 
ta-gamma a (= to meet, come together) to Mecca from its surroundings 
after they (1.e. the Ourayš / Qaris) were dispersed in the countries, when 
Qusayy (atually Oasī < Syro-Aramaic r<, <o /gasyā = the Far One — as 
far as he 1s said to be almost a Nabatean originating from Syria) b. Kilab 
had triumphed over it; for this reason Qusayy /Qasi was called ‘assem- 
bler’.” 

From this philological understanding Ourayš / Qari¥ cannot be the 
name of a single tribe, particularly of that of the Prophet, as it is assured 
by the Islamic tradition. What this word designates is rather a tribal con- 
federation known as foederati in the Eastern Roman Empire. It is hence 
not excluded that with these Ourayš / Oarīš (quoted once in Sura 106:1) 
the almost Christianized Arabs foederati of Syria were meant (to com- 
pare with Sura 30:2-5, where it is said that the Believers will rejoice 
about the victory of the Romans with the help of God). This would in 
return explain that Qusayy / Qasi, said to be coming from Syria, was 
possibly able to occupy Mecca with the help of these Ourayš / Qaris = 
foederati (assuming, however, that this account of the traditional Mus- 
lim historiography is authentic.’”° 

From the original meaning of the Syro-Aramaic verbal root «to / 
gras (to gather that C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 702a II, takes 
mistakenly for a borrowing from Arabic «+ š /garaša), are further de- 
rived figurative meanings as quoted by Manna (710a/b). To these mean- 
ings belong in classical Arabic: v= > > / bard gāris (< Syro-Aramaic 
wto / garsā — cf. Manna 705b) (biting coldness — with regard to [a] the 
together drawn = contracted water by freezing, [b] the gathered = con- 
tracted limbs — under the influence of cold — making someone to huddle 
up, to shiver with cold); the variant (-e_ā / qarasa (to pinch — by gather- 
ing = pressing the skin together between two fingers < Syro-Aramaic 


296 Cf. on this subject Gawad "Alī, LY! Oš pall šu li à Jaial / al-mutas- 
sal ff tari al- arab gabl al- islam [A Comprehensive History of Arabs before Is- 
lam], vol. 8, 2"° ed., Beirut-Bagdad, 1978, p. 643; cf. also Alfred-Louis de 
PREMARE, Les fondations de l'islam. Entre écriture et histoire [The Founda- 
tions of Islam. Between Scripture and History], Paris, 2002, p. 57 ff.: La saga 
des Quraysh [The Saga of the Quraysh}). 
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eto / gras — cf. C. Brockelmann, op. cit., 699b; Manna 707a); in spoken 
Arabic of the Near East «zu jā / Au jā / garīš / garīše (= Syro-Aramaic 
mūz. to / grīštā, rtānuato / grūštā, rtheto / graštā — as passive partici- 
ple rather than grāštā [cf. C. Brockelmann, op. cit., 701a], colostrum — 
the first coagulated milk of mammals); the latter in Northern Mesopota- 
mia, pronounced gārīše, means a belt (serving to gather the garments); 
the same meaning in New Eastern Syriac rév.+0 (garīšā) — pronounced: 
gayīšā; with regard to freezing cold «£todr / eigreš : to huddle up = to 
shiver with cold. 

From the Syro-Aramaic variant «to / gras in its figurative sense (to 
press) is finally derived Arabic (Le X / gursān — actually garsān (cor- 
sair, pirate) < Syro-Aramaic Gi to / garsāntā = wta / garsānā — cf. 
Mannā 706a: jēla . „ela /mubdsim, mušāģir (adversary, fighter). 
The original meaning of the Syro-Aramaic verbal root (to press > to 
extort) makes the etymology of corsair (= extortioner) from Syro-Ara- 
maic more probable than from Italian corsaro or middle Latin cursa- 
rius.” 

As far as the word pirate, synonym of corsair, means a bandit, the 
Syro-Aramaic verbal root Nə / praf with the meaning to break, to tear 
(cf. Manna 609a, 2: (3 . 4 / šagga, mazzaga) makes its etymology 
from the latter more plausible than from Latin pirata or Greek meipaty¢ 
(allegedly from the root zeipdq@, to undertake, to attempt, to try). In 
Mandaic (Mandaic Dictionary 379a) the verbal root PRT (pra) has also 
the sense of to make a breach, and in some Syro-Arabic dialects of Nor- 
thern Mesopotamia has parat the sense of to pluck out, to tear away, to 
rip off, to pull out. It is therefore presumably not a simple re-borrowing 
from Greek when C. Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum 595b) compares 
Syro-Aramaic re, ta / prātā (rather parrafa = modern Arabic «lā: / 
naššāl |pickpocket]) to Greek reipārg; : “praedo maritimus” (pirate). 


297 The same may concern the homonym corset, the function of which suggests a 
possible derivation from the Syro-Aramaic verbal root „to /gras (to press), that 
makes more sense than from French noun corps (body); unless corset is rather 
composed of the Latin nouns corpus and sēdēs (< seded / sédo), i.e.: “body-fit”’. 
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Some examples of mistranscribed Syro-Aramaic letters 


As to the mistranscription of Syro-Aramaic letters from an originally in 
Garshuni /Karshuni written Koranic text, the Koran offers a number of 
such into the Arabic writing system falsely transcribed Syro-Aramaic 
letters. Such typical mistranscriptions concern (among others) the two 
similar letters of the Syriac alphabets + / d (with a lower point) and š /r 
(with an upper point), that not only have been occasionally confused 
between each other, as seen above, but the basic form of which has also 
led to mistake them as an Arabic , /w. 

These findings are not owing to any early Koran manuscripts, since 
the same mistakes are found there; they are much more the result of the 
philological analysis of the Koranic contexts, as it will be shown by the 
following examples. 

a) As an Arabic s / w mistaken Syro-Aramaic 9 / d (The suspected 
word is underlined). 


(Sura 8:2): aga B Cla gai S83 13 Gaal Gy pie pall Lal 


Bell (I 162) translates: “The believers are those whose hearts thrill with 
fear when Allah is mentioned”. Though the intended meaning has been 
approximately found out from the context, the spelling Gls 5 (traditional 


reading waģalat), from an imagined verbal root O> s / waģila with a 
likewise imagined irregular imperfect Ja» / yawgalu, is nevertheless 
mistranscribed. The meaning concluded from the context, to be scared, 
to be afraid, can namely only be confirmed, if we read the Arabic s/w 
as a Syro-Aramaic 9 /d and the — / ë without dot as a — / À, according 
to the well-known Syro-Aramaic verbal root X $ / dhel= Arabic Jas / 
dahala = A / hāfa (to be afraid — cf. Manna 145b). The Lisān (XI 
239a) transmits this meaning cited by Shammar, who said: 


aai Y ool Abul Jasi Y sd) Genes Cy gle Grau 


(I heard Alī b. Mus ab saying: "lā tadhal” in Nabatean means “Ia tahaf” 
= “be not afraid”). The mistranscribed << så Gila 5 / wagalat gulūbu- 
hum is hence to be rectified as agssl§ clas / dahalat gulūbuhum (whose 
hearts stand in fear = in reverence). The same is to apply to Sura 22:35. 
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Accordingly, the three further identical passages are to rectify as fol- 
lows: (Sura 15:52) Os s „S Ll (traditional reading: innā [properly: 
inna] minkum waģilūn) = = „Six UI (to read: dahiliin — as present 
participle) (we are afraid of you); (Sura 15:53) Sasi Y | sll (traditional 
reading: lā tawģal) = Ja Y (to read: lā tadhal [be not afraid]) — as 
confirmed by the Lisān, by what means the Koran is discharged from an 
unjustified anomaly imputable to the Arab grammarians and philolo- 
gists; (Sura 23:60) 31> 3 244 lā; (traditional reading: wa-gulūbuhum wa- 
ģila-tun) = Alas ags sŠ s (to read: wa-gulūbuhum dāhlē [their hearts be- 
ing in fear], as transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic present participle 
plural, the end- being an alternative writing of the end-alif to designate 
the plural ending ë = |N... > /dāh/ē— Arabic to read: dahile > dahila — by 
no means dah;la- tum). 

As to this alternative writing, the Koran gives us the following con- 
vincing illustration: (Sura 68:43; 70:44) a& jal 443 (traditional read- 
ing: ģāšia-tan absaruhum); (Sura 54:7) za jaj lod (traditional read- 
ing: fussa-an absaruhum). Both traditional readings are arbitrary and 
without any philological foundation, since the historically verifiable 
Syro-Aramaic orthography leads in both spellings to the sole possible 
reading: hāšiē (> Arabic asia — not ģāšra-tan and less than ever 
hušša -an) absaruhum (their looks down cast {in reverenceļ). 

b) As an Arabic 5/w mistaken Syro-Aramaic $ /r 
There are more examples for the rendering of a Syro-Aramaic 3 /r as an 
Arabic 5/w. In Sura 11:70 we find the following example: 


ABA agia Qua sly aA Si Aull Guat Y agua! I) bls 


Bell (I 212, 73) translates: “Then when he saw their hands not reaching 
forward to it, he misliked them and conceived a fear of them”. 

Though, here too, the underlined word is nearly correctly under- 
stood, a verbal root (== s / wagasa is nevertheless unknown in Arabic. 
The unsettled explanation attempts made hereto by guess in the Lisan 
(VI 253) relate to the presumable understanding of this Koranic passage. 
Ibn Sayyidih is right, when he says: 45 yaa Y 3 Quill (le ail gi ga 

24 (in my opinion, it is a denominative, because we don’t know a verb 


of it). 
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The verbal root is in fact Syro-Aramaic. To reconstruct it, we need 
only to replace the s/w in «== 3 /awgasa by a Syro-Aramaic 3 / r = 
Arabic )/r = x» | /argasa, to have the Syro-Aramaic Verb wai / / 
argeš. According Manna (723a), this verbal stem means in Arabic: . x 
aal / ša ara, ahassa (to feel, to perceive). 

Besides, the verb a&_Si (traditional reading: nakirahum — rather na- 
karahum) means not „he misliked them“, but, as borrowing from Syro- 
Aramaic ,4»3 / nakrī, according to Manna (448b) under (5): — y / 
istagraba (to find strange). 

The above cited Koranic vers from Sura 11:70 is hence to understand 
as follows: 


“Then when he saw their hands not reaching forward to it, he 
found them [= their behaviour] strange and perceived a fear of 
them”. 
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14. MISREAD ARABIC EXPRESSIONS 


Sura 17:64 


Sura 17:64 offers us one example, among others, of not just Syro-Ara- 
maic but also Arabic expressions that have been misread and/or misin- 
terpreted. Here the context is that God has cast Satan out of Paradise for 
his refusal to bow down before Adam. Satan asks God for permission to 
be allowed to abide among men until the Day of Judgment in order to 
sow confusion" among them. God grants him his request and adds: 


ila yy clas agile Gilat g ti gues agia adatu ga jii 5 
Ig YI Gazal asde ley asac g al sly Ol say! À a S lis 


Following the Arabic understanding this verse is rendered as follows 
(here on the basis of Paret’s representative translation): 


(Paret 233): “And startle (wa-stafziz) with your voice whom- 
(ever) of them you can, pester (? wa-aglib alaihim) them with all 
of your hosts [note: literally — with your cavalry and your infan- 
try], take part in their wealth and their children (as a partner) and 
make them promises!” Satan only makes them deceptive prom- 
ises. 


(Blachère and Bell translate accordingly). 


Concerning the underlined terms: 

(a) That Satan is said to “startle” the people with his voice contra- 
dicts another Koranic statement according to which Satan “whis- 
pers in the hearts of men” (Sura 114:5). For the dubious reading 
jä (istafziz), the Lisān (V 391b) gives the following meaning: 


298 The Koranic verb (jSt%ia'Y (/a2-ahtanikanna) (Verse 62) has been misread; by 
Paret (233) it has been rendered thus: (7 will with few exceptions) “do in” (?) 
[Note: Or ... “bring under my sway” (?)] (his descendants). The falsely placed 
upper point of the — / n yields as a lower point — / b the correct reading 
(Sia) (/a-ahtabikanna) < Syro-Aramaic (h ak), Manna (215a): (3) dab 

Lt gu .( balbala, šawwaša) (to entangle, to confuse). 
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ASlķa (dā olall cote AR to 552.1 y (istafazza-hu : to plunge someone 
into misfortune through cunning). 

However, the lack of this meaning in the post-Koranic Arabic 
literature as well as in the vernacular Arabic suggests that the ex- 
planation quoted in the Lisān is actually made up. Thus, more 
likely is the assumption that the later points set on both > /r are 
superfluous and that the original spelling was ul / istafrir: 
“put to flight” (1.e.: avert, turn away from me — cf. Sura 38:82). 

(b) egle ls] “pester them” (Blachére: fonds sur eux; Bell: assem- 
ble against them); the corresponding explanation in the Lisān (I 
269), according to which one, among other things, attacks some- 
body shouting, is here just as unconvincing. On the other hand, 
the meaning given by the Zisān (I 363b) under lā (ģa/aba): 
acà iadi (Galaba-hu: to outwit someone) is appropriate here. 
Accordingly, the dot below in the — / g should be moved up 
above (— / 4) and agile lā]; (wa-blub alayhim) should be 
read in the modern meaning of agile Hail s (wa-nsub alayhim) 
(and outwit them). 

(c) ls )3 has (bi-ģaylika wa-ragilika) supposedly “with your ca- 
valry and your infantry” (Blachére: avec ta cavalerie et ton in- 
fanterie; Bell: assemble against them thy horse and thy foot); that 
the cavalry and the infantry are poorly suited to outwit someone 
is fairly obvious. Therefore another reading should be considered. 
Some possibilities for Sha, (bi-faylika) are either ha: ( br-hiya- 
lika) (with your tricks) or, since this word does not occur any- 
where else in the Koran in this meaning,” thay (br-hablika or 


299 The expression occurring in Sura 4: 98 āļa (grits Y (Paret 77: “who dis- 
pose of no possibility Ļhīla|”) has nothing to do with the homonymous Arabic 
word in the meaning of “trick.” As a loan translation from the Syro-Aramaic 
expression rélan rem (isa hayla) (Manna, 412b: < . JÁ) (literally: “to 
be capable of a strength,” 1.e. “to have the strength at one's disposal,” a tauto- 
logy for “to be able to, to be capable of, to be in a position to”), it is still today 
a commonly employed Syriacism in Arabic. That which in modern Arabic is 
taken to be the feminine ending of ála (Arla) should in the Koran be viewed as 
a reproduction of the emphatical Syro-Aramaic ending of e.» (hayla). The 
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hibalika) (with your snare) (Lisān XI 136b, aa stay sill : dil; 
/ wa-lhibala: al-latī yusadu bi-hā [hibala is that which serves for 
fishing] — again, as a Syro-Aramaic loan word, also to be under- 
stood here not as the feminine [4ubāla'], but as the transliteration 
of the masculine Syro-Aramaic Aa» [4ab/4]; Manna [216a] [4]: 
banaa. yd. 4) yal / uhbūla, Sarak, masyada [trap, snare}, [5]: 
Bae . Sa / makr, makida [trick, deception]). Following the 
Syro-Aramaic meaning, both “trap, snare” and “cunning, decep- 
tion” are possible. 

(d) In the case of lla js (wa-ragilika) (your infantry) one must as- 
sume that the )/r is a misread >/d, since only dlls. p ( wa-dagali- 
ka) (< Syro-Aramaic XN /duggālā) results in a meaning that 
makes any sense: “lying, lies and deception” (Manna, 137a, 
SW / daggel: S /kaddaba [to lie], 3. ¢ 4% . x / makara, 
badaa [to deceive, to cheat]). 

This is one among other examples for the mistranscription of a 
Syro-Aramaic 9 / d as an Arabic > / r from an original text in 
Garshuni/ Karshuni. 

(e) Finally, agS jà s (wa-šārikhum) (and take part with them) is still 
without a meaningful explanation. In Jabar? (XIV 119 ff.) all the 
commentators understand this verb in the sense of "to take part.” 
In answer to the question as to the way in which Satan would take 
part in the wealth of people, it is explained that it is in their un- 
lawfully acquired wealth, and in the case of their children: (a) in 
those born as a result of adultery, and (b) in that one gives them 
other gods’ names (e.g., va ue / abd sams “Servant of the sun 
= Sun-worshipper’). What is more likely, however, is the figura- 
tive sense of the Syro-Aramaic verb wim (srak / sarrek), which 
Manna (515b) renders in Arabic with ¿ç el š ka, si (awla a, agra) 
(to tempt, to seduce). From this root in Arabic only the nominal 
form «i xš (sarak) is known in the meaning “trick, snare” (Lisan 


original Koranic reading was therefore with certainty not /ž yastatītūna hila™, 
but fay/ā. Besides, for the meaning “to outwit” the Koran usually uses < 
(makar” ). 
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X 450b): Lah Gila id Gil, (as-sarak: the snares of the 
hunter), which is also mentioned in the cited Aadit: y« él à ge) 
aS yi g hbri) pi] take refuge in you from the evil of Satan and 
his snares or temptations” (wa-šarakilhi). Accordingly, in this pas- 
sage in the Koran what is meant is not the third Arabic verbal 
stem £ LS (šāraka) (to take part with someone), but the second 
Syro-Aramaic verbal stem uto (sarrek) (to tempt). Thus, instead 
of agS ls (sarikhumy”° (take part with them), aS à (Sarrikhum) 
(tempt them) should be read. 

According to this analysis, the previously cited verse from Sura 17:64 is 

to be understood in Arabic and Syro-Aramaic as follows: 


“Hence avert with your voice whomever you can of them, outwit 
them with your snare and your lies and deception, tempt them 
with wealth and children and (to that extent) make them prom- 
ises — yet nothing but vain illusion does Satan promise you!” 


300 Here we have an example of a possibly secondarily inserted | / 2 that causes a 
change in meaning. However, the alif can also designate a short a according to 
the orthographical tradition of Syro-Babylonian Aramaic (cf. Rudolf Meyer, 
Hebrdische Grammatik [Hebrew Grammar] 1, Berlin, 1966, p. 50 f.; Theodor 
Nčldeke, Manddische Grammatik |Mandaic Grammar}, $ 3 1); Syrische Gram- 
matik [Syriac Grammar], $ 35). As to the sporadic use of an alif for a short a, 
the Koran follows a Syro-Aramaic tradition. This tradition was abandoned in 
the later classical Arabic, except for some cases, where the alifis still taken for 
a long ā as in the suffix of the first personal pronoun, e.g., SS / katab-na (we 
have written), the end-alif of which is to be read as a short a. That the tradi- 
tional transcription renders it as a long ā, is etymologically wrong, since the 
Arabic personal suffix plural Ü /-na is nothing but a tertiary remnant of the 
Syro-Aramaic personal pronoun plural „das /Anan (< „īsas re /enahnan — cf. Thes. 
I 250), enclitical form > g /-nan, Arabic enclitical form after dropping of the 
Syro-Aramaic end-n > Ü /-na. That this end-a is spoken as a long a before an 
object suffix, as in elisS / katab-nā-hu (we have written if), is the result of a 
compensatory lengthening (Ersatzdehnung), generated by the dropped end-x. 
The explanations of Carl Brockelmann in his Grundrif$ der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages] (I p. 299 f.) as to this pronoun require a 
more thoroughgoing investigation. 
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Sura 33:53 


A further instance of the misreading of genuine Arabic words is pro- 
vided to us by Sura 33:53 in the misread word sl] (ināhu), which has 
been misinterpreted as “cooked (foods)” (said of a meal) instead of <4) 
(inātahu) “his wives” (in referring to the Prophet), and that in a late Me- 
dinan text! In the passage in question believers are asked not to enter the 
houses of the Prophet unless they have been invited for a meal, but then 
it is said that they are to enter ol] (4 pli sė (gayra nāzirīna indhu) (as it 
reads in the modern Koran) “without waiting for its (the meal’s) being 
cooked,” where, if read correctly, it should say: 44 cy pli „6 (gayra 
nāzirīna inātahuy “without looking at his wives.” In the process the 
Arabic commentators have even deliberately interpreted the unambi- 
guous Arabic verb hi (nazara) (to look) as 1] (intazara) (to wait) to 
justify the misreading “its being cooked” instead of “his wives.” In this 
example it is still a question of a relatively harmless distortion, which 
our Koran translators have nevertheless not noticed.’ 


301 It should be mentioned in this regard, however, that as a rule in Arabic sil 
(unta) serves as the word for the gender (feminine or female). On the other 
hand, in Syro-Aramaic the etymological equivalent reūdu re / am) tt2 is used for 
“woman” as well as for “wife.” The later Arabic readers were evidently no 
longer aware of this. The same spelling as a plural, although without the perso- 
nal suffix (Ël / indta”), is in any case read correctly in six other passages (Suras 
4:117; 17:40; 37:150; 42:49,50; 43:19). 

302 Thus, Paret translates, or, rather, paraphrases (349): “Ihr Glāubigen! Betretet 
nicht die Häuser des Propheten, ohne daß man euch (wenn ihr) zu einem Essen 
(eingeladen seid) Erlaubnis erteilt (einzutreten), und ohne (schon vor der Zeit) 
zu warten, bis es so weit ist, daB man essen kann (gaira nazirina ināhu)! [You 
Believers! Enter not the houses of the Prophet without, (if you are invited) to a 
meal, being granted permission (to enter), and without (already ahead of time) 
waiting until the time that one can eat (gaira nazirina ināhu)!|”. Blachére (452) 
translates in an equally confusing way: “{N‘entrez point alors] sans attendre le 
moment de [ce repas]! [(Do not enter at all) without awaiting the moment of 
(the meal)]” Bell (II 417) at least notes in reference to his translation, “without 
observing when he is ready”: “As it stands in the text, this 1s usually taken as re- 
ferring to the meal, but the grammatical construction of the phrase is diffi- 
cult....” 
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15. THE MISREADING AND MISINTERPRETATION 
OF THEMATIC CONTENTS 


Now that it has become clear from the preceding analysis of individual 
samples of the language of the Koran that already in normal linguistic 
usage the Koran text has been in part so misread and misinterpreted by 
Arabic philologists and exegetes, it will no longer be surprising if mean- 
while deeply anchored notions in the Islamic tradition, indeed religious 
contents, have been partially based on an equally misunderstood Koran 
text. Included among these notions are the Haris or Virgins of Paradise. 


The Haris or Virgins of Paradise 


To introduce in the following the notion of the so-called Haris or Vir- 
gins of Paradise, which until now has been considered as a specific 
component of the Koranic presentation of Paradise, the article HOR will 
be cited from the The Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden, London, 1971; 
vol. 3, 581b f£)”: 


HUR, plural of ñawra; fem. of aģwar, literally “the white ones,” 
1e.the maidens in Paradise, the black iris of whose 
eyes is in strong contrast to the clear white around it. The nomen 
unitatis in Persian is ģūrī (also Aari-bihisht7), Arabic ģūrīva. The 
explanation of the word found in Arabic works “those at whom 
the spectator is astounded (ģār*)” is of course false and is there- 
fore reyected even by other Arab philologists. 

These maidens of Paradise are described in various passages in 
the Kuran. In Sūra 2:25, 3:15, 4:57, they are called “purified 
wives”; according to the commentators, this means that they are 
free alike from bodily impurity and defects of character. In Sūra 
55:56, it is said that their glances are retiring 1.e. they look only 


303 See also the Enzyklopaedie des Islam, vol. 2 (Leiden, Leipzig, 1927) 358 f. 
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upon their husbands. “Neither man nor djinn has ever touched 
them”; this is interpreted to mean that there are two classes of 
them, one like man and the other like the djinn. They are enclosed 
in pavilions (55:72). They are compared to jacinths and pearls 
(Sūra 55:58). 

Later literature is able to give many more details of their physical 
beauty; they are created of saffron, musk, amber and camphor, 
and have four colors, white, green, yellow, and red. They are so 
transparent that the marrow of their bones 1s visible through sev- 
enty silken garments. If they expectorate into the world, their 
spittle becomes musk. Two names are written on their breasts, 
one of the names of Allāh and the name of their husband. They 
wear many jewels and ornaments etc. on their hands and feet. 
They dwell in splendid palaces surrounded by female attendants 
and all possible luxury etc. 

When the believer enters Paradise, he is welcomed by one of 
these beings; a large number of them are at his disposal; he co- 
habits with each of them as often as he has fasted days in 
Ramadan and as often as he has performed good works besides. 
Yet they remain always virgins (cf. Sūra 56:36). They are equal 
in age to their husbands (ibid. 37), namely 33 years (al-Baidāwī). 
These are all very sensual ideas; but there are also others of a dif- 
ferent kind. In discussing the Kor ānic “wives” (2:25), al-Baidawi 
asks what can be the object of cohabitation in Paradise as there 
can be no question of its purpose in the world, the preservation of 
the race. The solution of this difficulty is found by saying that, al- 
though heavenly food, women etc., have the name in common 
with their earthly equivalents, it is only “by way of metaphorical 
indication and comparison, without actual identity, so that what 
holds good for one may hold for the other also.” In another pas- 
sage (on Sūra 44:54) al-Baidāwī observes that it is not agreed 
whether the Aaris are earthly women or not. Likewise Stfi au- 
thors have spiritualized the ģūrīs (see especially Berthels, loc. 
cit. ). 
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Sale (The Koran, London 1821, Preliminary Discourse, p. 134) 
and others (see Berthels, /.c., p. 287) think that Muhammed owed 
the idea of the maidens of Paradise to the Parsis. Dozy (Het 
Islamisme”, Haarlem 1880, p. 101, note) has rejected this opinion 
with the comment that Sale’s parsistic source is much earlier than 
the Korān and the relationship is thus the reverse. In the article 
DJANNA it is suggested that Muhammed misunderstood Chris- 
tian pictures of Paradise and that the angels in them are the origi- 
nals of the youths and maidens of the Kor ān. [Followed by Bib- 
liography.| (A.J. Wensinck) 


That the notion of the ģūrīs or virgins of Paradise in the Islamic tradi- 
tion can be traced back to a Persian influence has been suggested at the 
beginning of the article cited above from The Encyclopaedia of Islam. It 
is however not the task of this study to go into the historical circum- 
stances that have led to the creation of this mythological construct. As- 
certaining that is better off left to the historians of religion and culture. 
The following analysis confines itself to the purely philological in- 
terpretation of the passages of the Koran relevant to the so-called Haris 
or virgins of Paradise. It will show that among the Islamic commenta- 
tors Baidāwī rightly poses the question of the real meaning of these 
heavenly females. Furthermore, it will confirm the suspicion referred to 
at the end of the article cited above to the extent that it was not, say, that 
the Prophet had misunderstood Christian illustrations of Paradise, but 
rather that the later Islamic exegesis had misinterpreted the Koranic 
paraphrase of Christian Syriac hymns containing analogous descriptions 
of Paradise under the influence of Persian conceptions of the mythologi- 
cal virgins of Paradise. This analysis is based on the method that was 
introduced above and explained with the help of individual examples. 
The Koran takes as its starting point the axiom that the Scripture 
preceding it (the Old and New Testament) has been revealed. Under- 
standing itself as a component of this Scripture, to be consistent it de- 
rives from this the claim that it itself has been revealed. In this regard, it 
emphasizes in no small number of passages, again and again, that it 
“confirms” (($x=4/ musaddiq) the Scripture (e.g. Sura 2:41, 89, 91; 3:3; 
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4:47; 5:46; 6:92, etc.). To this extent it takes the Scripture as its model, 
for example in Sura 4:82 when it cites as an argument to prove its own 
authenticity: 


IS Labs! 438 | saa ol ail ue sic Gye UNS ly 


“Were it (the Koran) namely not from God, you would find (in 
comparison to the Scripture) many differences (inconsistencies).” 


There would be such an inconsistency, however, if the likes of the aris, 
assumed by the Koran to be an essential feature of its eschatological 
notions, were not to be found in the Scripture. Then the Koran, against 
its usual assertion, would have thus produced proof that it had not come 
from God. 

Yet in its conclusions the following discussion will concede that the 
Koran is right. For the Koran is not to blame if, out of ignorance, people 
have read it so falsely and projected onto it their subjective, all too 
earthly daydreams. We therefore intend to deal in more detail with the 
individual verses upon which these so-called aris or virgins of Paradise 
are based. 


Sura 44:54; 52:20 

CRE J e> s) 
The starting point for this misunderstanding is in all likelihood these two 
Sura verses (44:54 and 52:20), where in each case (according to the 
reading until now) it says: “wa-zawwagndhum bi-hūr" in” ” Without 
contesting it, our Koran translators accordingly render this clause as 
follows: 


(Bell 501,536): “and We have paired them with dark-, wide-eyed 
(maidens).” 


(Paret 415,439): “Und wir geben ihnen groBäugige Huris als Gat- 
tinnen...” 


(Blachére 528): “Nous les aurons mariés 4 des Houris aux grands 
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yeux.“ (558) Nous leur aurons donné comme épouses, des Houris 
aux grands yeux.” 


On the basis of the following discussion this verse will be understood in 
the Syro-Aramaic reading as follows: 


“We will make you comfortable under white, crystal(-clear) 
(grapes).” 


It is characteristic of Western Koran research that it has never called into 
question the diacritical points that were subsequently added to the Koran 
text and that in each case first determined the suggested letters in an 
original spelling in need of interpretation. Today the extant, still un- 
pointed early Koran manuscripts provide evidence that these points are 
not authentic. Nonetheless the conviction has never been challenged that 
the later pointing was based on an assured oral tradition. A detailed phi- 
lological analysis, however, will reveal that this is a historical error. 


On the Verb egix 9) (Zawwag-na-hum) 


In the previously cited verse it should first be noted that in the verb 
agin») (zawwag-nd-hum) two falsely placed points (one above the >/r 
[= / z] and one below the — / A [= — / £]) have resulted in the 
misreading “fo marry.” Namely, if we read the original spelling purified, 
i.e. without these two points, the result is the reading agian s) (rawwah- 
nā-hum) (according to the context): “we will let them res?” (as God says 
with regard to the blessed spirits of the departed in Paradise). This read- 
ing finds its justification in the common Syro-Aramaic and Arabic ver- 
bal root sat (rwah) / z s) (rawah’), under whose causative stem 
rawwah Manna (728a) gives under point (2) the homonymous Arabic 
meaning: z! (arāģ*) (to let rest). But the causative stem with the same 
meaning is also quite common,” so that one wonders how Arabic read- 


304 Cf., e.g., H. Wehr, Arabisches Wērterbuch [Arabic Dictionary], 330a, under 
Cs» Il: “to refresh, to revive; to allow to rest, to allow to relax, to give rest 


and relaxation.” In any case in modern Arabic the variant g) (rayyah’) is 
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ers could have read it wrongly. The reason is presumably that they did 
not know what to do with the following preposition — /b:- (in, with), 
which in Arabic is incompatible with this verb, whereas in the meaning 
“with” it is perfectly compatible with the verb = s> (zawwag*) (to mar- 
ry); therefore in this connection the only possible reading according to 
the Arabic understanding was “to marry with.” 


On the Meaning of the Preposition —:/ bi- 


In the process the Arabic philologists with certainty did not think about 
the meaning of the preposition — / br- in Syro-Aramaic. Namely, 
among the 22 different functions of this preposition, Mannd (48a) gives 
under (20) the following meaning: (+ (bayn’) “between, under.” In 
fact, this meaning alone gives the reading 26» 3 ) (rawwah-nd-hum) its 
correct sense: “We will Jet them rest under (between)” (so-called jga 
cue hür in) (roughly: “We will make them comfortable, cozy, snug 
under such [har īn)). 


On the Double Expression (ye _) s= (dar in) 


Now because one assumes on the basis of the masculine personal object 
suffix (zawwag-nd-hum) that it is men who are supposed to be married, 
it was only logical to the Arab commentators that it had in the case of 
the following double expression, (ye J> (Hūr Tm, to be a question of 
female creatures with whom those men were to be married. Whence the 
necessity to interpret this expression accordingly. The Arabic philolo- 
gists have correctly understood the Arabic adjective s> (Aan) (as a plu- 
ral of the feminine el jsa / ģawrā ) as a borrowing from Syro-Aramaic 
ta» (Awan) “to be white” (retas / hewara / *white”). But on the basis of 
the presupposed virgins, they have likewise understood the following 


usually used in this meaning, although the Koranic (i.e. Syro-Aramaic) form 
C 32 (rawwaļ") is common, particularly in the modern colloquial Arabic of the 
Near East, in expressions like those cited in Wehr duši je = s) (rawwah* an 
nafsth') (to relax, to refresh oneself, to be amused). 
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Cae (in), which is unclear in terms of pronunciation and form, as a de- 
scription of “eyes.” Thus there was later derived out of the double ex- 
pression (jc jsa (Air in), misinterpreted as “white big-eyed (ones),” the 
expression Aar7, which never occurs in the Koran, as the name for these 
imaginary virgins of Paradise. In the process the spelling ce ( 7n) was 
interpreted as the plural form of the feminine adjective «lye ( ayna ) in 
the meaning “big-eyed.?” 

Yet whether the legendary notion of the so-called aris or virgins of 
Paradise stands or falls depends on the right or wrong interpretation of 
this Koranic double expression. 


On the Expression _ s> (hūr) 


With regard to the word _ = (Aun), it has been said already that the 
Arabic philologists have correctly understood it as the Arabicized plural 
form of the feminine adjective <l s= (hawrā’) in the meaning of 
“white.” But because what it is referring to is not named in the Koran, 
this had to be imagined. In this context in the Koran there is no talk 
anywhere of its needing to be, of all things, women or virgins. To be 
sure, there is mention in two passages of the earthly wives with whom 
the righteous are to be brought together in Paradise; these are: (a) Sura 
43:70: 


Govs Sal gp) 3 til iiai | da 


"Enter into Paradise, (therein) shall you be brought together with 


your wives.” 306 


305 Cf. Lisān XIII 302b: (=) Anal sll pag 6 elie aaa igyal y (a/- in: plural of 
ayna; i.e. a big-eyed [one]). 

306 In a miscellaneous contribution to the Zeitschrift fiir arabische Linguistik |Jour- 
nal of Arabic Linguistics] (ZAL) 29 (Wiesbaden, 1995) 77 f., Michael B. Schub 
has already correctly identified the origin of the Koranic verb tuģbartūn* from 
the Hebrew/Aramaic root Afar in the meaning of “congregated together.” Fol- 
lowing the Arabic commentators, Bell (II 496) translates “in gala attire” [note:] 
or “made happy”; Paret (411) "ergētzt euch (darin)(?) [take delight (therein) 
(?)],” and Blachére (523) “vous...serez fêtés [you will be entertained].” How- 
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The Koran also keeps its promise and accordingly presents the pious 
together with their wives in Sura 36:56: 


“They and their wives lie (reclining) on carpets in the shade.” 


Quite apart from the fact that with the supposed ģūrīs the Koran would 
be contradicting Scripture, with this latter statement it would also be 
contradicting itself. After all, with the clear contents of these two verses 
the Koran is in effect ruling out the existence of any “(female) rivals.” 
Namely, one can well imagine how the earthly wives, in the bliss of 
Paradise and for all eternity, would be forced to look on helplessly while 
their husbands enjoy themselves with the putative virgins of Paradise. 
Josef Horovitz has already pointed out this scarcely imaginable contra- 
diction in his article “Das koranische Paradies [The Koranic Para- 
dise].”*°’ Entering into the particulars of the verse cited above, he ex- 
plains: 


“On the other hand, 43:70-73 is remarkable because there the 
wives of the pious are also assured admission into Paradise. “En- 
ter into the Garden, you and your wives, to enjoy yourselves.” i 
Bowls of gold will pass around among you and cups in which 
there is that which souls desire and eyes feast upon, and you will 
abide there forever.” The wives are also mentioned in 36:56 and, 
though there one could in any case also think of the Ķūris, who 
according to 44:54 (see above) are indeed given to the blessed 
departed ones as wives, such an interpretation cannot be upheld 


ever, it is more likely that the Koranic expression is a direct borrowing from the 
synonymous Syro-Aramaic tawàre / ethabbar (to be led together, to be brought 
together). 

307 In Scripta Universitatis atque Bibliothecae Hierosolymitanarum (Jerusalem, 
1923). Here quoted from Rudi Paret, ed., Der Koran [The Koran] (Darmstadt, 
1975) 53-73. 

308 See the note above on this expression. 
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for a passage like 43:70; the invitation to enter Paradise with their 
spouses can only be directed at the earthly wives.” 


In spite of this statement, which contradicts the sense imputed to Sura 
44:54, Horovitz stops at these findings without daring to take the further 
step of trying to clarify this obvious contradiction. In fact, 1t would have 
sufficed to subject the corresponding passages to a closer philological 
examination. This may now bring the hoped-for solution to the puzzle. 

To conclude with regard to the expression , —— (Aan), it has now 
been ascertained that it is formally an Arabic feminine plural adjective, 
and that this adjective refers to a substantive of the same gender which, 
although the Koran does not name it here, can be determined from the 
remaining Koranic description of Paradise. 


On the Expression (je ( in) 


This word, whose singular form in the pronunciation (ayn) (eye, well, 
etc.) is common to both Syro-Aramaic and Arabic, has been understood 
in the Arabic exegesis of the Koran as a plural. Yet the two commonly 
employed plural forms for this in Arabic are O s= ( uyūn) and cued 
(a yun) (for eyes and wells, respectively, not to mention cel / a yan for 
notables). Accordingly in the case of this form, which is explained as an 
additional plural variation occurring only in this Koranic expression (ye 
(in), it may be a question of the graphical rendering of the Syro-Ara- 
maic plural ressa ( aynē), though in the Arabicized pausal form (i.e. 
with the omission of the Syro-Aramaic emphatic ending which is for- 
eign to Arabic). Of necessity the only possible pronunciation in Arabic, 
to make the distinction from the singular ( ayn), would accordingly have 
been (ye (in). This does not mean however that (7n), for example, 
would be an Arabic plural of the substantive (ye (ayn) (eye). Whence 
the necessary assumption in Arabic that one is dealing here with the plu- 
ral form of the feminine adjective else ( ayna) in the meaning “big- 


eyed” (woman), as the Lisan’'° explains it. 


309 Paret, ed. Der Koran [The Koran] 57. 
310 As far as that goes, it may be correct that the Arabic ce ( Tn) is the plural of the 
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In the pronunciation „x ( Za) the word would be understood in Syro- 
Aramaic as a status absolutus singular (emphaticus resas / ‘ayna).’|'| 
Arguing in favor of the plural is first of all the preceding Arabic plural 
J33 (Air) (white), by which is explained, according to the Arabic 
understanding, the following (ye (7n) as the attributive feminine plural 
adjective (“big-eyed” whites = Haris). For the assumption of an original 
Syro-Aramaic plural of the substantive zx... ( ayna) (eye, etc.) that 
would stand in apposition to the preceding J> (ģūr), the coherence of 
the Koranic context will be decisive. 

The Arabic explanation, according to which the double expression 
*hūr In’ would designate the particular gleam of the whites of the eyes 
as a mark of the beauty of these virgins of Paradise does not only con- 
tradict Arabic linguistic usage. Namely, when one describes the beauty 
of eyes, it is said as a rule, and indeed not just in Arabic, “beautiful 
black, beautiful brown and beautiful blue eyes,” but never “beautiful 
white eyes,” unless of course one is blind. For instance, in the Koran it is 
also said of Jacob that from all his crying over his son Joseph his eyes 
have become “white” (ole Cum) g) (Sura 12:84), i.e. they have been 
blinded. The further explanation given by the Arabic commentators that 
this white particularly emphasizes the beauty of (big) black eyes is only 
an invented makeshift explanation, but one which Bell takes at face-va- 
lue by translating: “dark, wide-eyed (maidens)” (whereas Paret and Bla- 
chère simply suppress the key expression “white’’). 

If for linguistic reasons the meaning “eyes” in the sense of women’s 
eyes is now to be ruled out, then the imagined ģūrīs or virgins of Para- 
dise to which these “eyes” until now have referred, disappear ipso facto 


feminine adjective ( aynā), just as the Zisān XIII 302b explains it. Only this 
meaning has been falsely assigned to the formally identical Koranic orthogra- 
phy. Quotations like the hadith (paši gall lectin! diall pā (4 (possible 
meaning: Jn Paradise [there will be] a meeting with the “Har In”) only docu- 
ment the expression that was probably misunderstood in this way from the out- 
set. It follows rather from the explanation given that in the Koranic context it 
must have been a question of the Syro-Aramaic plural form of the substantive 
Use (ayn). 
311 Cf. Thes. II 2867. 
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into thin air. Thus, too, would be removed the related contradictions in 
the Koran and objectivity would be restored to the Koranic statement 
cited above to the extent that the claim, documented in the Scripture, 
according to which one is neither married nor given in marriage in 
Paradise (Mt 22:30; Mk 12:25; Lk 20:35) is now confirmed. 

However if the argumentation to this point has shown what the 
Koranic double expression “Aar Tr? does not mean, it still remains to be 
explained what it really means. In the meantime there is agreement con- 
cerning the meaning “white” (as the feminine plural) for s= (Aa). 
What is thus still to be explained is the relationship to the expression 
standing in apposition to it, (ye (in), whose meaning is not yet certain. 
To establish this, however, it is first of all necessary to look for a ter- 
ttum comparationis. 


The tertium comparationis 


This is to be found among what the Koran calls the fruits of Paradise. 
These include, among others, date palms and pomegranates (Sura 55: 
68) as well as grapes (Sura 78:32). These last-mentioned are conspicu- 
ously named only in this passage in connection with Paradise, whereas 
they occur in no fewer than ten passages among the other fruits of the 
earth and of earthly gardens (Suras 2:266; 6:99; 13:4; 16:11,67; 17:91; 
18:32; 23:19; 36:34; 80:28). This is an essential determination in the 
identification of our metaphorical expression (ye Jsa (Aur in). If in 
fact the grapevine is an essential component of the earthly garden, for 
which the Koran also uses the same Arabic word 4ia (ganna)’'* bor- 
rowed from the Syro-Aramaic redu (ganntā), ” to designate the heav- 
enly Paradise, then in the latter it is even more so the fruit of Paradise 
par excellence. Still, 1t makes one particularly suspicious that the grape- 
vine is almost never lacking in earthly gardens in the Koran, but is in 
heavenly gardens, of all places, explicitly named only once. 


312 Cf. S. Fraenkel, Aramdische Fremdwörter [Aramaic Foreign Words] 148. 
313 Cf., e.g., C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 122a f. 
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The Significance of Ephraem the Syrian 


An important clue is offered us here by the fourth-century Syro-Aramaic 
hymns of Ephraem the Syrian (ca. 306-373) “on Paradise.””'* A debate 
over the significance of its vividly described grapevines of Paradise was 
begun by a book written by the Swedish theologian and Islamic studies 
specialist Tor Andrae (Mohammed, sein Leben und Glaube |Moham- 
med: His Life and Belief] [G6ttingen, 1932]). Andrae wanted to prove 
with this parallel that the Koranic depiction of Paradise had been in- 
spired by those of the Syrian Christian, but he was at the same time ad- 
vocating the thesis that in Ephraem there are also allusions to the 
Koranic virgins of Paradise. The German Syriologist, theologian and 
Koran scholar Edmund Beck expressed his opinions on this in an arti- 
cle,’ from which the following excerpt taken from his introduction 
(398) should suffice: 


“A closer consideration of this work by St. Ephraem gives me the 
occasion to express my opinions on the surprising hypothesis that 
Tor Andrae attaches to his final quotation [pp.71/2]: Wine...is 
also not lacking in the Christian Paradise, and one can even rec- 
ognize a furtive suggestion of the virgins of Paradise in Ephra- 
em’s words: “He who has abstained from the wine here below, 
for him yearn the grapevines of Paradise. Each of them extends 
him a drooping cluster. And if someone has lived in chastity, then 
they (fem.) receive him in their pure bosom, because as a monk 
he fell not in the bosom and bed of earthly love.“ 


On the basis of the appended Latin translation of the corresponding 
Syro-Aramaic passages Edmund Beck contents himself with saying that 


314 Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Paradiso und contra Julianum 
[The Hymns of St. Ephraem the Syrian De Paradiso and Contra Julianum], ed. 
Edmund Beck, in Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 174/175 
(Louvain, 1957). 

315 “Eine christliche Parallele zu den Paradiesjungfrauen des Korans? [A Chris- 
tian Parallel to the Virgins of Paradise in the Koran?},” in Orientalia Christi- 
ana Periodica XIV (Rome, 1948) 398-405. 
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in Ephraem it is only a question of a vivid description of the grapevines 
of Paradise, but by no means of virgins of Paradise. He does not take 
the further step of demonstrating to Tor Andrae that the reversed rela- 
tionship is the case, namely that in the case of the supposed Hūrīs of the 
Koran — in agreement with Ephraem’s Syro-Aramaic description of Pa- 
radise — it is also only a question of grapes. That also marked the end of 
the discussion on the subject. 

But not least the internal criteria of the Koran will convince us that 
with the double expression ¿xe = (ar Tm the Koran is doing nothing 
more with this metaphor than describing this fruit of Paradise par excel- 
lence in a totally special way and emphasizing it over the other fruits of 
Paradise, and that by this it finally means nothing more than what Eph- 
raem the Syrian also meant, namely, grapes. 

Taking as a starting point the Syro-Aramaic expression rera 
(gupna) (grapevine) that Ephraem the Syrian uses in his hymn,”' it 
should first be noted that the word is feminine, which is also what led 
Tor Andrae to see in it an allusion to the virgins of Paradise. In the end 
it was also this that led the Arabic exegetes of the Koran to this fateful 
assumption. 

With this term documented in connection with Christian-Syriac lit- 
erature of the 4™ century in the same context, we would have the tertium 
comparationis we were looking for, the key word constituting the refer- 
ent of its congruent feminine adjective s> (Aü. The Arabic plural, 
though, refers to the grapes themselves, which the Koran also employs 
elsewhere in the collective form wie (znab) (twice) and in the plural 
form (lic! (a nāb) (nine times) (in Syro-Aramaic, the feminine singular 
chars / enbtā).'' This is made especially clear through the other 


316 Cf. Edmund Beck, Joc. cit., 400. On sas, (gupnd) and ay (gpetta), see, 
for example, C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 128b. 

317 Cf. ibid. 534b. To be doubted is Fraenkel’s all too assertive claim in 
Aramdische Fremdworter [Aramaic Foreign Words] (156): “The Arabic lan- 
guage has meanwhile preserved from Proto-Semitic times a large number of 
genuine words that are related to wine and wine-growing. Thus, for example, 
as and da are protected from any suspicion of being a borrowing, likewise 
«ie ....” The usage of the Koran should suffice to refute this. 
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metaphors in the Koran that compare grapes with “pearls” (Sura 52:24; 
56:23; 76:19). Namely, the latter have in common with white grapes that 
they are both completely white, which, after all, is known not to be the 
case for the eye. 

Surprisingly the Lisan (VII 125b) provides us with an Arabic parallel 
to the borrowed adjective = (Adar) in the meaning “white (grapes)” 
with the following explanationī = aie gash ailu aie : iayl 
“al-bayda™ (is) a (variety of) white grape with large berries in Tāif” 
The substantivized Arabic adjective 4 aul) (a/-bayda) (actually eLa 
al-baydā) (the *white”) here (as in the Koran) clearly stands for the im- 
plied substantive “grape.” 

This in turn is sensibly associated with the equivalent Syro-Aramaic 
expression, which the Thes. (I 1230) gives under the special meanings of 
the adjective reta» (Hewwārā) (white) in the feminine form under (a): 
Atas (hewwarta) ([the] white [one]): vitis species (a variety of white 
rape) ° 


Solution I 


These examples ought to rule out the imagined virgins of Paradise, who 
are not mentioned anywhere in the Koran, as the referent for the sub- 
stantivized adjective = (har) “white.” Not least the liel (472d) 
“grapes” mentioned repeatedly in the Koran in connection with gardens 
allow one to conclude instead that it is these for which the term jsa 
(har) = “white” (grapes) stands as a substituted substantive. 

Part of the watertight solution to the puzzle, however, is still the ex- 
planation of the next expression, (ye ( Tm. Since we had established that 
this word is perhaps in the plural, as a substantive it can therefore not be 
understood adjectivally in the sense of "big-eyed” since the previously 
assumed virgins of Paradise have been eliminated. Now insofar as the 
adjective white in the Koranic context designates the color, the appear- 
ance of the grapes, one should look in Syro-Aramaic for an equivalent 
descriptive meaning for the noun (ye ( Tm that follows it in apposition. 


318 The same is in Manna 229a, under (5): aS!) (a + >Z (a variety of grape). 
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The most reasonable explanation seems to be the following cited in the 
Thes. (11 2867) under ws (i): 


“valet etiam aspectus (appearance), color (color), rx 

Aatas (aynd d-berulhā) (“eye” = coloring, shimmer, gleam 
of the pearl, of the crystal, of the gem), Num. XI, 7, Ephr. I, 256 
C...) taut miss (ayneh d-hamra) (“eye” of the wine = its 
“snarkle”), Prov. XXIII, 31, Ephr. Opp. Gr. Il. 408 D...””>'” 
(2870, Ap. lexx.): aats w> ( Tn berulhā) ( “eye” = sparkling, 
gleaming of the pearl or of the crystal — so-called): 
màt toar) (/-$Suprā da-hzateh) (because of its beautiful ap- 
pearance). Further Manna 540a, (2): (ys) «leis „das / wash, 
manzar, lawn (appearance, sight, color). “ 


[t is moreover interesting to note that the Lisän (XIII 302b f.) has also 
preserved a reminiscence of the Syro-Aramaic meaning in the following 
expression: opie idast (pes (wa-ayn” r-raģul! manzaruh") (the 
“eye” of a man = his “appearance” — actually his “esteem”, hence: 
gle /al-a*yān “the notables”**'), and further on (306a): : egal Cue 
dia suiii (the “eye” of something = its exquisiteness, treasure — hence: 
due / ayyina” |). 

With that the meaning of ¿ġe ( Zn) should actually be clear. As a 
noun standing in apposition to the plural s= (far) “white” (ones) 
(grapes), it has a descriptive function. As such it can be in the singular 
(“a gleaming, splendid appearance” in the meaning “of gleaming, splen- 
did appearance”) or in the plural (in the sense of "treasures”). The 


319 For the same meaning in Hebrew, see W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und aramāi- 
sches Handwörterbuch [Compendious Hebrew and Aramaic Dictionary] 582b, 
(h) figuratively speaking: (a) the eye of the wine, i.e., its sparkling in the cup, 
Prov. 23:31...; (y) sight; hence, form, appearance, Num. 11:7, Lev. 13:5,55. 
Ezek. 1:4 ff. 10:9, Dan. 10:6. 

320 The Lisan does not remark that the current plural Jel /ayān (notables) is 
derived from this meaning. 

321 This feminine form means in modern Arabic “specimen, sample”. But the origi- 
nal Syro-Aramaic meaning is “choice, prime, elite, flower” (= modern Arabic: 
4435/ nubba [select, choice], š 3 / bira (the best, choice, elite]). 
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spelling a= / ayn would accordingly have to be in the singular, yet in 
the plural, rather than 7n (following the type (jas « 4iu:a5/ satīna, sufun 
and in the style of the commonly used plural form ye / uyūn), it 
would most likely be uyun. The Koran elsewhere uses the two plural 
forms s= ( uyūn) (for springs, wells) and ce! (a yun) (for eyes). This 
would presuppose a singular form de ( ayna or ayyina) respectively, 
which would be derived from the Syro-Aramaic rx... ( ayntā) (sing.), 
dis ( aynata (plur.). Namely, the Thes. (II 2870) cites the Eastern 
Syrian lexicographers, who distinguish between eua ( aynā), resis 
( ayné) for living beings and the first-named for things. However, argu- 
ing in favor of the Arabic pausal form of the presumed Syro-Aramaic 
plural tris ( aynē) is the variant of the Koran text of Ubayy for Sura 
56:22 cited in Th. N6ldeke (Bergstrafer-Pretzl) (GdO III 90) with the 
remark “quite striking”: ze | )s= s (Arabic: wa-hūr"" In*” = Syro-Ara- 
maic: tava Of asa :rtāšana / w-hewwaré / w-hewwarata —ayné : 
“White [grapes] — crystal-(clear) = Crystal-(clear) white [grapes]”). 


Solution IT 


Inasmuch as the Koran explicitly compares the "white(s)” (grapes) with 
pearls, the actual sense of (ye (im) or ( uyum) “eyes” has also been 
cleared up. Taking as its starting point the “sparkle, gleam” or the 
“sparkling, gleaming appearance” of gems, the Syro-Aramaic expres- 
sion > (Zn), as the Thesaurus proves,” has itself been transferred to 
the gems. However, because the Koran compares the grapes with 
“pearls,” though these are not gems in the proper sense, we can take the 
alternative meaning given by the Thes. “crystal” (due to its clarity and 
its shine) or “jewel” as an expression of the “preciousness,” which in 
this respect is confirmed by the Zisān (Ais (ill : zil (ye) for the 
Koranic context.. Now because jsa (Air as a designation of “white” 
(grapes) is in the plural, the noun (xe that follows it in apposition is 


322 Thes. II 2867: ANo <= (7n egla) oculus vituli, gemma quaedam; (with a 
reference to the East Syrian lexicographers): Ap. lexx. (1) gemma (gem). 
323 Cf. note 284 above. 
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logically also to be read as plural, which is indeed confirmed by the tra- 
ditional reading of the Koran. Accordingly, the Koranic double expres- 


sion Cpe : s= (hūr™: uyun) says: 


99: = 


“White” (grapes): “jewels” (or rather) “crystal Crystal-(clear) 


white (grapes) [instead of: “dark-, wide-eyed” (maidens). 


This would explain the syntactic relationship between “eyes” [= crystal- 
(clear)| as a nominal adjective and the substantivied adjective “white” 


( grapes). 


324 In a recently by Jan M.F. van Reeth published essay entitled: "Le vignoble du 
Paradis et le chemin qui y mēne. La thēse de C. Luxenberg et les sources du 
Coran [The Vineyard of the Paradise and the Way leading there. The Thesis of 
C. Luxenberg and the Souces of the Koran]? in: Arabica, vol. LIIL 4, (Brill) 
Leiden, 2006, p. 511-524, the author undertakes the task to detect the Christian 
sources of the Koran. Based on his erudite findings, he supposes a misreading 
of the double Koranic expression (ye 9» / ģūr Tn (rather Adr uyun) and pro- 
poses instead the emendation wie j), oS (kūr ‘inab) or Wie _ 9& (Gar ‘inab) in 
the sense of “some quantity of grapes or vine” (une certaine quantité de raisins, 
de vin — p. 515). Indeed, rētas / kērā designates in Syro-Aramaic a “dry or liquid 
measure” of variable size and rats / enbé “grapes”; yet the palaeography al- 
lows such an emendation not. For neither within the A/gaz7 and kūft style nor m 
the assumed case of a transcription from Syro-Aramaic is a misreading or mis- 
transcription of an Arabic initial —S/k as a — / À nor a Syro-Aramaic or Arabic 
final 4— / bas a final (— /n conceivable. A comparison of these four letters on 
the appended copies of the Samargand codex suffices to exclude normally their 
confusion. See for example the second copy [CD 0098] following the index, line 
4, the initial —< / and the final GH /n in the word ¿S (SN) / ar-raki‘in [Sura 
3:43], and line 5, the dotless final < /t = (._/b in the undotted first word oyali 
/al-gayb [the invisible], that can also be read Wiel / al-‘inab [grapes] but not Cys! 
/ al-in (or rather al-uyun) [eyes = jewels, crystals], further the — / 4 m the 
following undotted word 433.9 /nūķīki [we inspire ir]. The unconsiderated 
emendation of these letters, the graphical form of which is unequivocal, would 
transgress the principle of the lectio defficilior. The double expression (pe _) s> 
/ har uyun occurs three times in the Koran (Suras 44:54; 52:20; 56:22); its 
reading 1s graphically incontestable and semantically covered through the fol- 
lowing expounded context. The task of the philology is to clarify the Koranic 
text in order to guard the historian of religion against hasty deductions and to 
provide him with a reliable basis for his far-reaching investigations. 
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In the history of the Koranic text this significant expression, which 
served as the inexhaustible source for the mythologized subject of the 
hari and not just for Arabic popular literature, would thus be restored to 
its historically authentic dimension thanks to Syro-Aramaic. It helps the 
Koran to achieve its original inner coherence. That the Christian-Orien- 
tal notions of Paradise depicted by Ephraem the Syrian find expression 
in the Koran can no longer be surprising when one knows that the Chris- 
tian Syro-Aramaic hymns of Ephraem in the 4" century and afterwards 
gained such currency beyond the Aramaic speech area of Syria and 
Mesopotamia that they were even translated into foreign languages such 
as Greek and Armenian.” 


Remarkable are to that extent the erudite and to the Bible referring investiga- 
tions of the author as to his new comparative interpretation of the Sura 4a4Lall / 
al-Fātiha (p. 519-524). As to the expression agile GQ garal pe (gayr al- 
maģdūb alayhim) in verse 7, another understanding as the proposed reading 
from the supposed Arabic verbal root db in the sense of “couper, transpercer, 
abattre, éloigner” (to cut, pierce, strike down, take away) is conceivable with- 
out to modify the traditionnal reading, if we start from the Syro-Aramaic sense 
of the equivalent expression r<. tst uyat / rugzd d-māryā (the anger of the 
Lord), as far as sinners (who transgress = }\P0D” = Koranic (y sad: / yafsigūn 
the divine law) incur the divine anger (cf. Manna 721b, Ware /argez, 1. ua 
/ agdaba [to anger], 2. Lš „ui / adnaba, abtaa [to commit an offense, a 
sin]). Instead of the proposed understanding: “le chemin de ceux que tu combles 
de grace, non de ceux qui sont anéantis ou égarés”, it should be proposed: “le 
chemin de ceux que tu combles de grace, non de ceux qui se sont attirē ta 
colère [= qui ont transgressé ta loi] ni de ceux qui se sont égarés [= qui se sont 
écartés de ton droit chemin].” 

325 Cf. also A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur [History of Syriac 
Literature] (Bonn, 1922) 32 ff.: “The life story of the ‘Prophet of the Syrians,’ 
as the grateful admiration of his people called him, began very early on to 
weave its web around the pious legend. Already purely in terms of volume the 
mass of what has been preserved under his name in the original and in the 
variegated dress of foreign languages is overwhelming, without one’s even 
coming close to exhausting what he actually wrote.” On the translations, 35 ff.: 
“Translations of A.’s [Ap(h)rem’s = Ephraem’s] works already appeared in 
Greek during his lifetime.” Further, on page 36: “One cannot help but be struck 
to a great degree by how relatively seldom it was for pieces existing in Syriac to 
come back in Greek translation.” .... “Finally, in the best of circumstances one 
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Additional Relevant Passages 


If it has now been established that when the Koran uses the metaphorical 
expression (ye > (Afr Tn) (or uyum, from which the expression Aart 
has been falsely derived, it means the “white, crystal-clear grapes” of 
paradise, it should logically turn out that all of the remaining Koran pas- 
sages that until now one had connected with the virgins of paradise in 
reality present further descriptions of these very same grapes of para- 
dise, as indeed will be demonstrated by a more detailed philological exa- 
mination of the following Sura verses: 37:48, 49; 38:52; 55:56, 58, 72, 
74; 56:22-23, 34-37. The recurring expression š yas z 9) (azwāģ mu- 
tahhara) in the Sura verses 2:25; 3:15 and 4:57 should actually not be 
included here, but because it has been falsely interpreted, it will be taken 
up beforehand. 


Sura 2:25 (3:15; 4:57) 
š eks Z g) Lead agl s 
(Bell I 5): 23. “therein also are pure spouses for them, ...” 


(Paret 9): “Und darin [Note: 1.e. in paradise] haben sie gereinigte 
Gattinnen (zu erwarten).” 


(Blachére 32): “Dans ces [jardins], ils auront des épouses puri- 
fičes...” 


would at the least always have to expect that the old translations, during their 
hundreds of years of use as practical devotional literature, would scarcely be 
able to escape unintentional distortion and deliberate revision of various sorts.” 
(We have before us such a revision for devotional purposes on, among other 
things, the topic of Paradise in the Koran.) The Armenian translation of the 
works of Ephraem is assigned to the 5" century. Later, translations were made 
by way of Greek into Coptic and into Old Church Slavonic. An Arabic transla- 
tion, also via Greek, of around 50 pieces by A.[p(h)rem] on ascetic and moral 
subjects is said to have been completed as late as the year 980 (37). 
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The Koran does not only apply the expression æ s) (zawg) to people in 
the sense of “spouses,” but also to animals and plants in the sense of 
“kind, genus, species.” This is made clear from the context of many a 
verse, such as in Sura 43:12, IS æ 45%! lā Gall, , which Paret (407) 
correctly identifies: “And (he it is) who has created all (possible) pairs 
[note: i.e. kinds (of living beings)].” Specifically applied to the plants of 
the earth (Sura 31:10), aS z 39 JS O let Wals, it is here too cor- 
rectly identified by Paret (339): “And we have caused all manner of 
magnificent species (of plants and fruits) to grow upon it.” Further ex- 
amples can be found in the Suras 20:53; 22:5; 26:7; 36:36 and 50:7. 

However, because the Koranic paradise consists of trees, plants and 
fruits, it is clear that what is meant by š yas = $) (azwāģ mutahhara) is 
not “purified wives,” but 


326 . 
“all manner of species of pure “ (/ruits).“ 


Moreover, that the fruits of paradise are pure will be shown in the pas- 
sages that are yet to be discussed. 


Sura 37:48-49 
US Yan US Que apa Gl aš araic g 
(Bell II 444): 47. “With them are (damsels) restrained in glance, 
wide-eyed, As they were eggs [Or “pearls” |, well-guarded.” 


(Paret 370): 48: “Und sie haben groBdugige (Huris) bei sich, die 
Augen (sittsam) niedergeschlagen, 49: (unberthrt) [Note: or 
(makellos)] als ob sie wohlverwahrte Eier waren.” 


326 With “pure” the Koran is perhaps rendering one of the meanings of the Syro- 
Aramaic c<. (gabyā) (exquisite, noble), for which Manna (87b) gives, 
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among others, the following Arabic expressions: (3) jalh «lā . ga. usa 
(noble, pure), (4) AU . (pi. aS. galā (sheer, noble, precious, splen- 
did). However, the actual meaning “pure” is also confirmed by Sura 55:56,74, 
where it is said that nobody before the blessed spirits of the departed has ever 
“defiled, soiled” these grapes. 
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(Blachēre 476): 47/48 “Prés d’eux seront des [vierges] aux re- 
gards modestes, aux [yeux] grands et beaux, 47/49 et qui seront 
comme perles cachées.” 


According to the Syro-Aramaic reading this will be understood as fol- 
lows: 


“They will have (at their disposal) hanging fruits (grapes) (for the 
picking), jewels(-like), as were they pearls (yet) enclosed (in the 
shell).” 


On the Expression — ya) —1 pañ (gāsirat" t-farf") 


Before one can here determine a fitting meaning for the first expression 
Ci) yai (gāsirāt), the second — yb (farf ) must first be explained. Now 
that Airis are out of the question, it would be nonsensical to want to 
speak of their (demurely lowered) “eyes,” as this word has been previ- 
ously understood in Arabic. What is thus sought is a meaning that goes 
well with grapevine or grapes. 

Here the Syro-Aramaic synonym rtetV (farpā) (with the original 
meaning “leaf, foliage”) proves helpful. For the meaning we are seeking 
the Thes. (I 1525) lists under „ati, (farrep) folia decerpsit, racemavit 
(to pick [clean] the leaves or the grapes), with the following example: 
meta aty Aa (14 da-ntarrep karma) (we must pick [clean] the 
vineyard or the wine leaves). In addition to this there is in Manna (297) 
under (4): pills Gyo) a. abi . ahi (to pick the foliage or the 
fruits). Finally, in New East Syriac rat\, (farpā) is documented in the 
meaning (a) leaf; foliage, (b) small branch?” 

This leads us first of all to the meaning of the small branches laden 
with foliage and grapes of the grapevine. However, insofar as the de- 
nominative ati (farrep) can also mean "to pick,” the Koran offers us 
two parallel passages (Sura 69:23 and 76:14) in which it is said that the 


327 Cf. Arthur John Maclean, A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac 
(Oxford, 1901) 114b: reat, / ferpa: (1) a leaf, (2) a branch. 
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(fruits) to be picked (\g494/ qutūfuhā < .aŅ\ øo / qfap) hang down low. 
This meaning should be assumed for à yh (farf. 

With this last meaning, C _„aš (gāsirāt) should then produce an ade- 
quate sense. For the Syro-Aramaic verb teo (gsar) Manna (696b) gives 
under (2): (ase . „ad (gassara, hatāda) (to make short, to lower). This 
corresponds to the meaning assumed by our Koran translators, however 
with regard not to “lowered eyes,” but to “lowered,” i.e. “low-hanging” 
(and to that extent easy-to-pick) branches. A parallel expression occurs 
in Sura 69:23 with slo lā 544 (gutūfuhā dāniya) (its fruits are near to 
be picked, i.e. within easy reach) (< Syro-Aramaic rt:1 dnā).”” 

A similar thought is contained in the expression WIM lgā kā alld, 
(wa-dullilat gutūtuhā tadlīlā) (and its fruits are quite easy to pick).*” 
Thus for the expressions abil — yañ asac s the parallel passages 
from Sura 69:23 and 76:14 suggest the following understanding: 


“By them (will be) low-hanging branches (laden with fruit).” 


The next word (ye ( Tn) could here stand for the Syro-Aramaic plural 
rex. s ( ayné). The dropping of the emphatic ending would be caused by 
the Arabic transcription. Besides the meaning “gleam, shimmer,” espe- 
cially of gems, it has already been explained that the term can also des- 
ignate the gem itself or a jewel.” Accordingly, the double verse cited 
above from Sura 37:48-49 is to be understood as follows: 


“By them (will be) fruits (grapes) hanging down, (like) jewels, as 
were they enclosed pearls (still in the shell).” 


The final expression (an (bayd’”), which Paret has rendered according 
to the Arabic understanding with “eggs,” Blachére and Bell (in addition 


328 Cf. Mannā 153b, résa (dna): « jā . 42. (dana, garuba) (to be near). 

329 Cf. Manna 148b, A\a (dalle!) (2): Jes . (y34 (hawwana, sahhala) (to facili- 
tate, to make easy). 

330 Thes. II 2867, Ap. lexx. (1) gemma (gem, pearl); furthermore, at 2870, Ap. 
lexx., the Arabic lgl (a/-maha) (*pearls” as well as “crystal’) is given, among 
other terms, by Bar Bah/lū/ and Bar Alī for (yell esas ( aynā/ al-ayn). With 
this expression, the Koran has once again handed down to us an interesting de- 
tail pointing to the Syrian-Mesopotamian region. 
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to “eggs’’) have correctly conjectured as “pearls,” though not on the ba- 
sis of the actual Arabic meaning. In fact, in Tabarī (XXIII 57 f.) the ma- 
jority of the commentators explain the expression in the meaning of 
“like an unshelled egg,” although the interpretation as “pearl” is also 
advocated once. Tabarī himself, however, pronounces himself in favor 


> 


of the former, the majority opinion. However, the parallel passage from 
Sura 52:24 (sho Ay agilS “as if they were enclosed pearls,” suggests 
the latter meaning. Like S% (/ulu ) (pearls), Ua» (bayd) too is a 
collective noun, which is indicated by the singular form of the verb. On 
the basis of the Arabic understanding, one can in fact understand “eggs” 
under (ax (bayd). The Lisan does indeed document the feminine form 
dau (baida) in the sense of “white” to designate a variety of white 
grapes, but not to designate pearls. Once again, it is only via Syro-Ara- 
maic that we arrive at this meaning to the extent that the Thes. (I 606), 
with a reference to the Eastern Syrian lexicographers, designates both 
the Aata (berūllā) and réus\atsa (berulha) margarita (pearl as well as 
crystal) as “white”: Albo limpidoque colore est, Xaa ta» (hewwar 
wa-slol) (white and clear); hence the Syrians explain réulats (berulhé) 
as rhtan chutes (marganyala hewwārātā) margaritae albae (white 
pearls). Accordingly, just as in the case of “white” (grapes) (jsa / Air), 
with the Arabic collective noun _—x (bayd) the Koran is also designat- 
ing “white” (pearls) following the equivalent Syro-Aramaic designation. 


Sura 38:52 
(Bell II 454): "With them are (females) restrained in glance, of 
equal age.” 


(Paret 378): “während sie gleichaltrige (Huris) bei sich haben, die 
Augen (sittsam) niedergeschlagen.” 


(Blachére 486): “tandis gu'auprčs d’eux seront des [vierges] aux 
regards modestes, d’égale jeunesse.” 
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As opposed to both of the prior verses (37: 48-49), in the present verse 
only the expression —! | (atrāb) has been added. This expression could 
of course not fail to help spur on the fantastic imagination of the Aaris to 
yet another adequate property. For, although one knew about the "big- 
eyed hūrīs” that they were to that extent “cute,” they still lacked one 
characteristic: in addition to that they had to be “young.” And so one hit 
upon the idea that this misunderstood Arabic expression had to mean 
something like “of the same age,” from which there resulted the mean- 
ing “forever young.” Subsequent commentators then even pinned 
their age down to the symbolic figure of thirty-three. So much for the 
history of the development of the expression < j (atrāb). 

It is in the meantime clear that all the commentators were so taken 
with the idea of the ķūrīs that for them anything else was out of the 
question. Yet it is astonishing that they have paid so little attention to 
the Koranic context. Namely, two verses further (54) it is said in regard 
to the supposed ģūrīs: As (ys di Lu lāj la O) “This is our (heavenly) 
nourishment (Vš 5) / rizgunā), it (will be) inexhaustible.” The Koranic 
statement is actually clear and excludes every possible figment of the 
imagination. In excess of food and drink there is nothing in Paradise. 

The Koran confirms this statement in several passages, where it is 
said among others to the pious: “Eat and drink (\_9:_4\_5 | AS /kulū wa-5- 
rabū) (Suras 52:19; 69:24; 77:43), enjoy (the fruit) of your toil”. Fur- 
thermore, it should be noted that even in later Medinan Suras the believ- 
ers are never promised more than “gardens [properly bowers], under 
which rivers flow”? * Not even in the Medinan verse (3:169) referring 
to those killed for the cause of Allah Airis are mentioned. Instead it is 
said about them (Bell I 62, 163): “Count not those who have been killed 


in the way of Allah as dead, nay, alive with their Lord, provided for” 


331 Tabarī XXIII 174 f. also gives these interpretations: They are equal, equal in 
age, of the same age; they do not treat each other with hostility; they are not 
envious of each other; they are not jealous of each other. 

332 Cf. also Suras 37:46; 38:51; 47:15; 76:21. 

333 Cf. Suras 2:25; 3:15,136,195,198; 4:13,57,122; 5:12,85,119; 9:72,89,100; 10:9; 
13:35; 14:23; 16:31; 18:31; 20:76; 22:14,23; 29:58; 39:20; 47:12,15; 48:5,17; 
57:12; 58:22; 61:12; 64:9; 65:11; 66:8; 85:11; 98:8. 
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(JĀ) ee) Xe /inda rabbihim yurzagūn — with fruits of paradise). 
Consequently, even with the expression —_ >l (atrāb) the Koran is de- 
scribing nothing more than those same fruits, which are adduced by the 
Syro-Aramaic lexicon. For even with the expression —! yl (atrāb) the 
Koran is describing nothing more than those same fruits taught us by the 
Syro-Aramaic lexicon. 

Under rath (tarba) the Thes. (4495) refers to the loan word in Ara- 
bic (today no longer in use) —_» (farb), first of all with the meaning 
adeps (fat), and further down with the meaning pulpa pomorum (fruit 
pulp, flesh), as well as the adjectival rtaustā (tarbānāyvā) pinguis, adi- 
posus (here: fleshy, juicy). The same can be found in Mannd (848b): 
rath (tarba) (2) LEN) Oa spē s Oka yl anu (flesh of pomegranates 
and other fruits), and adjectivally rash (tarbānā), réa.+dh (trībā), in 
Arabic < xl (atrab). 

And thus the “same-aged” (or eternally young) hūrīs are transform- 
ed into “fleshy, juicy” (fruits). In Syro-Aramaic the verse cited above 
from Sura 38:52 is thus to be understood as: 


“Among them (will be) juicy fruits hanging down.” 


Through the actual sense of the attributive adjective «Al (atrāb) 
(fleshy, juicy) it is clear from the context of this verse that with 4 h 
(farf), as determined from the Syro-Aramaic expression, what is in fact 
meant are “fruits ripe for the picking”? 


334 Though the Koran here uses — yb (farf as a collective noun, it also has the 
plural <! phl (ara) in two other passages; in Sura 13:41 it says: 1 |, ell 
leil pal Cpe gents (ye SY! ¿U (in Paret’s translation [205]): 

„Haben sie denn nicht gesehen, daß wir über das Land kommen, indem wir es 
an seinen Enden kürzen (? Vangusuhā min atrafiha) (und damit ihren Macht- 
bereich einschriinken?)?“ [“Have they not seen that we come over the land by 
shortening its ends (? Nanqusuhaé min atrafiha) (and thus reduce the area of their 
power?)?”| 

With l shl (atrāf) here, however, it is not “ends” that is meant, but the “fruits” 
of the earth that God “decreases” as punishment. Namely, with -aii (nangu- 
suhā) the Koran is reproducing the Syro-Aramaic tuw» (hassar) or tawe (ahsar), 
for which Mannā (254b) (2) gives in Arabic Jọ . („aši (naggasa, gallala) (to 
reduce, to decrease). The same applies for Sura 21:44. Likewise, the expression 
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Sura 55:56 
Ole Yy aeli Gal Oe] al — paš Get 
(Bell II 551): “In them are (damsels) of restrained glance, whom 


deflowered before them has neither man nor jinn.” 


(Paret 448): “Darin [Note: D.h. in den Gärten (Mehrzahl)] befin- 


den sich (auch), die Augen (sittsam) niedergeschlagen, weibliche 
Wesen, die vor ihnen [Note: D.h. vor den (mānnlichen) Insassen 


des Para-dieses, denen sie nunmehr als Gattinnen zugewiesen 


werden] weder Mensch noch Dschinn (g4nn) entjungfert hat.” 


(Blachére 570 f.): “Dans ces jardins seront des [vierges] aux re- 
gards modestes que ni Homme ni Démon n’aura touchées, avant 


9 


eux. 


The result of the ensuing analysis will show that this verse is to be un- 
derstood Syro-Aramaically as follows: 


“Therein (are found) drooping fruits (ripe for the picking), which 
neither man nor genius (i.e. an invisible being)” before them has 


ever defiled.” 


2%! (sli (natī ar") is not Arabic “we come over the land,” but Syro- 
Aramaic restre «dus (naytē l-arā) (modem Arabic = Yay! (ii /nutī l- 
ard*) “we cause the earth to be of use, to be fruitful, to come to fruition, to 
bear fruit”; cf. Mannā 45b: HMM reste dudure (aytyatarā allātā) . 3 yal 
vaj! lel (atmarat, agallat al-ard) (the earth ‘is fruitful,’ bears fruit). Ac- 
cording to this, the verse reads: „Sehen sie denn nicht, daß wir die Erde (ihren 
Ertrag) bringen lassen (und dabei) ihre Früchte verringern (k6nnen)?“ [“Do 
they not see that we allow the earth to produce (its yield) (and at the same time) 
(are able) to reduce its fruits?”) 

335 The original meaning of the Syro-Aramaic verbal root A. /gann, rN. / gna, 
Hebrew 133 /ganan > gnan (1. to hide, 2. to protect) suggests that “genius” (as a 
“hidden” = invisible being) is etymologically derived rather from Syro-Aramaic 
than from Greek yevvam > Latin genē < gignē (to engender, to bear). Of the 
same etymology is Arabic dis /ģanna < Syro-Aramaic RAJ / gann "tā (garden 
> paradise — grammatically a passive participle) as a “protected place”. The 
most likely interpretation of the Koranic plural Gls / ģannāt would be that of 
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Joining the previously explained expressions in this verse is the new 
(negated) verb Geis: ai (Jam yatmithunna). With “to deflower” (or to 
touch) our Koran translators have followed the meanings proposed by 
Tabarī (XXVII 150 f.), while 72bar7 himself has repeated the commen- 
tators’ interpretation of this verse, according to which the ģūrīs restrict 
their glances to their husbands, i.e. wish for themselves nobody else but 
him. 

Of all the expressions connected with the imaginary Airis, it can be 
said that with the understanding of “deflower” the pinnacle has been 
reached. Anyone who reads the Koran with a bit of understanding is 
really compelled at this point to throw up his hands in despair. But the 
Koran as a holy scripture is not responsible for the insinuations that hu- 
man ignorance has imagined into it. The Syro-Aramaic reading of these 
passages will help us to better understand the original meaning of the 
Koran according to its historical-linguistic context. 

To blame for this is first of all the ignorance of the true etymology of 
the verbal root Ča (famit*?) in Arabic. We have already seen in the 
case of | 94 yl (utriflī) (Sura 11:116) that the Arabic philologists have 
thought that the Syro-Aramaic verbal prefix àr< / et- was a radical, out 
of which the root —š 5 (tarif*) (in addition to the synonymous 44) / 
rafuh*) then falsely emerged in Arabic. With 1h (famit*) we are pre- 
sented with a situation in which the Syro-Aramaic feminine suffix r<à / 
-lā of the adjective mūrti, (Imata /fammata) (impure) has likewise 
been thought to be a radical, out of which the Arabic verb Cush ( fami’) 


the single (vine) arbours as “shaded places”, under cover of which the pious 
are said to rest (just the same sense as the Arabic word 43 /ģayma [tent, 
bower]; cf. Sura 55:72: alll å C; saka s= [White (grapes) hanging in 
(wine) bowers]; etymologically, 4:5 /ģayma is derived from the root (aa / 
hamā [to protect], the —> / 4 being a vernacular Eastern Aramaic pronounc- 
jation of the —s / À, this root beeing again a phonetical variant of the Syro- 
Aramaic verbal root esas / mā [to cover, to hide]; cf Manna 547b). S. Fraen- 
kel, Die aramdischen Fremdwērter im Arabischen |The Aramaic Foreign 
Words in the Arabic Language], was indecisive as to this etymology, when he 
noticed (p. 30): “Unklarer Herkunft, aber durch āthiop. haimat (Dillm. 610) als 
echt erwiesen ist 443 [Of not clear origin, yet through Ethiopian haimat 
(Dillm. 610) is 4:4 / ģayma proved as genuine].” 
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emerged as a denominative.”* This arises not only from the feminine 
present participle Cik (Ami (said of a woman when she has her pe- 
riod) listed by the Lisan (II 165b), but also from the listed meanings that 
coincide with those of the Syro-Aramaic verb reay / œe (fama) 
(Thes. I 1484), although with some shifts in meaning. Of course, an 
etymologically equivalent Arabic root -«k (famia) given by both the 
Thesaurus and Brockelmann, is not listed by the Zisān, which is an ar- 
gument in favor of its having also been borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Now whereas the Syro-Aramaic root actually means “to be impure,” 
one has related the Arabic denominative to menstruation and naturally 
connected this with the idea of blood. So if a woman says “I am Čada 
(famit)” (for I have my period), in Arabic one has understood “I am 
bloody,” whereas in Syro-Aramaic this meant “I am impure.” In Arabic 
usage, this notion was also logically applied to the transitive, thus result- 
ing in the meaning “to deflower.” The comparison between the Lisan 
and the Thes. shows clearly that with the meaning "to deflower” one has 
a concrete imagination of blood in the Arabic usage, whereas in Syro- 
Aramaic one understands this in the figurative sense of “to render im- 
pure, to defile, to dishonor.” 

And hence this fateful misunderstanding occurred in the Koran 
where the verb Oe, al (Jam yatmithunna) is used transitively. By that 
in Arabic, especially with regard to the imaginary ģūrīs, one was thus 
only able to understand “to deflower,” whereas in Syro-Aramaic it 
means "fo render impure, to defile.” What moreover reinforced the Ara- 
bic commentators in their notion that the grapes of Paradise were 
women is precisely the feminine personal suffix (4 / -Aunna, which ac- 
cording to the rules of Arabic grammar can refer only to rational living 
beings, i.e. exclusively to women, whereas the Koran in accordance with 


336 This fact has previously been noticed by R. Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka {The 
Israelites in Mekka], Leipzig-Haarlem 1864, p. 182, note 7: “As to ¿slh 3l „dl 
(imra’a tamit) it must be noticed that Cs (tāmif) is not an Arabic word that 
were derived from a root Cob (famita), it is NPY (fama /tma), the usual term 
for impure in Levitic sense; the last letter is a feminine ending.“ 
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the rules of Syro-Aramaic does not always make this distinction in the 
case of the feminine.*”’ 

Finally, one should not fail to mention in favor of the Arabic com- 
mentators that Tabarī (loc.cit.) also explains CL (famif*) in the 
meaning of “to touch,” as Blachére likewise translates it. With reference 
to the white grapes of Paradise, this understanding would be correct. 
However, with regard to the intended ģūrīs this expression is only a 
euphemism. 

Thus the previously cited verse is to be understood according to the 
Syro-Aramaic reading as proposed at the outset. 

The related Verse 58, as correctly translated by Paret (449), [“They 
are (so radiantly beautiful), as if they were hyacinths and corals. / Sie 
sind (so strahlend sch6n), wie wenn sie aus Hyazinth und Korallen 
waren.” ], accordingly refers not to the Aaris, but to the grapes and the 
other fruits of Paradise. 


Sura 55:70, 72, 74 


sbs gd Cd gaia ya | Glas Cyd Oe 
Ole Yy aeli Gall Geeky al 
(Bell II 552): 70. “In them are (damsels) good and beautiful, 72. 


Wide-eyed, restrained in the tents, 74. Whom deflowered before 
them has neither man nor jinn.“ 


(Paret 449): 70: “Darin befinden sich gute und schēne weibliche 
Wesen. 72: Huris, in den Zelten abgesperrt (so daB sie den 
Blicken von Fremden entzogen sind). 74: (Weibliche Wesen) die 
vor ihnen weder Mensch noch Dschinn (g4nn) entjungfert hat.” 


337 Thus, for example, in Sura 12:43 it is said of the seven fat cows devoured by 
seven lean ones: Lilac au RASE (ya kulu-hunna — as they were women), in- 
stead of classical Arabic — like a singular: PIGE (ya kulu-hā). In like manner, it 
is said of the seven withered ears of corn eave (yabisat ) (as a sound feminine 
plural for reasonable beings [Jalal / li-l- āgil |, i.e., women) and not du 
(yabisa — like a feminine singular [Jól] „al / /r-ģayr al aqil | for not reason- 
able beings). So, too, in numerous other passages of the Koran. 
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(Blachēre 570 f.): 70 "Dans ces jardins seront des [vierges] bon- 
nes, belles, 72 des Houris, cloitrées dans des pavillons, 74 que ni 
homme, ni Démon n’aura touchées, avant eux.” 


First of all, to comment on the individual words: 

Verse 70: The words “good” and “beautiful” do not refer to “(dam- 
sels)” (Bell) or “female creatures” (Paret), who are not even mentioned 
in the Koran. Paret’s understanding of this has been falsely concluded 
from the feminine ending of the preceding adjective (which according to 
Arabic grammar is restricted to rational living creatures). 

(a) The Arabic adjective Cl _»4 (to be read ģayyirāt rather than ģay- 
rat) stands for Syro-Aramaic eða (gabyātā), for which the 
Thes. (I 636 f.) gives the meaning electus (choice). The Arabic 
meanings that the Mannd (87b) gives for this are revealing: (3) 
ale dali . xa (good, excellent, pure), (4) AU . Gad. aS 
(noble, precious, first-rate), (5) tl )uš (that which is choice). 
This last meaning is meant here with regard to the “choice (hea- 
venly fruits).” Also interesting, however, is the first definition lis- 
ted under (3) „als (pure), which makes clear the real meaning of 
the supposed “purified wives” (Suras 2:25; 3:15; 4:57), where 
what is really meant, however, are “choice fruits of every sort.” 
Meaning (4) a. 5 (precious), which the Koran uses as a synonym 
in this context (e.g. Suras 8:4; 26:7; 31:10), further confirms this 
meaning. 

The Syro-Aramaic expression helps us moreover to deduce an- 

other word characterized as obscure in the Koran. In Verse 25 of 

the Mary Sura, namely, it says: “Shake the trunk of the palm so 
that they ia Lb will fall down to you.” Paret (249) translates 
the two words read as rutaba” ģanīva" as “fresh dates.” In his 

Commentary (329) he remarks (19, 25): “The expression gani- 

(yan) actually means ‘(freshly) picked,’ which does not fit here.” 

In reality, however, Syro-Aramaic read, t (rafba) / €a. \ t (rafī- 

bà) means everything “fresh and green” (see Thes. II 3893 f.; 

Manna 737a: pi . asl . ub). Therefore it is accordingly 

not “dates” that are meant, but “fresh” (fruits). In the adjective 
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that follows lis the upper dot has been falsely set. Setting it 
lower results in the reading Lu» (gabiva according to the rhyme, 
but really ģabāyā). Namely, as a transliteration of the Syro-Ara- 
maic réaaX\ (gbayyā) it means “choice.” And thus these two ad- 
jectives do not mean “fresh dates,” but “fresh, choice” (fruits). 

(b) The second Arabic adjective (yLu= (Asan) is to be understood as a 
synonym of the first. As the lexical equivalent of the Syro-Ara- 
maic réa\, (/4b4), namely, it results in exactly the same meaning, 
which Mannā (277b) cites under r=a\, ((tābā) with the following 
Arabic expressions: (ue . jali . aS. dali. Ge. te od. 
Here too the Syro-Aramaic expression confirms the Arabic equi- 
valents appearing in the Koran C ys (ģayyirāt), Klum (hisan), 
and aS (karim) in the meaning of “excellent, choice.” That this 
adjective refers to the indicated fruits is clear from the Koranic 
context. 

Thus, in the above-mentioned Verse 70 “good and beautiful female 

creatures” are out of the question. The verse should instead be under- 

stood in this way: 


“Therein (are found) choice, excellent (fruits).” 


The problem of Verse 72 is relatively easy to solve when you know that 
the Arabic word 4:4 (ģayma) means not only “tent,” but also “bower.” 
However, questionable figments of the imagination arise when Paret 
translates the verse in this way: "Houris cloistered in tents (so as to be 
withdrawn from the sight of strangers).” In accordance with the expres- 
sions explained above and recurring in this verse, this verse should in- 
stead be understood Syro-Aramaically as follows: 


“White (grapes) hanging in wine bowers.“ 


Interesting in this respect is the parallel with Ephraem the Syrian con- 
sidering that in what was quoted above he likewise speaks of grapevines 
of paradise that present hanging grapes to the righteous one. 

As a repetition of Verse 56, Verse 74 has actually been clarified. In 
context the Verses 70, 72, and 74 from Sura 55 are thus to be understood 
Syro-Aramaically as follows: 
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70. “Therein (are found) choice, first-rate (fruits), 
72. White (grapes) hanging in (wine) bowers, 


74. which neither man nor genius has ever besmirched“ 


Sura 56:22-23 
JALA gigi KAS Cue yay 
(Bell II 555): 22. “And (maidens) with dark, wide eyes, like 


pearls treasured —...” 


(Paret 450): 22. “Und groBāugige Huris (haben sie zu ihrer Ver- 
fügung), 23: (in ihrer Schönheit) wohlverwahrten Perlen zu ver- 
gleichen.” 


(Blachčre 572): 22 “[La seront] des Houris aux grands yeux, 
22/23 semblables ā la perle cachče, ...” 


This double verse has actually already been clarified and only needs to 
be repeated: 


22: “White (grapes), jewels, 23: Like pearls that are (still) en- 
closed (in the shell).” 


Sura 56:34-37 


eèu Stan U / Ac à uijā 
Lal Loe / | ASI uela 
(Bell II 555): 33. “And carpets raised. 34. Verily We have pro- 
duced them [The houris of Verse 22] specially, 35. And made 
them virgins, 36. Loving and of equal age, ...” 


(Paret 450): 34: “und dick gepolsterten [Note: W: erhöhten] Bet- 
ten. 35: (Und Huris stehen zu ihren Diensten.) Wir haben sie re- 


gelrecht geschaffen [Note: W: entstehen lassen] 36: und sie zu 
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Jungfrauen gemacht, 37: heiß liebend ( uruban) und gleichaltrig, 
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(Blachére 573): 33/34 “[couchés sur] des tapis élevés [au-dessus 
du sol], 34/35 [Des Houris] que nous avons formées, en perfec- 
tion, 35/36 et que nous avons gardées vierges, 36/37 coquettes, 
d’égale jeunesse, ...” 


In this verse is the culmination, as though in an apotheosis, of the 
mythological notion of the so-called houris. It is not easy to straighten 
out this crooked train of thought, but we intend to make the attempt and 
examine the individual words. 

On Verse 34: Here the only word that needs to be explained is (Å å 
(furus), which as an Arabic plural can if fact mean either “mattresses, 
beds” or “carpets.” In this meaning it corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic 
rota (prāsā), from which it is derived. But beyond that, this Syro-Ara- 
maic word has, among others, the following meaning given by Manna 
(611b): (4) ils . 40:4 (tent, bower). In this respect it can be understood 
as a synonym of the Arabic als (4/yam) (tents, wine bowers) occurring 
in Sura 56:72 above. The following participle de ù ya (marfi a) (raised) 
also refers to this, which results in the meaning: “raised [or high-climb- 
ing] wine bowers” (and not “thickly upholstered beds” or “carpets rais- 
ed above the floor”). 

On Verse 35: Here the Arabic verb Liu (anša a) is lexically equiva- 
lent to the Syro-Aramaic „sar (aw7) (or to the synonym wasze aswah), 
the Arabic equivalent of which Mannā (313b) gives as follows: . Gui 
Z JA (to cause to grow), (2) jamal ALS (to provide, to create). From this 
it becomes clear that here the Koran means Liu! (ansa a) in the sense of 
cl (anbata) (to cause to grow). In this way this verse also adds itself 
seamlessly to the one preceding it: 


34. “raised (high-climbing) wine bowers; 35. these we have had 
grow tall.“ 


On Verse 36: Supposedly God has made the ģūrīs into “virgins.” Yet 
both in Arabic and in Syro-Aramaic the meaning of the expression 1 
(bikr) is not primarily “virgin,” but first of all “first work” as well as 
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“first born.” However, in particular in Syro-Aramaic it has the meaning 
we need here, which Mannd (64a), under tas (bakkārā), defines in 
Arabic as follows: (2) dalā pà Jo. d <U (first works, in particular 
first fruits). This means that the precondition of all of the previously 
listed qualities (pure, crystal-clear, choice, first-rate) is this: as first 
fruits the heavenly fruits include in themselves the above-mentioned 
advantages. Thus Verse 36 is: 


“We have made them into first fruits.“ 


On Verse 37: That God supposedly had made the Haris “passionately 
loving” and “of equal age” is naturally one of the high points of this my- 
thological conception. 

It is no accident that the Koranic spelling Ú =, which is considered 
unexplained to this day, has been misread as ruba? As an unexplained 
term, it could be explained at one’s discretion. But then if the Aaris were 
“young and pretty,” they still lacked one property: in addition to this 
they had also to be “passionately loving,” since nothing would be more 
boring in Paradise than a cool beauty. 

Yet it is a question precisely of this property in the case of the mis- 
read word Le ( uruba”), which would be correctly read in Syro-Ara- 
maic as r<, ts ( arrayë) (cold, ice-cold), and should accordingly be read 
in Arabic as Je (probably araya or arayé). That the heavenly fruits are 
“choice” as well as “chilled” is substantiated by the Koran in Verses 42- 
44, where it is said on the contrary of those who are on the left (that is, 
of the damned) that they will be in the heat of fire, where they will re- 
ceive nothing aS Y 3 24 Y (Jā barid wa-lā karim) cool not choice. 

The next word L| l (which is to be read atrāba”) has already been 
discussed above. Accordingly, Verse 37 no longer refers to Aaris that 
would be “passionately loving and of equal age,” but of heavenly fruits 
that are “chilled and juicy.” 

To sum up, according to the Syro-Aramaic reading, the Verses 34-37 
of Sura 56 should now be understood as follows: 
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34. “(They will have) high-climbing (wine) bowers, 35. these we 
have had grow tall, 36. and made into first fruits, 37. chilled and 
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ulicy. 


Sura 78:33 
This verse offers us a kind of second selection on the subject ģūrī in the 
Koran. Verses 31-34 may be cited in this connection: 
Liel y Gila / | jae za cj 
(Bell IJ 630): 31. “Verily, for the pious is a place of felicity, 32. 


Orchards and vineyards, 33. And full-breasted (ones) of equal 
age, 34. And a cup overflowing, ...“ 


(Paret 497): 31: “Die Gottesfiirchtigen (dagegen) haben (groBes) 
Glück (mafaz) zu erwarten, 32: Garten und Weinst6cke, 33: 
gleich-altrige (Huris) mit schwellenden Brüsten 34: und einen 
Becher (mit Wein, bis an den Rand) gefüllt (dihaq).” 


(Blachēre 633): 31 “En vérité, aux Hommes pieux reviendra [au 
contraire] un lieu convoité, 32 des vergers et des vignes, 33 des 
[Belles| aux seins formés, d’une égale jeunesse, 34 et des coupes 
débordantes; ...” 


Verses 32 and 34 show that the pious will have gardens and wine bow- 
ers as well as brimming wine cups. In this context one has to wonder 
how the houris (who are not named) suddenly appear with swelling bo- 
som (Paret) or as “full-breasted” (Bell). Here the misinterpreted expres- 
sion wicl S (kawā ib) is genuinely Arabic. In Tabarī (XXX 18) it is ex- 
plained by mutual agreement as “buxom women.” The Lisān (I 719a) 
explains the verb WS as follows: SAT È 9 UY) cas (ka ab* means, 
in speaking of a vessel or whatever: to fill it). In Arabic one seems to 
have transferred this meaning to women’s breasts. The meanwhile gene- 
rally accepted notion of the aris appears to have so fired the imagina- 
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tion of the commentators that this property has now also been ascribed 
to the “young, pretty” and “passionately loving” virgins of Paradise. 

Yet this interpretation, which is unworthy of the Koran, is driven ad 
absurdum by the Koranic context itself. To the extent that the Ll 1 
(atrāba" or atraba”) following wel S (kawa 7b) was explained as “jui- 
cy” (fruits), it can already no longer be a question of “full-breasted 
(ones) of equal age.” Only “fruits” can be meant by this expression, if 
need be, such fruits considered as “full vessels.” This understanding is 
suggested namely by other Koran passages, for example, in Sura 43:71, 
where there is talk of golden platters and goblets, and in Sura 76:15, of 
silver vessels and chalices. To be sure, the connection with goblet, chal- 
ice or cup is also present in this context, but nothing is said about bowls. 
Thus it is here more reasonable to assume that the two consecutive ad- 
jectives refer to grapes (or other fruits). 

Therefore the expression Wie! $S (ka-wā 7b), misinterpreted as “swel- 
ling breasts,” should also now be understood in Arabic in the context of 
the verses 78:31-34 cited above as follows: 


31. “The pious (will) (in days to come) (have) a place of felici- 
ty: 32. Gardens and grapes, 33. and (indeed) lush, succulent 


(fruits), 34. and a brimming-full `° (wine) cup.” 


338 Arabic ās (rmafāz) at first suggests a loan translation from a nominal form of 
the Syro-Aramaic root wes (sah) (Thes. I 2437: [1] to shine, to beam; [2] to 
flourish, to become famous; [3] to win, to triumph). For the nominal form 
have (masshānūtā), Mannā (461b) gives in the case of the causative stems 
werd (assaf) and vo (nassah) the following Arabic equivalents, among others: 
(3) dal ta (maggada, as ada) (to glorify, to delight); (4) Ab . „ai (nasara, 
Zatfara) (to bestow victory on, to help to triumph). The Koran renders the latter 
meaning with the synonymous noun jli (mafžz), but what it means by that in 
this context is the former (happiness, splendor). As a nomen loci it thus seems 
justified to render ja (maf¥z) following the Syro-Aramaic semantics as a 
“place of bliss or of splendor.” Although Bell captures the proper meaning with 
his translation (place of felicity), as opposed to the original Arabic meaning of 
lā (fāza) (to be victorious), he does not give his reasons for doing so. Analo- 
gously, the other derivations of 4 (Aza) () 9 / fawz / (934 /ifžizūn) occur- 
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This concludes the philological analysis of the complex of themes sur- 
rounding the ģūrīs or heavenly virgins in the Koran. May the efforts 
taken in this regard to arrive at a linguistically sound understanding be 
of assistance in lessening the discrepancy between the Koran as it is to 
be understood historically and the previous understanding of the text. 

These philological conclusions constitute a terminus post quem (= a 
quo) as to the so-called old Arabic poetry and the Hadith-literature, in so 
far as the theme of the Auris or heavenly virgins they refer to is the 
product of the later Koran commentators of the ninth and tenth cen- 
tury 24° 

The subject that now follows, the boys of Paradise, is not as serious 
as that of the ģūrīs, although it too contradicts to a certain extent the 
conception of Paradise in the Scripture. 


ring in the Koran are to be understood in each case by taking into account the 
Syro-Aramaic semantics. 

339 Manna (139a) alone lists the expression laa (dihāg), which is still considered 
uncertain, under the root sma (dhaqg) (nominal form réom: / dhāgā) with the 
Arabic meaning (44! . € BU a (mala a, atra a, ahraga) (to fill, to fill to over- 
flowing, to pour). 

340 This is one historical criterion that would confirm that Taha Hussein was right 
in suspecting partly the authenticity of the old Arabic Poetry (cf. Taha Husayn, 

el LSI ul a / min tārīb al-adab al-arabī [From the History of the 
Arabic Literature], vol. 1-3, 2" ed., Beirut, 1975-1978, vol. 1, valsi jall 
sd] „arii s / a/-asr al-ģāhilī wa-I- asr al-islāmī [The pre-Islamic and the 
Islamic Period], chapter III (p. 79-124): „alai arā 28 LAD / aš-šakk fr 5- 
Sir al-gahilf [Doubts about the pre-Islamic Poetry}, chapter IV (p. 127-181): 
yell Jai olal / asbāb nahl aš-šir [The Causes of the Forgery of Poetical 
Works], chapter V (p. 185-247): (s< cç ja el jai g Gomis ye /šir manhūl 
wa-su arā' maz mun [Forged Poetical Works and Pretended Poets]. A linguis- 
tic-historical analysis of this Poetry would furnish further criterions. 
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16. THE BOYS OF PARADISE 


Now that the dream is gone of the Aris or virgins of Paradise, some 
may seek consolation in the conception of the remaining boys of Para- 
dise, because there is allegedly also talk of such in the Koran. For this 
we need to look individually at the three verses in which they are 
named, that is, Sura 76:19, 56:17 and 52:24. 


Sura 76:19 
Ii Ish agia agit) 13 O galas Gals agile C3 glass 


(Bell II 624): 19. “Round amongst them go boys of perpetual 
youth, whom when one sees, he thinks them pearls unstrung.” 


(Paret 493): 19: “Ewig Junge Knaben (wi/danun muģhalladūna) 
machen unter ihnen die Runde. Wenn du sie siehst, meinst du, sie 
seien ausgestreute [Note: Oder: ungefaBte (? manfir)| Perlen (so 
vollkommen an Gestalt sind sie).” 


(Blachére 629): 19 “Parmi eux circuleront des_éphebes immortels 
tels qu’à les voir tu les croirais perles détachées.” 


Two expressions are crucial for the proper understanding of this verse: 
(a) the noun (als (wildān), and (b) the participial adjective ās (mu- 
ģalladūn) (both in plural). 

Only Paret draws attention to the dubious meaning of these parenthe- 
sized expressions. In so doing he has rightly put in question the exis- 
tence of “boys of perpetual youth” in Paradise, whereby the Koran, 
moreover, would deviate in a further point from the conception of Para- 
dise in the Scripture. That this, though, is in fact not the case, the fol- 
lowing philological analysis will attempt to prove. 

First of all it was established from a purely formal point of view that 
the participial form ġ sA (muballadūn) only occurs twice in the Koran 
and, indeed, precisely in connection with these “eternal boys,” whereas 
the forms (sa (ģālidūn) and yA (ģālidīn) occur 25 and 45 times, 
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respectively, in the same meaning of “eternally living.” This is no acci- 
dent. If the Koran conspicuously makes this distinction, there must be a 
reason for it. 

The next suspicious element is the circumstance that in this verse as 
well as in Verse 52:24 the Koran compares these boys to “pearls.” This 
causes one to sit up and take notice since the Koran, after all, at other 
times compares “white grapes” to “pearls,” as the analysis of the aris 
has shown. 

We would thus have two important clues to help us solve the riddle. 
But here, if one considers the meaning of the central expression upon 
which everything depends, the task is not that easy. In other words, how 
can one make “boys” into “grapes”? Specifically, the word Gals (wil- 
dan) has not been misread; it is genuinely Arabic and as such rules out 
other interpretations. 

Yet here, too, the Syro-Aramaic proves helpful. Under the etymolo- 
gically corresponding réx\. (yalda) (child; that which has been born) 
the Thes. (I 1594) in fact lists for the expression hata ral. (yaldā 
da-ffettā) the following references from the New Testament: Mt. 26:29, 
Mk. 14:25, and Lk. 22:18. These three passages refer to the Last Supper 
at which Christ took leave of his disciples. In this context it is said that 
after Christ had blessed the bread and distributed it among his disciples, 
he raised the chalice, gave thanks and passed it to his disciples, saying 
(according to the Psitta from Mt. 26:28): "This is my blood (that) of the 
new testament, which is shed for many for the forgiveness of sins. But I 
say unto you (now follows the Syro-Aramaic citation from Mt. 26:29): 


renal rors chats ah, RIM tem „9 here dr 
wares maslana Rāts pasam made’ maT 
(d-lā eštē men hasa men hana yaldā da-Zpetta dammā I-yawmā d-beh 
estiu[hi] amkēn hattā b-malkūteh d-ab{i/). 
“T will not drink henceforth from this “child” of the vine, since I 
will drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” 


The Christian symbolism of the wine of Paradise can probably be traced 
to these well-known words from the Last Supper. Also based on this are 
the Christian notions of Ephraem the Syrian concerning the grapevines 
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of Paradise. Finally, traceable to this are the falsely understood ģūrīs and 
the correctly understood white grapes of the Koran. 

With the expression mātes exh. (valdā / da-gpettā) (literally) 
“child” (= product) of the grapevine, it is then the “fruit” or the “juice” 
of the grapevine that is meant. Mannā (310 f.) first gives this meaning 
under reī (ya/da) in Arabic as follows: (3): ai . «li. als (child, 
product, fruit), and under aN rt: š jaa. da SN Gn (“daughter 
of the vine,” wine). The Arabic rendering as the feminine — (mb 
(daughter) (for masculine 1%. / yaldā [child, product] is probably best 
viewed as an assimilation to š_>x— (amra) (< Syro-Aramaic masculine 
rts / hamra“! (wine), which is taken to be feminine in Arabic. 

With the meaning “fruit” (or “juice” the Syro-Aramaic now lends 
the Koranic expression () s (wi/dan) a meaning that is, in contrast to the 
prior understanding (“boys”), adequate to the metaphor “pearls.” At the 
same time proof would be furnished for the parallel to “white grapes,” 
which are compared to “pearls.” 

If this is so, then how is the active verb, agile — shi (yariif” alay- 
him) “there go around (among them),” to be explained? 

Here it must first be pomted out that in three other passages in the 
Koran this verb is used in the passive voice; these are the Sura verses 
37:45, 43:71, and 76:15. There what is said is agile Wall: (yufāf” alay- 
him) “it is passed around to them.” Hence here the active verb is not 
absolutely to be understood as personified either. However, in the hymn 
cited above (234), Ephraem the Syrian tells us who it is who passes 
around the fruits and beverages of Paradise. There in fact it is said of the 
grapevines of Paradise that each of them holds out a drooping cluster to 
the righteous one. The Koran also transfers this notion to the beverages 


341 This is another example of a Syro-Aramaic masculine emphatic re /-ā ending 
which is taken to be feminine in Arabic. Whence, too, the in itself erroneous 
explanation that there are in Arabic two forms for “wine,” one masculine jai 
(fam) (as a pausal form) and one feminine š as (hamra). This has had as a 
result that the masculine as (Gamr) can also be feminine (cf. H. Wehr, Arabi- 
sches Wörterbuch [Arabic Dictionary|). In his Aramdische Fremdworter [Ara- 
maic Foreign Words] 160 f., S. Fraenkel has not drawn attention to these two 
variants. 
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of Paradise. For in the bliss of Paradise one is freed from earthly efforts. 
Here one need not trouble oneself about food and drink: the fruits and 
beverages themselves offer to the righteous. 

This is why the active verb cà 5: (vatūf") is accordingly applied to 
the fruits and beverages of Paradise. This therefore does not imply that 
the task should be assigned to “boys of eternal youth.” The expression 
“boy,” moreover, has been falsely derived from the secondary meaning 
of the Koranic O) s (wil/dan). Primarily the root means A 5 (wa/ad*) “to 
give birth to, to produce.” In Arabic, the now familiar secondary mean- 
ing “boy, lad” has developed from the noun ð; (walad), a meaning, 
though, that the Syro-Aramaic rex. (ya/dā) does not have. 

For the Koranic expression (3 (wildan) this is already reason 
enough not to adopt the Arabic secondary meaning “boy,” or even less 
“young man,” for that matter. 

The meaning of the participial adjective ġ A3 (mufalladiin), which 
Paret renders as “eternally” (young), could be applied without any prob- 
lem to the fruits of Paradise to the extent that one can assume that these 
would be just as eternal as Paradise itself. However, we have established 
that this passive participle (of the second stem), which occurs only twice 
in the Koran, does not without reason stand out in opposition to the ac- 
tive participle (of the first stem), which occurs 70 times. Under this spe- 
cial form one should therefore expect to find a special meaning. 

The following are some of the marks of quality attributed to the 
fruits of Paradise in the Koran: They are first fruits, to the extent that 
they are choice, pure, white; like jewels they are, among other things, 
compared to pearls; they are furthermore /ush and juicy. 

However, an equally essential characteristic has been previously 
overlooked in the Koran. That these fruits and beverages are iced can be 
at least indirectly inferred from the two-fold occurrence of the Arabic 
adjective 24: (bārid) (cold, cool) (Sura 56:44, 78:24). There, though, it 
is said of the Damned in Hell that they will receive nothing cool, but 
only hot things (to eat or to drink). With regard to Paradise itself, how- 
ever, the expression > yu (Sarid) is never used. 

The reason for this is that the corresponding expressions are Syro- 
Aramaic. One of them has already been identified (cf. 256 above) with 
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lye = @ ïs arrayé “cold, iced” (fruits or beverages) (in Sura 56:36 
misread as Lje ‘uruba”). A second synonym can be found in the mis- 
read spelling currently under discussion, ġ sls. That is to say, here the 
upper dot of the —> /4 has been falsely placed. Namely, with the lower 
point — /£ it yields the likewise Arabic but meaningful reading oss 
(muģalladūn), * “iced” (fruits). 

Now, inasmuch as the “iced fruits” that “pass” themselves “around” 
to the righteous are compared with pearls, it can be inferred that what is 
meant by these fruits are white grapes. As opposed to the “enclosed 
pearls” (still in the shell) (Sura 37:49; 52:24; 56:23), it is likely that 
what is meant by the participial adjective employed here |_) iis (mmanta- 
ra”) is instead pearls that are “scattered” (or “unmounted’’) (Paret), 
loose, rather than connected to each other in a chain, and hence “dis- 
persed” pearls?” 

The hitherto misread and as “boys of eternal youth” misunderstood 
Cy gale (gals (wildan muķalladūni) is therefore in the context of Sura 
76:19 to be understood as follows according to the Syro-Aramaic read- 
ing: 


“Iced fruits (grapes) pass around among them; to see them, you 
would think they were (loose) dispersed pearls.” 


The verses that now follow should also be understood accordingly. 


342 The Thes. (1 724) cites under -<=.NN, (glīdā) glacies precisely these two expres- 
sions as synonyms: réta\\a rata (arya wa-Zglida) (cold, icy cold), nass 
ALA ts (b-yūm arraya wa-glidaya) (on a cold and icy day = on a 
freezing cold day). 

343 With reference to the Syrian lexicographers, the Thes. (I 2486) cites under aph. 
tare (attar), besides the borrowed Arabic word  (natar*) (to cause fruits to 
fall individually by shaking a tree), the meaning hå (gataf) (to pick). In cur- 
rent Arabic usage in the Near East the nominal form is > (natr/natr) “fallen 
fruit, windfall” Applying the meaning of “pick” to l a lAo (Ju Tun 
mantüra), say, in the sense of (freshly) harvested pearls, would appear, how- 
ever, to be a bit too daring, since there is no evidence of such a use. 
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Sura 56: 17-19 


Car Qa US s Gayl s Gi SU Aia Gals agile C shu 
JAJ Ys ele O se Aa, Y 
(Bell II 554): 17. “While round them circle boys of perpetual 


youth, 18. With goblets and jugs, and a cup of flowing (wine), 
19. From which they suffer neither headache nor intoxication.” 


(Paret 450): 17: “während ewig junge Knaben (wi/danun mubal- 
la-dūna) unter ihnen die Runde machen 18: mit Humpen (akwāb) 
und Kannen (voll Wein?) und einem Becher (voll) von Quell- 
wasser (zum Beimischen?), 19: (mit einem Getränk) von dem sie 
weder Kopfweh bekommen noch betrunken werden.” 


(Blachére 572): 17 “Parmi eux circuleront des ēphēbes immor- 
tels, 18 avec des cratères, des aiguières et des coupes d'un lim- 
pide breuvage 19 dont ils ne seront ni entêtés ni enivrés.” 


It is not the “boys of eternal youth” that circle “with tankards, jugs, and 
cups,” but rather: 


17. “Ice-cold (grape)juices circle among them 18. in” goblets, 


pitchers and a cup from a spring 19. from which they neither get 


. 345 
headaches nor fire. 


344 In Arabic the preposition — / bf means both with and in because the Koran 
does not always distinguish between — / by and ost / {fr and the homonymous 
Syro-Aramaic preposition -s / b can have both meanings. 

345 Here the Syro-Aramaic ,s%*àc< (efrappi) is meant (Thes. II 3961): remisse egit, 
segnis fuit (to tire, to become listless). The Koranic lettering has been misread. 
Instead of O94 yu Y (Jā yunzifun) it should read š 4 (yutrafiin) This Syro- 
Aramaic root has nothing to do with the Arabic — > (maza/a) (to bleed). 
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Sura 52:24 
Cy ga gh gl agilS aed Gale agile Ca gha g 


(Bell 536): 24. “Around them circle attendants of theirs, as if they 
were pearls treasured.” 


(Paret 439): 24: “Und Burschen, die sie bedienen (gi/m4nun la- 
hum), (so vollkommen an Gestalt) als ob sie wohlverwahrte Per- 
len wären, machen unter ihnen die Runde.” 


(Blachére 558): 24 “Pour les servir, parmi eux circuleront des 
éphébes a leur service qui sembleront perles cachées.” 


With the plural (jlele (ģilmāny** the Koran is here obviously using a 
synonym of jal (wi/dān). The renewed comparison with pearls makes 
this especially clear and rules out the meaning, assumed here, of “lads.” 

Our three translators have at any rate had trouble with the syntactic 
classification of a¢] (/a-hum), which they have apparently understood as 
dative in the sense of “belonging to them.” That’s not the case here. The 
prefix — / Ja should instead be understood simply as an intensifying 
Arabic particle. The personal pronoun as (Aum) accordingly functions as 
a copula of the subsequent relative clause. For the verse cited above, 
then, the following understanding is produced: 


“Among them circle fruits that are (so) as if they were pearls 
(still) enclosed (in the shell).” 


With this philological analysis an explanation has also been provided for 
the “perpetually young boys,” in which it was previously thought one 
could see the “youths of Paradise.” Accordingly, one can no longer with 
Josef Horovitz accuse the Koran of having “images of banquets in Para- 
dise looking more like imitations of the descriptions of poets than like 
the depictions of lived scenes based on one’s own experience” (loc. cit 
65). 


346 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 528a: résas\s ( layrnā) (Arabic a) 
(ģulām) 1. Puer (child). 
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Through the philologically based misinterpretation, until now, of 
both the ģūrīs or virgins of Paradise and the youths of Paradise, one can 
gauge the extent to which the Koranic exegesis has become estranged 
vis-a-vis the original Christian symbolism of the wine of Paradise. 
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17. THE ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL SURAS 


While the preceding examples have shown that individual misread or mis- 
interpreted expressions have affected the understanding not only of a 
given word, but also of entire sentences and their interconnected contents, 
this applies to an even greater extent for entire Suras that have previously 
been so misread that, as a result, they have been given a fundamentally 
different sense. This may be illustrated on two succinct examples. 


Sura 108 
S! / “al-Kawtar’ 


The following interpretation of the Arabic Koran exegesis of this short 
Sura as presented in this article from the Encyclopaedia of Islam (vol. 2, 
Leiden, Leipzig, 1927) may serve as an introduction. 


“KAWTHAR, a word used in Sūra 108:1 after which this Sūra is 
called Sarat al-Kawthar. Kawthar is a faw al form from kathara, of 
which other examples occur in Arabic (e.g. nawfal; further exam- 
ples in Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, I 
344). The word, which also occurs in the old poetry (e.g. the ex- 
amples in Ibn Hi-shām, ed. Wūstenfeld, p. 261, and Nēldeke- 
Schwally, Geschichte des Oorāns, 1 92), means “abundance” and a 
whole series of Muslim authorities therefore explain al-Kawthar in 
Stra 108:1 as a/-Khaitr al-kathir (see Ibn Hisham, op. cit..; al- 
Tabari, Tafsir, XXX 180 f.). But this quite correct explanation has 
not been able to prevail in the 7afšīr. It has been thrust into the 
background by traditions according to which the Prophet himself 
explained Kawthar to be a river in Paradise (see already Ibn 
Hisham, p. 261 below, and notably al-Tabarī, Tafsir, XXX 179), or 
Muhammad says that it was a pool intended for him personally and 
shown to him on his ascension to Paradise (see al-Tabarī, 7afsir, 
XXX 180), which latter view al-Tabari considers the most authen- 
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tic. Even the earliest Sūras (77:41; 88:12 etc.) know of rivers that 
flow through Paradise, but it is not till the Medina period that they 
are more minutely described, notably in, Stira 47:15: “there are riv- 
ers of water which does not smell foul: rivers of milk the taste 
whereof does not change; and rivers of wine, a pleasure for those 
that drink, and rivers of clarified honey.” These rivers correspond 
to the rivers of oil, milk, wine and honey, which had already been 
placed in Paradise by Jewish and Christian eschatology; the only 
difference is that Muhammad replaced oil by water; in Arabia pure 
water was not to be taken for granted and besides it was necessary 
to mix with the wine of Paradise (see Horovitz, Das koranische 
Paradies, p. 9). When, after the Prophet’s death, eschatological ex- 
planations of the “abundance” of Stira 108:1 began to be made, al- 
Kawthar was identified as one of the rivers of Paradise and when 
we find in one of the versions quoted in al-Tabari’s Tafsir that "its 
water is whiter than snow and sweeter than honey” or “and its wa- 
ter is wine,” etc. we have obviously an echo of Sūra 47:15. But 
they did not stop at simply transferring these Koranic descriptions 
to the Kawthar but the imagination of later writers gave the river of 
Paradise a bed of pearls and rubies and golden banks and all sorts 
of similar embellishments. According to a later view (see Aļwā/ 
al-Qiyama, ed. Wolff, p. 107) all the rivers of Paradise flow into 
the Hawd al-Kawthar which 1s also called Nahr Muhammed , be- 
cause, as we have seen above, it is the Prophet’s own.” (J. 
Horovitz) 


Before going into the philological analysis of this Sura, which has been 
made into a legend in the Islamic tradition, it would be good first of all 
to give the Koranic text and its understanding on the basis of the Arabic 
exegesis with the traditional reading. 


ANI ga LE GI J aly ch! duet / 2 <W ihel Ul 


(inna a taynaka I-kawtar/ fa-salli li-rabbika wa-nhar / 
inna Sani aka huwa I-abtar) 
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These three verses are rendered according to the Arabic understanding 
as follows: 


(Bell II 681%” 1. “Verily, We have given thee the abundance; 
2. So pray to thy Lord, and sacrifice. 3. Verily, it is he who hateth 
thee who is the docked one.” 


(Paret 519): 1: “Wir haben dir die Fūlle gegeben. 2: Bete darum 
(fa2-salli) zu deinem Herrn und opfere! 3: (Ja) dein Hasser ist es, 
der gestutzt [Note: D.h. ohne Anhang (? abtar). Oder: schwanz- 
los, d.h. ohne Nachkommen (?)] ist [Note: Oder (als Verwiin- 
schung): Wer dich haBt, soll gestutzt (oder: schwanzlos) sein! |.” 


(Blachére 668): 1 “En vérité, Nous t'avons donné |’Abondan- 
ce.”' 2 Prie donc en l’honneur de ton Seigneur et sacrifie ! 3 En 
vérité, celui qui te hait se trouve être le Déshérité!” 


The explanation of this short Sura has caused Koran scholars in the East 
and the West a great deal of trouble. Even a summary of the nearly 
eleven pages of attempted interpretations in Tabari (XXX 320-330) 
would be taking things too far. In any case, this would only serve as an 
example of how falsely the Koran text has been in part interpreted by 
the Arab exegetes. Nevertheless Paret devotes just under two pages to it 


347 (Introductory remarks): “SURAH CVIII: This looks like a fragment, but it is 
difficult to find a suitable context for it. The rhyme might indicate a position in 
LXXIV — after v. 39 (?). That, however, necessitates a fairly early date, and the 
reference to sacrifice is difficult to explain, unless we are prepared to assume 
that Muhammad continued to take part in heathen rites in Mecca. Otherwise it 
seems necessary to assume that the Surah is Medinan. It is, in any case, an en- 
couragement to the prophet under insult.” 

348 (Note 1): “Al-kauthar, from the root meaning ‘many,’ is interpreted as meaning 
much wealth, or by others as referring to the number of his followers; others 
again take the word as the proper name of a river or pool in Paradise.” 

349 (Note 2): “Mutilated,” “having the tail cut off,” probably in the sense of having 
no son. The word has presumably been applied to Muhammad by an enemy.” 

350 (Note 1): *a/-Kawtar "I Abondance.” Ce thème, d'un emploi rare, est une épi- 
théte substantivée. Ce sens est ressenti par tous les commt., mais la tradition (cf. 
Buh) prétend que ce terme désigne un des fleuves du Paradis.” 
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in his Kommentar [Commentary] (525-527). As an introduction (525) he 
remarks on the subject: “Harris Birkeland has published an extensive 
interpretation of this short, but difficult Sura (The Lord Guideth: Stud- 
ies on Primitive Islam, Oslo 1956, pp. 56-99).” 

The following explanation of the individual words will show that all 
of the previous efforts were love’s labor’s lost. 

1. The expression selected as the title of the Sura _4 S! (a/-kawtar) is 
the transliteration of the Syro-Aramaic rthas / kuttāra, which is the 
nominal form of the second stem tòa / kattar (to persevere). This verbal 
root (* ktar) is found in both languages, the Arabic root _S/ katura (to 
be much, many) referring to quantity, while the Syro-Aramaic counter- 
part tha / kfar (to remain, to last) merely refers to quantity of time, i.e. 
duration. In the Koran this Syro-Aramaic meaning occurs only occa- 
sionally, e.g. in Sura 20:33, 34: | 5S ASis / | tS dud S/ kay 
nusabbihaka katira | wa-nadkuraka katīrā “that we may constantly glo- 
rify Thee and make constantly remembrance of Thee”.*” The medial 5 / 
waw in _» < (kawtar) is mater lectionis for short u, as is normal accord- 
ing to Syro-Aramaic spelling. The word should therefore be interpreted 
as kuttār as in Classical Syriac rthas / kuttārā or Western Syriac 
kūtārā ”” (constancy, persistence, steadfastness). The fricative t (pro- 


351 Although Bell here translates the adverb |_iS (Kana) according to modern 
Arabic usage as “often,” the Syro-Aramaic semantics and the context suggest 
the meaning “constantly.” Another example of the Syro-Aramaic meaning can 
be found in Sura 56:32,33, wherein the believers are promised de gias 43, 

5 „S Y de jasa Y 9 (wa-fakiha katīra, lā magtūa wa-lā mamnū ʻa) “And fruit 
profuse, Not cut off and not forbidden” (Bell). The Arabic verb aa / mana a (to 
forbid) is, however, only one possible equivalent of the Syro-Aramaic verb reAs 
/ kla (see Manna 337b), the more common meaning being "to cease, to come to 
an end” (Manna: 5. šš $/tawaggafa, 6. <€ / intahā). Moreover, hi /gata'a 
here does not mean (as in modern Arabic) “to cut off," but according to the 
wider Syro-Aramaic semantics “to cease, to come to an end, to be used up.” A 
preferable translation of the whole verse would therefore be: “and constant(ly 
available) fruit, never ending nor running out.” The latter meaning is further- 
more attested in Sura 38:54: Ai (ja al la lā) J las Ol (inna hada la-rizgunā 
ma lahu min nafad) “this is our provision, of it is no failing” (Bell). 

352 Cf. Thes. I 1859 f., thas (kuttārā / katara) (1) mora, expectatio, ompuuóc, 
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nounced as th in English “thing’) of the canonical Koranic reading 
(kawļar) reflects the Western Syriac pronunciation after the gemination 
of consonants was generally dropped. Since such a mater lectionis is 
uncommon in the Koran, the Arabic philologists interpreted this mater 
lectionis as the non-syllabic part of the diphthong aw, thus reading the 
form as kawfar (= faw al). The corresponding Arabic form of the Syro- 
Aramaic “kuttara” would be 3S (taktī). > 

This uncommon form kawfar ought to have aroused the scepticism 
of the commentators. It is also no accident that the word has never made 
its way into Arabic in the meaning of “abundance.” This is also, as it is 


duratio, fixitas. Further, in Mannā 360b, thas (kuttārā), +a (kattar) (2): alā 
cg)» C. yell . / dama, istamarra, tabata, bagiya (to last, to continue, to 
persist, to remain). 

353 The $/waw in the irregular form kawtar could also be justified as an element 
serving to dissolve the following gemination. However, for such a reading there 
is no evidence. A parallel case of Syro-Aramaic nominal forms of the second 
stem can be found in Sura 78:28: US ULL | 9:38 s (wa-kaddabū bi-āyātinā 
kiddaba) (Bell: And they counted Our signs false utterly), and 78:35: (y grau Y 

Yip | a US (ila yasma ‘tina fīhā lagwan wa-la kiddaba) (Bell: In which 
they will hear neither babble nor accusation of falsehood). The form kidgaba is 
an erroneous reading and reflects Syro-Aramaic rts1as /kuddābā, in this case, 
however, without mater lectionis for the short vowel u. The equivalent truly 
Arabic nominal form of the second stem WaS /kaddaba is (AS /takdīb, as in 
Sura 85:19: S šā |3 88 (zāli Ch (bali I-ladīna kafarū fī takdīb) (Bell: Ney, 
those who have disbelieved are engaged in counting false). A similar same case 
is attested of the Syro-Aramaic second stem verb dus / nahhet, of which the 
correct nominal form would be rdhwas /nubhata. In Sura 19:24 the form occurs 
twice, in the first case as the false Arabic reading la Oe min tahtthä (Bell: 
from beneath her), which should be read as Syro-Aramaic “min nuhhātīhā,” i.e. 
“right after her accouchement,” and in the second case as the erroneous Arabic 
reading Ú /tahtaki (Bell: beneath you) for Syro-Aramaic “nuhhataki — your 
accouchement.” See above, p. 127 ff., for the discussion of the passage from 
Sura 19:24. A remnant of this Syro-Aramaic form in today’s Arabic is found in 
the specific (and abnormal) word WS / kuttāb (Koran school or elementary 
school — plural: SUS / katatib), that morphologically could be taken for the 
plural of the Arabic singular (lS / katib (writer, author). But actually, it is the 
Syro-Aramaic infinitive of the second stem S / kattaba (to make write = to 
teach the art of writing), corresponding to the Arabic infinitive 25% / taktīb. 
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often the case, why it is regarded as the name of a river in Paradise and, 
among other things, is still used today as a woman’s name (with the ac- 
tually Syro-Aramaic meaning of “Constantia’’). 

2. The same meaning is expressed by the borrowing from Syro- 
Aramaic da / galli (pray). On the other hand, the word that has been 
understood in Arabic as “slaughter,” að 5/ wa-nhar, has been misread. 
What is meant here in connection with “to pray” is the Syro-Aramaic 
root 4% / agar (to wait, to hold out, to persist)” The only meaning 
from this root that has entered into the Arabic borrowed form =4/ na- 
far’ is the meaning “to plane.” In the Koran, however, it is the first 
meaning that is meant. Therefore, Arabic j> ,/ wa-ngar (and persist — 
in prayer) should be read here. The Koran employs in this connection 
among other things the synonymous root a / sabar* (< tas / say- 
bar). Parallels are offered here by Sura 19:65: 413a] Jaa] ç sue (so 
worship him and wait in his worship) and Sura 20:132: la) yal, 
lee kaa g š glial: (command your family to pray and persist 
therein). Furthermore, with the lexically equivalent Arabic verb (le ala 
/ dāma alā (in modern Arabic (le ala / dāwama alā) (to persist in 
something, to do something constantly), it is said in Sura 70:23 of those 
who pray: gyó ala „de as gul (who say their prayers con- 
stantly). 

3. As a further adapted transcription of Syro-Aramaic urew / (sā- 
nāk)” (your hater = enemy, adversary) in Arabic, the Koranic ¿Lš 
(sani aka) has been understood correctly as “your hater.” In the Chris- 
tian Syriac terminology, Satan is referred to, among other things, as a 
“misanthrope” — hence an “adversary” — in contrast to God, who is re- 
ferred to as ressast (raļunānā > Arabic ¿a j / rahman) “one who loves 
mankind” (philanthropist). 

4. Finally, the root _: (batar*) (to break off, to amputate), based on 
the Arabic elative 7:91 (a/-abtar), is a metathesis of the Syro-Aramaic 


354 Cf. Thes. I 2284 ff.: xw /ngar (1) longus fuit, productus, extensus est (to con- 
tinue, to go on and on); (2) patiens, longanimis fuit (to be patient, to have pa- 


tience), Je . xa . plan. 
355 Cf. Thes. II 2668 ff; actually Arabic šāniyaka. 
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tad (tbar), for which Mannd (829a) gives us the following Arabic 
meanings: (2) =l . yS (to be broken, defeated, destroyed), (3) . š 
ee (to make a dash for freedom, to be put to flight). 


Excursus 
On the Etymology of the Arabic Root „el / a tā 


The result of the philological analysis of the individual expressions is 
that, except for the form, scarcely one word in this Sura is of Arabic 
origin. In the end, the only verb considered to be genuinely Arabic, 
bel / atā (to give), will prove to be, etymologically (by the shifting of 
the hamza to ayn and the resultant emphasizing of the 4/f), a secondary 
dialectal formation of Syro-Aramaic ,dur¢ / aytī (to summon, to bring). 
This is already clear from the Koranic use of these two roots. In other 
words, while the Arabic root „be / afā occurs a total of 13 times in the 
Koran, the instances of the root borrowed from the Syro-Aramaic rare 
/eta > Arabic „į /atā (to come), with all its derivatives, are countless. The 
Arabic form acl Ja tā (to give) corresponds to the Syro-Aramaic Af‘el 
are / ayti (to summon, to bring). The equivalent Arabic form would be 
st / atā > * ail >’a’ta, a form which would violate the phonotactical rule 
in Arabic, which does not allow two consecutive hamza, especially when 
the second one is vowelless.°°° To circumvent this rule, the second hamza 
was replaced by the acoustically most similar phoneme ‘ayn. As the 
place of articulation of the ‘ayn is pharyngeal, the following consonant 
was consequently pharyngealized, 1.e. it became emphatic £ These pho- 
netic replacements thus resulted in the secondary Arabic verb „hel lata 
(to give), the radicals of which, however, have no counterparts in any 
other Semitic language. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, gives the 


356 The Lisān (XII 24b f.) quotes as sole exception the plural of al (imam) = di 
('a imma) (where the second hamza, however, is not vowelless) and explains 
nevertheless that this form with two hamza, according to the philologists of Ku- 
fa, is an exception and not a norm (4de (tā; Y 5Lž), since the most Koran 
readers read åa (’ayimma). Hence he concludes that “two successive radical 
hamza never occurred” in Arabic: 


! 32) La Gti jen Uš Cll gi 2413) aA a G al 1581 
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etymological correlatives of the Syro-Aramaic verbal root ti x / jā 
(520a) (1. delevit, evertit / to efface, to cancel, to exterminate) as fol- 
lows: Hebrew UY (a3) velavit (to veil), Arabic Lhe (gata) texit (to 
cover), Accadean eftū obscurum esse (to be obscure). These etymologi- 
cal correlations make clear that the Arabic verb hel /a tā, in the sense 
of “to give”, is not genuine Arabic, but a secondary derivation from the 
Syro-Aramaic verbal root r<hr< (etā) > Arabic al (ata) > IV" stem * all 
(ja'tā) > hel (ata). 

The last sceptics may be convinced by the following evidence quoted 
in A. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 146 
(codex of Ubai b. Ka‘b), Sura 20:36, where the canonical reading 45 A 
( ūtīta) (in the context — literally: “you are given” your request = your 
request is granted) is transmitted in this old codex as Cubel (rīta). 
Hence: 5 d ("ama < Yw tita) = Cube (u tīta)" 


357 This is not the unique secondary Arabic formation from a Syro-Aramaic verbal 
root. The Koran offers us two further secondary derivations from the Syro- 
Aramaic verbal root r<àr<€ /etā: 1. From the II" intensive stem „re / atti (to 
bring) (by secondary sonorization of the t > d) > Arabic gl / adda (in the Ko- 
ran in the meaning “to bring, to give back” in the following passages: Suras 
2:283; 3:75 [2x]; 4:58; in the vernacular Egyptian Arabic cs / addini means 
means = ¿=l /a tint [give me]); 2. from the most used Syro-Aramaic Af‘el 
stem sd << / aytī in the sense of “to bring”, the Koran forms by monophthon- 
gization of the diphthong ay > ā the IV" Arabic stem Jl /'ātā (formally equal 
to the III" stem), as it is attested in numerous passages with the same meaning. 
A further secondary derivation is to be found in the today’s spoken Arabic of 
Irak, where for example the imperative form sini /ontīnī (give me) shows its 
derivation from the Syro-Aramaic intensive stem ,àr< / atti (imperative „is A) r< / 
atti-n[t]) after the dissolution of the gemination of the medial radical by inser- 
tion of a preceding — /n, as it can be observed in a number of Arabic verbs 
borrowed from the Eastern (Mesopotamian) vernacular Aramaic, as it is 
relatively frequent e.g. in Mandaic (cf. Th. Nēldeke, MG, § 68). 

This phenomenon can help to clarify the etymology of the Hebrew (and Old 
Aramaic) verbal root 113 /n-t-n (to give) as a secondary formation from Eastern 
Aramaic with a secondary first and third radical from the second intensive stem 
NNN / atta > anta + the enclitic object suffix of the first person singular —n(z) or 
plural -n = *°1N38 or *]13R /antān(ī) /antan, thereby accent-shifting on the last 
syllable and consequently dropping of the unaccented initial radical ]N3(&) / 
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From the preceding discussion the following reading and understand- 
ing has now resulted for Sura 108 according to the Syro-Aramaic reading: 


ANI ga tla OJ aly dil daai J A SW dike U 
inna a taynak? I-kawtar or al-kuttar | fa-salli li-rabbik wa-ngar / 
( 
in sānīk* huwa I-abtar) 


1. “We have given you the (virtue of) constancy; 
2. so pray to your Lord and persevere (in prayer); 
3. your adversary (the devil) is (then) the loser.” 


Christian Epistolary Literature in the Koran 


This brief Sura is based on the Christian Syriac liturgy. From it arises a 
clear reminiscence of the well-known passage, also used in the compline 
of the Roman Catholic canonical hours of prayer, from the First Epistle 
General of Peter, Chapter S, Verses 8-9 (according to the Pšrifā): 


(a)ntan > N / natan > ntān (hence no spirantization of the originally gemi- 
nated N /t after the vocalized secondary 1 / n). 

The end- A // in the parallel Syriac variant \du /n-t-/ is the enclitic preposition 
A /1 marking the dative (or indirect object), by analogy with the verb 

A sm. /ya(h)b l- (to give “to” someone). This formation has been nearly rec- 
ognized by Stade (according to Th. Nēldeke, MG 52, note 6: in Lit. Centralbl. 
1873 Nr. 45, p. 1418), who, however, sees in this end-/ (as well as Nēldeke) an 
assimilation of the end-x of the previous form, that Néldeke regards as a former 
original one. But in reality, both variants are parallel secondary formations de- 
pending on the use of the original verb: a) atta as ruling the accusative (or direct 
object), b) atti as ruling the dative by means of the preposition A /7. 

While C. Brockelmann does not quote this irregular form in his Lexicon Syria- 
cum, Manna and the Thesaurus adduce it in alphabetical order under à /n. 
Manna (470b) explains the fictitious verbal root *Adu /ntal as (Laa / mumat) 
(died out); the Thes. (II 2480) explains it as verbum defectivum and compares it 
to Hebrew 711 / natan and Eastern Aramaic}Ni /ntan beside YNI / ntal (without 
further etymological explanation). In his Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Gram- 
mar], p. 128, Th. Nēldeke refers only to 113 /n-t-n as root of the Syro-Aramaic 
infinitive Aà» / mettal, without further explanation. 
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8 “Wake up (Brothers) and be vigilant, because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour: 9 Whom resist steadfast in the faith.” 


From this first evidence of Christian epistolary literature in the Koran it 
now becomes clear that it has previously been a mistake to connect the 
text of Sura 108 with any of the enemies of the Prophet Muhammad, not 
to mention with the expressions the Koran has been accused of using in 
this regard, expressions which are unworthy of it. This text is without a 
doubt pre-Koranic. As such it is a part of that matrix out of which the 
Koran was originally constituted as a Christian liturgical book ( Ooryā- 
nā), and which as a whole has been designated in Western Koran studies 
as the “first Meccan period.” The address in the second person in this 
as in other Suras is moreover not necessarily directed at the Prophet 
himself. Rather, as is customary in liturgical books, each believer is ad- 
dressed in the second person. 

As in the Roman Catholic compline, one can easily imagine these 
three verses as an introduction to an earlier Syro-Aramaic hour of 
prayer. Bell’s suspicion that it is a fragment from Sura 74 cannot be 
ruled out, since this Sura as well as Sura 73 with their call to bedtime 
prayer, i.e. to the vigils, read in part like a monastic rule.” Whence 
there too the hitherto unrecognized Syro-Aramaisms, the explanation of 
which is being reserved for a future work. 


Sura 96 


A second prime example of a largely misunderstood text is Sura 96. In 
the Islamic tradition this is held to be the beginning of the prophetic 
revelation. Serving as the title is a keyword selected from the text, ll 


358 Cf. Nēldeke-Schwally, GdQ 174-117. 

359 Cf. Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum [Christianity 
and the Origin of Islam] (Uppsala, 1926) 139: “The eschatalogical piety of the 
Koran is thus very closely related to the religious viewpoint predominant in the 
Syrian churches before and at the time of Muhammed. This Syrian piety is ac- 
tually a monastic religion... .” 
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(al-alag), which until now has been falsely translated by “Clotted 
Blood” (Bell), “Der Embryo” (Paret), and “L’Adhérence” (Blachčre). 
For purposes of comparison the following rendering of Paret’s transla- 
tion (513 f.) ought to be sufficient. 


Sura 96: 1-19 
=! / “al- Alaq” 


1: “Recite in the name of your Lord who has created, 2: has cre- 
ated man out of an embryo! 3: Recite! Your Lord is noble like 
nobody in the world [Note: literally, the noblest (one) (a/- 
akramu)], 4: (He) who [Note: (Or) Your Lord, noble like nobody 
in the world, is the one who] taught the use of the calamus-pen 
[Or who taught by means of the calamus-pen], 5: taught man 
what (beforehand) he did not know. 


6: No! Man is truly rebellious (yatga), 7: (for) that he considers 
himself his own master (an ra Zhu staģnā). 8: (Yet) to your Lord 
all things return (some day) [literally: To your Lord is the return]. 


9: What do you think, indeed, of him who 10: forbids a slave [Or: 
a servant (of God)] when he is saying his prayers (salla)? 11: 
What do you think if he (i.e., the one?) is rightly guided 12: or 
commands one to be God-fearing? 13: What do you think if he 
(1.e., the other?) declares (the truth of the divine message) to be a 
lie and turns away (from it)? (That the latter 1s in the wrong 
should be clear.) 14: (For) Does he not know that God sees (what 
he does?) 15: No! If he does not stop (doing what he is doing) we 
will surely seize (him on Judgment Day) by the forelock, 16:a ly- 
ing, sinful forelock. 17: May he then call his clique (dd?! 18: 
We shall (for our part) call the henchmen (of Hell) (? az- 
zabāniya). 19: No! Prostrate yourself (rather in worship) and ap- 
proach (your Lord in humility)!” 


The discussion of the underlined expressions will first of all be carried 
out verse by verse. 
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Verse 1: Borrowed from the Syro-Aramaic reto (gra), the Arabic verb 
| š (gara a, although originally probably garā like band and ramā), has 
for the most part taken over the meaning “to read” from Syro-Aramaic. 
Elsewhere, the Koran furnishes evidence of the meaning “to teach” once 
in Sura 87:6, (gas dā ëM sya (sanugri uka, which should actually be 
read sanugrīka), which is rendered as follows by Paret (507): “We will 
cause you to recite (revelatory texts). You will now forget nothing 
(thereof).” Under ‚tore (agri) Manna (698b) gives the meaning “to 
teach” in Arabic with ale ( a//am*). Accordingly, what is meant by this 
verse is: “We will teach you (in a way) that you will not forget.” 

The correct interpretation of the expression l , aul | ål (igra [actu- 
ally rgrāļ bi-smi rabbika) is of crucial importance for the historical ap- 
praisal of this Sura, which Islamic tradition has declared to be the be- 
ginning of the prophetic revelation. In this regard, Néldeke refers (op. 
cit. 81) to Hartwig Hirschfeld, who, in pointing to the frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible of the Hebrew expression NI DWI NIP (grā b- 
Sem Yahwē), had translated the Koranic expression correctly with “pro- 
claim the name of thy Lord!” The explanation given by the Arabic 
grammarian Abū “Ubaida — that Í š (qara) means as much as S 
(dakara) "to call (upon)” here — proves to be equally correct, despite the 
fact that it is rejected by Nēldeke with the comment: “But Í _ never has 
this meaning.” For that, he refers to M. J. de Goeje in the glossary to 
Tabarī where : j „ā is said to mean “he read in something.” Thus, 


360 The phrase that is cited in Nóldeke-Schwally, GdQ 1 33, Hull (pla de Í š 
and alal) Ws j À (to greet someone) can certainly be traced back to the Syro- 
Aramaic expression ax r<%o (grā šlarm2), as given in the Thes. (II 3713) and 
explained with salutavit. The same is in Mannā 698: As Àx rtto (qr2 
šlāmā 20): ge La |. alu . The Lisān (XV 174a ff.) lists under the root 
| (qara) (with the variants Á / g-r-w and ¿s Š / q-r-y) a whole series of no 
longer common expressions in modern Arabic that can only be explained on the 
basis of their Syro-Aramaic origin. One of them is, for example, aa (< š 
(garā d-dayf), which the Lisān (179b) conjecturally explains with “to honor a 
guest,” but which in Syro-Aramaic means “to call = to invite” a guest. Also in- 
teresting are the further forms such as el jia g anall (3 jūdi ai) as well as 43! 
alia aal lel» Cs al , whose form already betrays their Syro-Aramaic 
origin. 
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Néldeke took as his model for the explanation of this early Koranic ex- 
pression its later misunderstood use in Arabic, instead of tracing it back 
to its Syro-Aramaic (or Hebrew) origin. The fact is that the equivalent 
Syro-Aramaic expression taken from Biblical usage rtm nrs Rto 
(gra b-šem māryā) (with and without  / b) has in general become a 
technical term for “to pray, to hold divine service.” But as for how the 
preposition -= / b- is to be explained, it is simply to be understood here 
as follows: Call: “In the name of the Lord!” One does this particularly at 
the beginning of a prayer or a divine service, and indeed it was this that 
was also replaced later on in the recitation of the Koran by the parallel 
formula axl) gaa dl atl ¿u (br-sm! I-lāh' rahman’ rahim) (In the name 
of God, the compassionate, the merciful). 

Néldeke has also not noticed that this expression, though not with 
the borrowed verb !_ (< reto / gra), but with the lexically equivalent 
Arabic verb les (da @) (to call, to invoke), is documented in connection 
with the preposition — / bi- in this meaning in a verse’ attributed to 
Waraga ibn Nawfal (Jèp (2 44.5) (cousin of Hadīģa, the first wife of 
the Prophet),°°’ which runs as follows: 


361 Cf. Thes. I] 3713: ...m== rtto (gra b-šem) proclamavit nomen ejus, vocavit, 
invocavit Deum. Furthermore in Manna 698: rtm mxs cto (grā b-šem mā- 
rya) aM ase viņu. chee. JN asl o g (fo invoke God's name, to pray, to 
worship, to worship God). G. Lūling, Uber den Ur-Qur’an [About the Original 
Qur'an], p. 30; A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, p. 32, was right in con- 
firming this understanding by Gustav Weil and Hartwig Hirschfeld. 

362 Aģānī III 16, cited from: Gawād "Alī, a/-Mufassal ff tarih al-‘Arab gabl al- 
Islam (Exhaustive History of the Arabs Before Islam), vol. 6, Beirut, *1980, p. 
651. 

363 In the article WARAQA b. Nawfal b. Asad al-Ourašī in the Shorter Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam (Leiden, 1934, 631) it is reported that Waraga “encouraged and 
possibly influenced the Prophet in the first years of his mission” (in Mecca). As 
a Christian “he was abstemious, knew Hebrew, studied the Bible, and had writ- 
ten down” (i.e. translated) “the Gospels” (probably one Gospel) allegedly in the 
Hebrew alphabet. It was he “who found Muhammad as a child when he strayed 
from his nurse.” He is also the one who “warmly approved” of the first mar- 
riage of the Prophet to Waraqa’s cousin Hadīģa. The (Islamic) tradition admits 
that Waraqa was nonetheless never converted (to Islam). 
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Lela daub or AÍ 5 GS LS dan US (4 Cube 13 J sil 


“I say whenever I pray in a church”: ‘Be you praised, full oft J 
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call [with] your name 


There can accordingly be no doubt that the introductory formula aul | äl 
él) (igra’ bi-sm' rabbik? ) has the equivalent Syro-Aramaic sense and is 
to be understood as a call to prayer. Indeed, the subsequent context of 
the entire Sura argues for this as well. To understand from this a call to 
read in a book is simply without any objective foundation. The previous 
interpretation rests solely on the later Arabic exegesis’s misunderstand- 
ing of the use of this Syriacism. 

The logical conclusion is that the view held by the Arabic tradition, 
according to which the angel Gabriel had with this formula called upon 
the Prophet to read, even though the Prophet could not read, is a later 
pious legend growing out of this very same misunderstanding. The Sura 
is, as a whole, a thematically presented call to worship, as the other mis- 
understood expressions will show. 


Verse 2: About the expression le ( a/ag) Blachére (657) remarks cor- 
rectly that it seems originally to have been a noun derived from the verb 
alaga, “to stick, to cling.” To that extent, he is doubting the interpreta- 
tion “clots of blood” of the Arab exegetes, which Paret, in turn, inter- 
prets as “embryo.” With the corresponding translation, “adhérence” 
(adhesion), however, he is nonetheless not able to explain the actual 
meaning of this metaphorical expression. This is because here, too, the 
tertium comparationis can only be determined by way of the Syro- 
Aramaic. Add to this that the Thes. (II 2902) cites for us under r<oaN 
( aloga) (for which it gives the loan word in Arabic 4ale / @laga “leech’’) 
the following commentary from the Syrian lexicographers, who, besides 


364 Arabic 421 (bī2) has already been recognized by S. Fraenkel, Aram. Fremd- 
worter [Aramaic Foreign Words| 274, as a borrowing from Syro-Aramaic 
mam (bītā) (egg, dome = church); the plural a» (biya ) occurs in the Koran 
in Sura 22:40. The expression is still common today among Arabic-speaking 
Christians in the Mesopotamian region. 
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the leech named after this property, also explain the following with this 
nomen agentis “clinger”: 


aN AAN ¿nm ao rts ast eria Rd, arc 
(aw tind w-layšā d-dābgīn b-īdā w-asqin I-mettsigi) 


The expression “clinger” designates either a “leech” “or the clay or 
dough that sticks to one’s hand and is difficult to wash off.” 

With that, the expression (le (a/ag) would be explained, since the 
property “sticky” is indeed used by the Koran in connection with “clay,” 
in one instance, in Sura 37:11: G3Y Cab (x agili Ul “we have created 
you out of sticky’ °° clay.” Adapted to the rhyme, the Koran is here using 
the synonymous Syro-Aramaic expression familiar to it. With @le cys 
(min alaq) what is meant in Arabic is jY = (šle ¿yh cy (out of 
something sticky = sticky clay). 


Verse 3: For the Arabic elative (absolute superlative) referring to God, 
a 5Y! (a/-akram), the meaning also common in modern Arabic, “honor- 
able, admirable,” is actually adequate, especially since it is here pre- 
cisely a question of the worship of God in the church service. 


Verse 4: Because God has taught man lal: (br-/-galam) “with the 
calamus reed-pen,” surely the most plausible explanation is the 
knowledge revealed through the scripture. 


365 As a Syro-Aramaic substratum a/-Munģid ff I-luģa wa-l-alam, Beirut 1987, 
526b, has recorded the expression Šli (a/-@/ag) in the meaning (sl Cyl 
AL le (at-tin al-ladī ya lag bi-I-yad) (the clay that sticks to one’s hand). This 
meaning is missing in the Lisān. 

366 Even though the meaning of the Arabic — 5Y (/azib) “sticky, clinging” is actu- 
ally clear, Paret (368) translates “of pliant [literally, consistent] clay,” [“aus 
geschmeidigem (W: konsistentem) Lehm”|, Blachére (475) “of solidified clay,” 
[“d'argile solidifiée”]; and Bell (II, 443), approximately, “of clay cohering.” 
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Verse 6: There begins at this point in the Sura, with S (kala), which 
has been misread in Arabic and misunderstood abruptly in the context as 
“No!”, a series of three adverbs, all of which mean the Syro-Aramaic 
tās (Kulla) and which are, depending on the context, to be understood 
positively in the sense of “everything,” but negatively in the meaning of 
“not at all.” In this verse the XS (Syro-Aramaic kulla in the sense of 
Arabic WIS kullīya”) belongs with the preceding al al La (mā Jam 
ya Iam), because in the Koran the sentence does not necessarily end with 
the rhyme. Hence this XS is to be drawn into Verse 5, so that this verse 
will then be: “he taught man what he did not know at all.”*** 

Secondly, Paret translates the verb „+h (faga) with “aufsdssig sein 
[to be rebellious|” (Blachēre: “L’homme ... est rebelle”, Bell: “man 
acts presumptuously”). Except for the secondary £ / ģ there is, in itself, 
nothing Arabic about this verbal root. 


Excursus 
On the Etymology of the Verbal Root „>h (taga) 


This verb is unusual in any Arabic dialect. Its use in modern Arabic is 
due exclusively to this misread Koranic word. The etymological Arabic 
equivalent is in fact the verbal root ¢ L-a / dāa (generated by sonoriza- 
tion of the Syro-Aramaic emphatic % / £ > va /d with simultaneous 
sound-shifting). The Arabic £ / ‘ayn in = / daa makes clear that the 
diacritical point in (+ / faģā has not any justification and that the 
original spelling = / fa ā renders truly the Syro-Aramaic verbal root 
ca /tā 

The etymology is covered by the original meaning of both verbal 
roots (cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 282a, rés\, /tā 1. erravit 
[to go astray]) = Arabic £ L-a /gā a (to get lost). According to the classi- 
cal correspondence table of the Semitic sounds in C. Brockelmann’s 


367 Paret begins the sentence with “Nein!”’; Blachere sees in it a warning: “Prenez 
garde!”. Like Paret, Bell understands “Nay.” 

368 The same sense has the Syro-Aramaic adverbial expression tad / /a-2mdar 
(Manna 112b: 44: hô lad / abadan, qatt, batta, C. Brockelmann, Lexicon 
Syriacum 121b: absolute, omnino [absolutely, completely, ever /never}). 
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Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] (p.15), the Arabic ua /d can 
only correspond with a Syriac a /ayn. A classical example is Syriac 
rstre (arā = Arabic v=) /ard (earth). This is the classical rule. But 
that in the multiplicity of the Arabic (or common Aramaic) dialects a 
Syro-Aramaic emphatic ¢ can become occasionally an Arabic d by so- 
norization, this phenomenon has hitherto not been considered in the Se- 
mitic philology. A first example we had with Syro-Aramaic „sti, (East- 
ern Aramaic frap) > Arabic < „2 (daraba [to strike, to hit|), from which 
there are three variants that illustrate the transition from Syro-Aramaic 
A, /finto the Arabic Ya / d: a) — yh (farafa < Western Syro-Aramaic 
- +N / trap = traf) (to hit, to touch the eye with something) (Lisan IX 
213b, 11f.); b) =b (fariba < Eastern Syro-Aramaic .94\, / frap — with 
sonorization of the p > b) (to be touched emotionally = to be moved, to 
be delighted); c) finally with sonorization of the emphatic b/t > y2/d 
= vw „a (daraba) (to strike). 

The Koran offers a further example of a sonorized Syro-Aramaic 
emphatic \, /# with the secondary Arabic verbal root = (garra) (to 
harm, damage) < Syro-Aramaic ré+\, ((rā ) (to strike, to push — 7 further 
variants in C. Brockelmann), that C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 
287a, compares with the actually from Syro-Aramaic truly borrowed 
Arabic Verb | (fara a), the tertiae hamza of which is nothing but a 
fictitious pronunciation imagined by the Arab philologists. Not only the 
apparent restriction of this verb to the first stem and its semantics field 
to one general meaning (to break in, overtake, befall) shows that it is 
borrowed, but also the fact that the Arab lexicographers did not observe 
that its VIL" stem “yha (uttarra /utturra) (to be forced, compelled), ac- 
cording to its original meaning, does not fall under the root “y-a (darra) 
(to damage), but under | yb (fara 8 = tard), according to the meaning of 
Syro-Aramaic r*\, (42) (to push away, to repel) and its reflexive stem 
tare (efģrī ). That the secondary Arabic form x (darra) is derived 
from the Syro-Aramaic e+), (4), shows C. Brockelmann (op. cit.) by 
the same specific meaning quoted under 6.: offendit (to harm). 

The second element that shows the perplexity of the Arab Koran 
readers is the variable reading of the alternative writing of the nominal 
form of the verbal root `y- (darra), depending on its spelling with or 
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without the Syro-Aramaic emphatic ending ā of the status emphaticus. 
Apart from the reading darr (harm, damage) as antonym of «ši (naf `) 
(use, benefit), the Koranic spelling `> (without the emphatic end-ā) is 
read durr(u/i/a) (derived from the I" Syro-Aramaic intensive stem ,*\, / 
farri, verbal noun rt. tai, / furraya) (19 times in the Koran in the sense 
of distress, adversity). When, on the other hand, the same word is writ- 
ten with the Syro-Aramaic emphatic end-ā |_» (properly: durrā — with 
dropping of the unaccented y of the Syro-Aramaic word before the end- 
a — as in J! š < Syro-Aramaic rt to / garyand /goryān > Arabic quran 
/ gur'ān ) or with the Arabic article | _>—Jl) (etymologically: ad-durra < 
rt. tad / furraya) (both spellings 9 times), this spelling is read with an 
added hamza after the end-ā as +) „all (ad-darra u), as though this spel- 
ling were etymologically different. 


On the Origin of the Arabic End-Hamza 


In his “Grundrif der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Spra- 
chen [Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages]” (I 593, C.a.), C. Brockelmann supposes a verbal class tertiae 
hamza, according to the classical Arabic grammar, when he says: "Als 
3. Radikal war ? schon im altarab. Dialekt des Ķiģāz nach i und u zu i 
und # geworden...[As 3™ radical, the ? (= hamza) had become already in 
the old Arabic dialect of Higaz i and č after i and u ...]”. 

But in fact, what C. Brockelmann says about the Hebrew (op. cit. 
594 b.), Syriac and Assyrian (594 c.) as to the “dropping” of the III ’ 
(tertiae hamza), is likewise to apply on the so-called (post-Koranic) Old 
Arabic. For the Koranic orthography has no graphical sign for a final 
hamza. Spellings as ! S öl (atawakkaw [I lean] — same spelling in both 
codices of Samarqand and British Library Or. 2165 — traditional read- 
ing: atawakka’u) (Sura 20:18) let suspect a hypercorrect late emendation 
according to the classical Arabic grammar. As to the supposed III * (ter- 
tiae hamza), the end-alif in the Koranic spelling has been erroneously 
regarded as a hamza-bearer. From Syro-Aramaic borrowed verbs, as e.g. 
| jā (to read) and !_ + (to create), are not to be read gara a and bara’a, 
but — according to the Syro-Aramaic pronunciation: garā and barā. Ex- 
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cept some onomatopoetic verbs in Arabic, as 4 / ta'ta'a (to stammer), 

UU //a ta a (to bow one’s head) and the glottal stop in spoken Arabic in 

Y /la’, la’a = lā (no), perhaps also in the case of a softened £ / ayn as in 

lar / bada’a < £ > / bada a < methatesis of Syro-Aramaic taa / bad (to 

create), ” it can be said that with regard to the Koranic orthography the 

Koran does not know a III’ (tertiae hamza). 

Much graver is however the addition of the by no means justified 
hamza after an end-alif, as far as such an alifin Syro-Aramaic can desig- 
nate at least three different categories: 

a) The ending of a status emphaticus masculine (be it a noun or an 
adjective), as e.g. ¢la4 (traditional reading: šifž un — Suras 10:57; 
16:69; 17:82; 41:44) < Syro-Aramaic re.as / Sepyd or spaya 
(clearness, purity); the same Syro-Aramaic form re. 1m / hedyā or 
hdāyā = Arabic (5.4 / hudan or 158 / hidāya (leading, guidance) 
shows how arbitrary the traditional different reading of the alter- 
native spelling of these both words in Sura 41:44 (¢lass (g) as 
“hudan wa-šifā an” is, since both words, according to the same 
Syro-Aramaic origin, are to read likewise as "hudā wa-šifā” (af- 
ter dropping of the unaccented Syro-Aramaic y before the empha- 
tic end-ā). 

The superfluous end-hamza can also distort a genuine Arabic ad- 

verb, as in Sura 12:16, where it is said of Joseph’s brothers: sla 

Osy slic asli (Bell I 219: They came to their father in the eve- 

ning, weeping), whereas the adverb “in the evening” occurring 

four times in the Koran (Suras 19:11,62; 30:18; 40:46) as (oc 

( ašīyan) and not eL ( 784 an), should had call the attention of the 

Arab readers to the fact, that the latter original spelling, without the 


369 This sense is attested in the Koran in Sura 2:117 and 6:101: C: gani aoa 
ual g / badī as-samāwāt wa-l-ard = Syro-Aramaic rata six ras / 
abed šmayyā w-ar ā (Creator of the heaven and the earth). The secondary Ara- 
bic verb |2:/ bada 3, with the secondary common meaning "to begin”, has in the 
Koran partially the original meaning of “to create”, as it arises e.g. from Sura 
7:29: ya Sla LS / kama badākum or bada’akum ta ūdūn (As He created 
you, you will turn again) (Bell I 139 translates: “As He began you, ye will come 
again”). 
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end-hamza, was to read (Su Lee (ģiššan yabkin) “fallaciously 
weeping . 

b) All cases of the Arabic feminine elative with an end-alif reflect 
truly the ending of the Syro-Aramaic status absolutus feminine 
with an end-ā and are consequently to read without the superflu- 
ous end-hamza, as, e.g., | jā a (yellow) in Sura 2:69, that is to read 
adequately safra (as in spoken Arabic) and not £! ša (traditional 
reading: saftāu). The early Arab grammarians were obviously 
aware of this morphology, in so far as they declared such an end- 
ing as < jall (ye £ gine / mamnū' min as-sarf (banned as to the 
inflection = indeclinable). Later grammarians may have interpret- 
ed this rule as partially declinable (rendered in the Western Ara- 
bic grammars by the term diptotic) and added to this purpose the 
fictitious end-hamza. This concerns as well the following plural 
endings. 

c) The plural ending, corresponding to the Arabic plurals of the 
types: eå / firalā and ¢>\«4\ / af 7/2; are to value same wise. All 
these unjustified additions are an invention of the Arab philolo- 
gists subsequent to the creation of the classical Arabic grammar 
in the second half of the eighth century and later. As far as such 
forms occur in the Arabic poetry, this linguistic-historical crite- 
rion would provide a terminus post quem (= a quo) as to the ori- 
gin of the corresponding poetical works. Further morphological 
formations of the classical Arabic grammar, borrowed from Syro- 
Aramaic, will be demonstrated with some examples from the 
early Arabic poetry in a forthcoming study. 


Continuation of Sura 96:6 


Since it became now clear that pak (fag4= ta 3) (with all other Koranic 
derivations) is a borrowing from the Syro-Aramaic rs\, (f2), its mean- 
ing can consequently be found among the equivalent semantics field 
appropriate to this context. It follows from the context that the meaning 
to be retained is the one cited in Mannā (289b f.) under (6) (i (masiy’) 
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(to forget). Accordingly, this verse does not say “man is rebellious,” but 
"man forgets.” 

Verse 6: First of all, the result of the above misunderstood il (/a- 
yatga) was that the particle following it, Ol, was misread as an (that) 
instead of in (when). The personal suffix for the verb ole_) (ra-Au — 
properly: rā-hu) has been correctly understood reflexively from the con- 
text. This usage happens by chance, of course, not to be Arabic, but 
Syro-Aramaic.*'' 

Secondly, however, in the case of the next verb _ 244) (istagnd), it is 
not “considers himself his own master” that is correct, but rather the 
alternative that Bell proposes (II 667) in note 4: “he has become rich.” 


The verses 6-7 are accordingly: 
“In truth, man forgets when he sees that he has become rich.” 


Verse 7: In the first place, it should now be clear that this understanding 
yields a conjunction of (anna) (that) introducing a dependent clause. The 
hitherto misunderstood context, however, has caused the syntactical 
unity of this sentence construction to be so torn apart that one made this 
dependent clause into an independent main clause introduced by the 
intensifying particle (J (inna). 

Secondly, from this misunderstanding the need arose to interpret the 
Arabic verbal noun (322 yl (ar-ruë 8 — rather ar-rag@) in no other way 
than the general sense of “return to your Lord.” If one considers the new 
understanding, however, then this “return,” referring to the “man who 
has become rich,” is to be understood as the “return” or “repatriation” 
of this circumstance unto God, which man “forgets” to the extent that 
he, in accordance with a familiar human experience, no longer thinks 


370 Cf. Th. Nēldeke, Syrische Grammatik [Syriac Grammar] § 223: “The personal 
pronouns must also express the reflexive wherever this function is not already 
performed by the verbal form... . That is, very often one uses rexas (naps) 
“soul,” and less frequently rés»aso (gnūmā) “person” with the personal suffixes 
for the exact expression of the reflexive relationship. . . .” In Arabic the only 
way to express the reflexive is by means of the equivalent expressions (jas 
(nafs) and Jl» (hal). Accordingly, ole_) QJ (in raā-hu — properly: ra-Au) in 
Arabic should have properly been Aii sl > O (in ra'ā nafsahu). 
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about praying. Verses 6-8 are thus directly concerned with the subject of 
this Sura and should be understood as follows: 


6. “In truth, man forgets, 7. when he sees that he has become rich, 
8. that (this) is to be returned unto your Lord.” 


Whereas until now it was a question of a man become wanton who fails 
to pray out of personal conviction, in the sequence which now follows 
the Koran addresses the external influence of an unbeliever who wants 
to stop a devout man (a servant of God) from praying. In the process, the 
verses 9-14 consist syntactically of two previously completely over- 
looked conditional clauses, the first formulated as a question and the 
second as a counter-question. From Paret’s translation, the previous con- 
fused understanding is evident. Nevertheless, first of all, as an introduc- 
tion to the syntactic structure, the individual elements will be analyzed. 


Verse 9: From the perspective of the Arabic understanding, the particle | 
a prefixed to the verb Cu. X (a-ra ayt? — properly: a-rayt*) in Verses 9 
and 11 cannot be understood otherwise than as an interrogative particle. 
This understanding excludes a subsequent conditional clause, but ex- 
poses at the same time the disharmony of the syntactic period. 


Excursus . 
(a) On the Meaning of the Particle \/@ 


This problem cannot be overcome without the help of Syro-Aramaic. 
For only the Syro-Aramaic can give us information about the genesis of 
the Arabic interrogative particle Í / 2, which until now has been consid- 
ered classical. In his study on the subject Bergstrasser’’’ naturally starts 
from the classical assumption and contents himself with a descriptive 


371 Gotthelf Bergstrāsser, Verneinungs- und Fragepartikeln und Verwandtes im 
Kur an. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik des Arabischen [Negative and 
Interrogative Particles in the Koran: A Study of the Historical Grammar of 
Arabic] (Leipzig, 1914) 89-100. Concerning “>| j) (3-91) he says laconically: 
“Subordinate clauses are occasionally inserted after a, but then the a is usually 
repeated. The text causes more difficulties here than elsewhere....” 
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reproduction of the opinions of the Arabic grammarians. Nobody seems 
to have realized till now, however, that, on the basis of the Koranic us- 
age, the Arabic interrogative particle Í / 2 has only grown secondarily 
out of the Syro-Aramaic particle are (aw) through the omission of the a 
w. Evidence for this is provided by the Koranic usage itself. For exam- 
ple, it can be determined that the original particle 4 / aw occurs as an 
interrogative particle in conjunction with the negative particle Y (Yl 
aw*-/a) three times and with al (als! aw*/am) 33 times, whereas, with 
78 occurrences, the usage with the monophthongized particle \/ 4 for 
instance, all (a-/am), clearly predominates. 

The Zisān (XIV 55b) cites a/-Farrā, who explains the $/ w of the 
Koranic interrogative particle al F (aw*-lam) as an “isolated wāw” to 
which the interrogative particle Í / 2 was added (las baa oly les) 
al 7! all gle). Hence the awareness that this interrogative particle 
Is not of Arabic origin is lacking among all of the Arabic philologists. 
The other uses of the particle 3 / aw in the Koran also coincide to a 
large extent with that of the homonymous Syro-Aramaic are / aw.” 

Thus, for example, the Koranic use of the monophthongized particle 
Í / 2 has found its place in Arabic as a conjunction introducing an apo- 
dosis expressing uncertainty or doubt, especially after corresponding ne- 
gative verbs, as in Í ç >| Y (J3 adrī 4) or | ale Y (lā alam” a) (I do not 
know whether...) (cf., e.g., Sura 72:10,25). As a rule this is felt to be an 
indirect interrogative particle. From one’s feeling for the language, 
however, one can already no longer recognize this function as soon as, 
instead of the Arabically naturalized secondary particle \/ a the original 


372 Cf. Thes. I 47, particula (1) distinctiva; (48) (2) interrogativa, num, an, ne. The 
IIebrew particle n (Aa) that Brockelmann associates with the Arabic interroga- 
tive particle | ( 2) in Arabische Grammatik [Arabic Grammar] Š 86, note (a), 
would suggest a sound shift from Aa to a. But the parallel use of sl (2) and Í 
( 2) as an interrogative particle in the Koran would seem to verify the creation 
of the latter through the monophthongization of the Syro-Aramaic particle are 
(aw). This, however, does not rule out the possibility that the former was also 
first created through a sound shift of the demonstrative particle am (haw) to 
art ( ap). 
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Syro-Aramaic particle are / aw occurs. An example of this is provided 
by Sura 3:128: 


Copal pešlā aeda yl pase Goss J tek VI Oa ll Ua 
Paret (55) renders this verse as follows: 


“— itis not for you (to decide) the matter — or to turn again to 
them (mercifully) or (else) to punish them. They are (indeed) 
wrongdoers.” 


The Zisān (XIV 55a) explains the particle 3 / aw here in the sense of 
"until he takes pity on them” or “unless God takes pity on them” ( (> 
agile Gist OI Ys agule — su). However, according to the Syro-Aramaic 
understanding of the conjunction ar / aw the verse says: 


“It should be a matter of indifference to you whether (God) takes 
pity on them or dooms them to death (by fire): they are (in any 
case) wrongdoers.” 


(b) On the Usage of the Particle | / 2 in the Sense of öl /in (if) 


The list that the Thes. (I 48) supplies, by way of the East Syrian lexico- 
graphers, on the usage of the Syro-Aramaic conjunction or< (aw) is in- 
teresting in this regard. Under the eight occasionally occurring functions 
Bar Bahlal gives the meaning are (ën) (if). This in turn coincides with 
the explanation provided by Kisd7 (953-1002), cited in the Lisan (XIV 
55a), that 3 (aw) may also occur conditionally ( 9845: crag aS! JG 
Us ya), 


The Solution of Verses 9 to 14 


On the basis of this excursus, the following new interpretation emerges 
for these verses: 

9-10. The first Cue ) is to be understood in the sense of cal J "| (in 
ra ayt?) (if you see). Accordingly, the double verse runs: 
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“If you see one who (wants) to stop a worshipper (of God) (from 
praying) when he is praying....” 


11-12. The second xe l is to be understood as a question in the sense 
of “to think”: “do you (then) think that...” Accordingly, the falsely read 
O! (in) must be read as cj (an). As a result, this double verse reads as an 
apodosis: 
“do you (then) think that he is on the right path or is thinking 
pious thoughts?” 
13-14. Parallel to Verse 9, the repeated — jl is in turn to be read ¿J 
cul) (in raayt”) (if you think), followed once more by ci (an) (that) 
instead of <] (in) (if), and understood as a counter-question with a 
protasis and apodosis: 


“Tf (on the other hand) you think that he is denying (God) and 
turning away (from Him), then does he not know that God sees 


everything?” 


15. What is meant by the second XS is again Syro-Aramaic rea (Kulla) 
(in the sense of 74 JS/ kulf? say) (everything); as an object it belongs 
to the preceding verb. 

The particle ¿ál (falsely 7a- in, actually to be read /-én) consists of the 
intensifying Arabic particle — / /a- and the Syro-Aramaic conjunction 
«+ C (em? This form occurs 61 times in the Koran. Older Koranic 
manuscripts should provide evidence of the full spelling ¿y (= /-ēn). 
The little peak considered as a — / y carrier was, contrary to the 
Koranic (i.e., Syro-Aramaic) pronunciation, subsequently occupied by a 
hamza. In the canonical version of the Koran, this orthography (cyst / 
af-En < „rt art / jP En) is documented twice (Suras 3:144 and 21: 
34). 

The Arabic verb lån (/a-nasfa a") certainly does not mean “to 
seize.” In the Lisān (VIII 157b f.) the meaning is given correctly as abl 


373 The Thes. (I 249) gives the spelling «rt (em, in addition to „rt (én), as Chal- 
dean; the first spelling also appears at times in Christian Palestinian (250): ar< . 
For this: “Est ubi scriptum est _. <...” 
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(Jatam*) and < „2 (darab*) (to strike). On the other hand, the explana- 
tion that follows, yas, dal, Gia sinali @iuy (“to seize” by the 
“forelock’), is based on the false understanding of “forelock.” What is 
meant by “to strike,” however, 1s “to punish” in a figurative sense (in 
modern Arabic usage, as well). It is likely that here as an exception the 
final | /-Z stands, in place of the final <; /-n, to mark the energicus, 
which requires the pronunciation as with nunation. A parallel to this is 
provided by Sura 12:32 (U84 ;/ wa-/-yakūna").”” 

It is astounding that, of our Koran translators, not one has objected to 
the expression “forelock” (Paret "Schopf,* Blachēre “toupe?’). Yet, what 
is meant here by the spelling dal (except for the secondarily inserted | 
/ a) is Syro-Aramaic r<, a1 (nassāyā). For this, the Thes. (II 2435) first 
gives the meaning: contentiosus, rixosus (contentious, quarrelsome) 
(said of a woman, as in Prov. 21:9,19; 25:24). From the Syrian lexico- 
graphers it then cites, in addition to further Syro-Aramaic synonyms, the 
following Arabic renderings: „alās . a slae (opponent, adversary). 

But more amazing than this is the discovery that, over and over 
again, even the Lisan (XV 327) explains the root La (masa), documen- 
ted in earlier Arabic, as a denominative of nali (nāsiya), presumably 
misunderstood in Arabic as “forelock, shock of hair,” even though the 
hadit of ‘A isa that it cites actually makes the Syro-Aramaic meaning 
clear. Namely, therein ‘A isa is recorded as saying: lai (ys baal y GS al 
th} imal (mīl (none of the wives of the Prophet quarreled with 
me except for Zaynab). Although the Lisan then explains this as: <s! 
css (dejā (i.e. “she quarreled with me, she opposed me”), it 
traces this explanation back to the circumstance that in doing so the two 
women, so to speak, “got into each other’s hair” ( = ; JS sab OD ga 
AY! inai Cpe lia (za), or more exactly, “seized each other by the 
scruff of the neck.” It can be seen from this how little the later Arabic 
philologists have understood the earlier Syriacisms and Aramaisms. 


374 Cf. W. Diem, Untersuchungen zur frühen Geschichte der arabischen Orthogra- 
phie [Studies in the Early History of Arabic Orthography], II.: Endungen und 
Endschreibungen [Endings and Their Spellings], m Orientalia, vol. 50, 1981, $ 
193, 378. But actually, this orthography goes back to an Eastern Syro-Aramean 
(Babylonian) tradition. 
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The following understanding therefore results for Verse 15: 
“If he does not stop, we will (severely) punish the adversary.” 


In the same way as for dal (ndsiya, but actually nassaya), the apparent 
feminine ending for 43S (kadiba, actually kaddābā) and Aklā (ātra, 
actually faffaya) is nothing other than the phonetic rendering of the 
Syro-Aramaic emphatic ending. Therefore, Verse 16, modeled on Verse 
15, is to be understood as follows: 


“The denying, sinful adversary.“ 


17. The expression 4.24 (nādiyahu), which occurs here, must be rede- 
fined. The “clique,” as Paret translates the expression in the modern 
Arabic sense of “club, association,” (Bell: “council”; Blachēre: “clan’’), 
is out of the question. Inasmuch as the facultative medial | /alif in 4.44, 
according to the Eastern Syro-Aramean orthographical tradition, can 
occasionally designate a short a, the spelling yields the Syro-Aramaic 
mu (nadyeh or naddayeh). As a nomen agentis this form leads us to 
the intensive stem ,xs (naddi), whose primary meaning the Thes. (II 
2291) gives as “commovit, concussit, terrefecit” (to agitate, to shake, to 
scare off). Applied to the idols that are probably meant here, this would 
result in the meaning "of the one who arouses fear” (i.e. whom one fears 
as a god). The Thes., however, then refers to a further form: “Partic. 
rum (m-naddē) vide infra.” The expression that is found further down 
(2292) rū.muma ratu (škurtā wa-m-nad-dayta) (|something or 
someone] disgusting and repulsive) brings us closer to the sense we are 
seeking. The Arabic meanings that are cited by Mannā (431b) under 
sre (aned) are informative: (2) Sia . yari (to hate, to detest), (3) «ls; 
às (to reject, to disown), (6) „3 . x (to make dirty, to besmirch), (T) 
gēl „ce I (to scare away, to frighten). All these meanings lead namely 
to the “unclean spirit” or “idols” designated with synonymous expres- 
sions in Syro-Aramaic (cf., e.g., Thes. I 1490, under reay, tanpā "im- 
purus, immundus”, axa@aptoc de daemonibus, Matt. 10:1,...; further 
under rhaarl, / fanpūtā : pollutio, res quae polluit = idolum, Exod. 
8:26, Deut. 7:26, Jer. 32:34; de idolatriis, Deut. 20:18...; in connection 
with this, the following expression [1491], documented in the Koran 
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with ss [andād],” edar [ndīdūtāļ [impurity] also becomes a des- 
ignation for tada [piakrēļ [idols], etc.). 

Thus, with the tertium comparationis discovered via Syro-Aramaic, 
Verse 17 is to be understood as follows: 


“May he then call upon his idols (literally: impure ones)!” 


18. The expression 43 3 (until now pronounced az-zabaniya) ’° is still 


considered a puzzle. The misreading of the preceding verbal form in the 
first person plural g (sa-nadūu) is of course responsible for one’s 
seeing in this incomprehensible expression in Arabic the “henchmen” 
(of hell) that God will allegedly call in. However, if we transcribe the 
original spelling (without the secondary | / 2) into Syro-Aramaic, the 
result is the reading r&s: (zabnāyā). As the adjective from r&s, (zab- 
na) (time), this simply gives us, according to the Thes. (I 1079) under 
ainu (zabnāyā), the meaning: temporalis, temporarius, haud aeternus 
(temporal, transitory, not eternal). This designation is a perfect match 
for the (transitory) “idols” of the (God-) denying adversary. It is to this 
extent only logical that the verbal form £ + is to be read in the third 
person (sa-yad u). This results in the following understanding for Verse 


18: *... he will (only) call upon a” transitory (god)!* 


375 The translation of the Koranic plural Aa (andad) by (gods) “of his own kind,” 
as our Koran translators render it, trusting in the Arabic commentators (e.g. 
Paret at Sura 2:22), is therefore false. 

376 In Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary 148: “The guardians of Hell.” 

377 This would be justified as an appellative by the word determined by the Arabic 
article J! / al The Koran, however, does not always orient itself according to 
the Arabic norm, and so it often happens that the Koran also leaves out an ar- 
ticle required by Arabic, as in Sura 95:5, åw Jiul 4522) a, where what is 
seen in Arabic as an indeterminate (and therefore as a false) genitive of the 
status constructus is considered as determinate (and as correct) in Syro-Ara- 
maic. Variations in both directions are to be observed in the Koran, so that cri- 
teria of Arabic as well as of Syro-Aramaic grammar must be taken into account 
depending on the context. Cf. for example the variants in the old codices edited 
by Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, Leiden 
1937, p. 178 (Codex of Ubai b. Ka'b), Sura 95:5, where (ju (sāfilīn) is 
transmitted with the article JI / al: gal (as-sāfilīn), “as Ibn Mas'ūd.” The 
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19. Although the third and last XS can be read in Arabic as Kalla (no) in 
connection with, and as intensifying, the negative imperative that fol- 
lows it, in Syro-Aramaic (ku//ā) it has the meaning of “(not) at all.” 

In addition to the actual Syro-Aramaic meaning of “to bow” (as an 
external sign of respect), one should also assume for the Arabic bor- 
rowed verb à> (sagad*) (< xœ / sged) the metaphorical meaning of 
“to worship God” (Thes. II 2522, “metaph. adoravit Deum”). 

The Arabic borrowed verb < iš (igtarab*) has in this context a quite 
particular content that the general Arabic meaning “approach” (without 
object or reference) is not able to provide. As a translation of Syro- 
Aramaic stodre¢ (efgarrab) the Thes. (II 3724) gives us (in particular as 
a reflexive or intransitive verb) the specific meaning that fits here, as 
follows: “spec. celebrata est liturgia (to celebrate the liturgy); it. 
Eucharistiam accepit (to receive the Eucharist). The latter meaning is 
logically to be assumed provided that one as a believer takes part in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. The term points in any case without a 
doubt to the participation in the “sacrifice of the mass,” in the “celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist” or in the “communion liturgy.” 

Those that this unambiguous explanation shocks are invited to refer 
to the Arabic dissertation mentioned in the Foreword (ix, note 4) (part I, 
chapter 4, “Religious Customs and Rites Among Christian Arabs Before 
Islam,” 89). 

In sum, the result of this philological discussion is the following 
reading and understanding for Sura 96 according to the Syro-Aramaic 
reading: 

ll] 

(al- alaq ) The Clay (Literally: the “sticking’”’) 

BIS gall Gh) aul Il 

(gra b-ism' rabbik* |-ladi halaq) 

1. Call the name of your lord who has created, 

Ble Oa Cu! Gi 


(balaq? Linsān* min alaq) 


same occurs in the following Sura 96:16 : “He read Ahlat ās S inal (an- 
nāsiya al-kadiba al-ķāti a). So Abū Hasin.” 
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2. (who) has created man from sticky (clay); 

e S3! js 1 I 

(igrā wa-rabbak? [-akram) 

3. call (indeed)? your most admirable Lord, 

PEL, ale si 

(al-ladi allam? bi-l-qalam) 

4. who has taught by the reed pen (i.e., the scripture), 
AS alu al le aY ale 

(allam? l-insān° mà lam ya Tam kulla) 

5. has taught man what he did not know at all. 

re Gul ¿J 

(in or én: al-insān' la-yatā) 

6. Verily, man forgets, 

ri oly CJ 

(in or ën rā-hu stagna) 

7. when he sees that he has become rich, 

eat chy ll oJ 

(ann? ilā rabbik’ r-rag a) 

8. that (this) is to be returned to your Lord. 

sty sl cy) 

(a-rayt* I-ladī yanhā) 

9. If you see one who (wants) to stop?” 

re Jal fue 

( abd” ida sallā) 

10. a worshipper (of God) (from praying) when he is praying, 
sre gle S dd cy) 

(a-rayt’ an kan? alā [-hudā) 

11. do you think (perhaps) that he is on the right path, 
os gaily al I 

(aw amar? bi-t-taqwa) 


378 Namely, in Arabic the conjunction 9/wa also has an explicative function, inclu- 
ding that of a more detailed explanation. 

379 Syro-Aramaic ra (Aklā) is the supposed lexical equivalent for Arabic ¿e 
(naha). For this, Mannd (337b) cites in Arabic, besides .,83 ...¢4 (naha nafā) (to 
forbid), also gle ta (sadd? %g*) (to hinder, to hold back). 
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12. or is even” thinking pious thoughts?” 


dis GAS GJ Cu 

(a-rayť an kaddab* wa-tawallā) 

13. If you (on the contrary) think that he is denying (God) and 
turning away (from Him), 

AS gu al OL aly all 

(a-lam ya lam bi-ann* Ilāh* yara kulla) 

14. (then) does he not know that God sees everything? 

dzi, Leduil aii al Cyl 

(l-ēn lam yantahi Ja-nasfa an bi-n-nāsiya or nassaya ) 

15. If he does not stop (doing that), (one day) we shall punish the 


adversary (severely), 

ashla 438 dali 

(nāsiya kādība hātiya or nassaya kaddābā hattaya ) 
16. the denying, wicked adversary! 

a £ als 

(fa-I-yad'u nadiya-hu or nadya-hu) 

17. May he call (then) on his (whoever) idol— 
ahli g 3 

(sa-yad u z-zabāniya or zabāniyē) 

18. (in doing so) he will call on transitory (gods)! 
dala: Y AS 

(kulla lā tuti hu) 


380 Among the eight different aspects (eaa -ta /parsdpé) of the Syro-Aramaic con- 
junction are (aw) that Bar Bah/a/ names, the Thes. (1 48) cites the “intensifying” 
meaning designated with teà. (yattir). This conjunction is also used with such a 
meaning in the Koran, in Sura 37:147, where it is said of Jonas Ailes (A ails J, 
O22 3! Call “and we dispatched him to one hundred thousand or (even) more.” 


The Arabic philologists have noticed this nuance (see Lisān XIV 54b). 


The single meaning of the Arabic borrowed verb yd (amar*) “to command” does 
not do justice to the present context. It is not a question of “commanding,” but 
rather of the “beliefs” or “convictions” upon which the action is based. To that ex- 
tent the meaning given by Mannd (26a) in Arabic under (4) for the Syro-Aramaic 


tre (emar) gt _} (irta 3) (to think, to consider, to ponder) is appropriate. 
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lg sus 

(wa-sģud wa-gtarib) 

19. You ought not to heed him at all, 
perform (instead) (your) divine service” 
and take part in the liturgy of Eucharist. 


According to this understanding, Sura 96 proves to be a unified compo- 
sition having as its overall content a call to take part in the divine ser- 
vice. As such it has the character of a „aama ta (< mpooiptov / prooemi- 
um) introducing the Christian Syriac liturgy, which was replaced in the 
later Islamic tradition by the 43444 ( fātiha) (< Syro-Aramaic kudha / ptā- 
ha) (introductory prayer). That this liturgy is Communion is indicated 
by the final Syro-Aramaic term. An important task in the history of re- 
ligion would be to find out which pre-Islamic Christian Syrian (or pos- 
sibly Judaeo-Christian) community this was. 

Now, if the Arabic tradition considers this to be the oldest Sura, one 
must concede that it is right to the extent that this Sura is, in any case, 
part of that nucleus of the Koran, the Christian Syrian origins of which 
cannot be ignored. Whether this is also the first that was revealed to the 
Prophet is probably based on a later legend grown out of the misinterpre- 
tation of the opening verse. Arguing in favor of its being very probably 
pre-Koranic, i.e., much more pre-Islamic, is its language, hitherto per- 
ceived as mysterious and puzzling. For it is precisely this language with 
its unadulterated expressions that reveals to us its venerable origins. 

One such expression is the Arabic — šā) (igtarab*) borrowed from 
the Syro-Aramaic verb —*o%àr< (efgarrab). As a technical term of the 
Christian Syrian liturgy it gives us a valuable, hitherto unexpected in- 
sight into the origins, not only of the oldest parts of the Koran in terms 
of the history of religion. For only this expression opens our eyes to a 
parallel occurring in what is held to be the last Sura revealed, Sura 5 
(The Table), a parallel whose actual importance in terms of the history 
of religion has in a similar way been ignored until now. Between this 
term and the “table” that Jesus, the son of Mary, requests of God in Sura 


382 Literally: Bow (instead) (to honor God). As a terminus technicus, 124 (sagad") 
here means "to hold divine service.” 
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5:114, Gals WY luc Li O < “that it may become ours as liturgy,** 
for the first and the last of us,” and which, in Verse 115, God sends 
down from heaven, threatening any who would deny it (S4 (+48 fa-man 
yakfur) with the severest of all punishments ( 2381 Y Lie anel „gi 
dhll Cys laal) (him I shall punish in such a way as I shall punish no 
man), there exists a connection insofar as both clearly allude to the lit- 
urgy of Communion, whose importance was misjudged in later Islam 
and has since been totally forgotten. This central item in the Christian 
components of the Koran is, in any case, of eminent importance in terms 
of the history of religion. 

If any should doubt, however, the importance of the Christian Syriac 
liturgical term < žūl (igtarab*) (< stode / etgarrab) (to take part in the 
liturgy of Communion, to receive the Eucharist), they may refer to the 
Arabic dissertation mentioned in the Foreword (p. iii, note 4) where the 
author (89), in the fourth chapter of the first part of her work, “Religious 
Customs and Rites of Christian Arabs Before Islam,” refers to the Ara- 
bic compilation ETS (al-Aģānī) (vol. N 107) of Abū /-Farag al-Isfa- 
hānī (d. 356 H./967 A.D.), who reports of 4) (4 jac ( Adf ibn Zayd) 
(d. circa 590 A.D.) and ghail Cu ais (Hind bint an-Nu man) (d. after 
602 A.D.) how they went on Maundy Thursday into the church of a/-Hi- 
ra (located southwest of the Euphrates in modern-day Iraq) “ L 84 “ 
(li-yatagarrabā) “to take part in the celebration of the Eucharist” (or to 
receive the Eucharist). 

In the corresponding passage in the ile! „US (Kitab al-aģāni) 
(Book of Songs) Abū [-Faraģ al-Isfahani (d. 967) cites the traditional 
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383 The true meaning of the term 4e (7d), which occurs as a hapax legomenon in 
the Koran, has until now been overlooked. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 
(515b), explains the derivation of Arabic 4e ( īd) in the meaning “feast” as the 
phonetic rendering of the common Aramaic pronunciation of aires (ga 
> īdā). As a faithful rendering of the Syro-Aramaic re.a (_yad2), however, the 
Koranic term has accordingly, in addition to the original meaning of “practice, 
custom,” the meaning of “liturgy,” which is clear here from the Koranic con- 
text. Cf. also the Thes. II 2827: Valet etiam eras ( yādā) ritus, caeremonia 
(rite, ceremony). 


384 Vol. II, 1° edition (Cairo, 1928) 129. 
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account of the pre-Islamic Christian Arab poet Adī ibn Zayd living in 
al-Hira according to which he had gone on Maundy Thursday into the 
church of a/-Hīra < S (/i-yatagarrab) “to take part in the celebration 
of the Eucharist’ (or to receive the Eucharist) On this occasion, he wan- 
ted to see Hind, the daughter of the last of the Lahmids’ kings of a/-Hira, 
ghall / an-Nu man IU (580-602), who had gone to the aforementioned 


M Mee 


church < š (fafa-garrab) “to take part in the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist.” 

Thus, this liturgical term is already historically documented in the 6" 
century even from the Arab side as a Syro-Aramaic ecclesiastical term 


of the Christian Arabs of Syria and Mesopotamia. 


385 This term is still used among the Arabic speaking Christians of the Near and 
Middle East. 
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18. RESUME 


The importance of the Koran in terms of the history of religion and cul- 
tural history is a generally acknowledged fact. Although its role as a 
mediator between a more than thousand-year Aramean civilization and 
the Arabic culture it ushered in has been recognized, the Aramaic lan- 
guage’s share in the process has not been sufficiently appreciated.” 
That is why opinions have differed ever since on the interpretation of its 
contents and of its mysterious language. This is first of all due to the 
interwoven composition of the Koran text, but secondly to the linguistic 
approach of the Arabic Koran exegesis, which from the beginning can 


386 The findings made in the meantime as to the Relics of Syro-Aramaic letters in 
Early Koran Codices in Higazi and Kaff Style, mentioned above and partially 
shown in this study, provide a further concrete evidence for the existence of a 
proto-Koran written in Garshuni / Karshuni (i.e. Arabic with Syriac letters) cor- 
roborating the intimate connection between the Koran and the Syro-Aramaic 
culture. This may confirm the assumption expressed byYehuda D. Nevo and 
Judith Koren in their collective work: Crossroads to Islam. The Origin of the 
Arab Religion and the Arab State, Amherst, New York (Prometheus Books), 
2003, p. 328, especially note 2: 

“We cannot tell if the resulting Arabic texts were actual translations of the 
original Syriac ones; more probably they were formulations in Arabic of Ju- 
daeo-Christian ideas known from Syriac texts.” 

That with al-ingil (the Gospel), mentioned in the Koran, the Syriac Diatessaron 
(the so-called Gospels Harmony, a chronological disposition of the four Gos- 
pels arranged by the Syrian Tatianos, presumably in the second half of the sec- 
ond century) is meant, Jan M.F. van Reeth says in his essay “Le Coran et ses 
scribes [The Koran and its Scribes]” in: Acta Orientalia Belgica (published by 
the Belgian Society of Oriental Studies, ed. by C. Cannuyer, A, Schoors, R. Le- 
brun), vol. XIX, Les scribes et la transmission du savoir (The Scribes and the 
Transmission of Knowledge], ed. by C. Cannuyer, Bruxelles, 2006, (p. 67-81), 
p. 73,21 ff.: 

“Ce constat s’ajoute à la théorie de Luxenberg tout en la renforçant: le livre 
sacré que lisait la communauté de Muhammad, était un livre en syriaque [This 
conclusion is to be added to the theory of Luxenberg, reinforcing it: the holy 
book that was read by the community, of which Muhammad was a member, was 
a Syriac book].” 
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be characterized as unsuccessful. It was this that was finally decisive in 
steering the interpretation of the Koran in a direction that was not in- 
tended by the Koran at all. 


I. The Language of the Koran 


The Arabic philologists themselves realized that the language that the 
Koran calls Arabic for the first time differs essentially from the later 
Classical Arabic language, the ‘Arabiya. Contrary to the earlier assump- 
tion of a dialect of Arabic spoken in Mecca, the present study has shown 
that, insofar as the Arabic tradition has identified the language of the 
Koran with that of the Qurays, the inhabitants of Mecca, this language 
must instead have been an Aramaic-Arabic hybrid language. It is not 
just the findings of this study that have led to this insight. Namely, in the 
framework of this study an examination of a series of adith (sayings of 
the Prophet) has identified Aramaisms that had either been misinter- 
preted or were inexplicable from the point of view of Arabic. 

This would lead one to assume that Mecca was originally an 
Aramean settlement. Confirmation of this would come from the name 
Mecca (Macca) itself, which one has not been able to explain etymol- 
ogically on the basis of Arabic. But if we take the Syro-Aramaic root 

(mak, actually makk) (lower, to be low) as a basis, we get the ad- 
jective rea» (mākkā) (masc.), tam (mākktā) (fem.), with the mean- 
ing of “(the) lower (one).” Topographically, this adjective would desig- 
nate a place located in a low-lying area or in a valley, which indeed is 
also the case for Mecca. As opposed to this reso + (rama) (masc.), <h> 
(rāmtā) (fem.) “(the) high (one)” (the upper one) designates a place lo- 
cated on a rise, a hill ora mountain” 

However, because the Thes. (II 2099 ff.) usually gives the figurative 
sense for this root, this should also be taken into consideration. For in- 
stance, among other things the Thesaurus (2100) cites the expression 
han mū.šar (dūkkyātā mākkātā) with the explanation: agri minoris 


387 Thus, for example, the city located near the Syrian border in modern-day Jor- 
dan, “is Ml (ar-Ramta) = Syro-Aramaic reds (rāntā). 
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pretii (low-quality farmland). This meaning would find confirmation in 
Sura 14:37; there namely Abraham says: 


ajal cin lie gi nt Alga Sd Oa GS! CI La) 


“Lord, I have settled (some) of my offspring in a barren valley 
near your holy house.” 


Thus both Syro-Aramaic meanings would fit Mecca and would at the ` 
same time suggest that it was an early Aramean settlement.*** The 
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As for 4% (allegedly: Bakka) in Sura 3: 96, although until now this has been 
taken to be a second name for Mecca, in reality it is here a question of a mis- 
read verbal form. The verse from Sura 3: 96 runs: 
calal (garg S ple 3Su gall (lil away an Sl O! 

This has been understood by our Koran translators as follows: 
(Bell I 54): 90. “The first house founded for the people was that at Bakka [/-e. 
Mecca], a blessed (house) and a guidance to the worlds.” 
(Paret 52): „Das erste (Gottes)haus, das den Menschen aufgestellt worden ist, 
ist dasjenige in Bakka [Note: D.h. Mecca], (aufgestellt) zum Segen und zur 
Rechtleitung fiir die Menschen in aller Welt (a/- a/aman).“ 
(Blachére, 88): 90/96 En vérité, le premier temple qui ait été fondé, pour les 
Hommes, est certes celui situé à Bakka [Note 90: Autre forme de Makka = la 
Mekke], [temple] béni et Direction pour le monde (ālamin). 
Thus, our Koran translators are following, without hesitation, the interpretation 
given in Jabari (IV 9 f.), according to which this word, inexplicable from the 
point of view of Arabic, has therefore to be (applying the tried and true method) 
a second name for Mecca. As justification, Tabari etymologically derives this 
word from the (no longer commonly used) Arabic verbal root ëL (bakka) (to 
press, to push) and applies this to the district of the Ka ba around which the pil- 
grims “pressed” in circling it. The name Bakka would thus designate the shrine, 
whereas Makka would designate the surrounding houses, 1.e., the city itself, and 
not, as others believed, the other way around. 
In the case of the misread spelling 4Su (supposedly br-Bakka = “in Bakka”), it 
is in fact a question of the Syro-Aramaic verbal root anà (tāk) in the pa “e! form, 

A (tayyek), whose meaning Mannā (832b) renders in Arabic under (4) as 
a (faddada) (to surround), g+= (sayyaģa) (to enclose), lala! (ahāta) (to sur- 
round with a wall). The Thes. (II 4406f.) refers, among other things, to Deuter- 
onomy 12:8, where it is said that in building a house its roof should be sur- 
rounded by a balustrade ra.& (tyākā). The only word preserved from this root 
in Arabic is the substantive 4% (tikka) (dialectally 484 / dikka / dakke) (a cloth 


Aramean origin of Medina has already been identified by S. Fraenkel 
(Aramdische Fremdwörter [Aramaic Foreign Words] 280). 

Now, if according to Sura 42:7 the Koran has expressly given the 
Prophet the task of proclaiming the Koranic message to the metropolis 
(cs all al) (namely Mecca) and its surrounding area (W s= (3), one 
can assume that the Meccans also correctly understood this message. To 
this extent the Koran did not intend its language for those Arabs who 
laid out another Arabic language around a century and a half afterwards. 
This essential circumstance explains historically why the later Arabs no 
longer understood this Koran Arabic. 

What widened the gap even more, however, is the lack of reference 
to the Scripture in the Arabic exegesis of the Koran. Historical reasons 
must have led the later Islamic tradition to renounce the Scripture, the 
heeding of which by the believers is assumed as a matter of course by 
the Koran in the words from Sura 3:119: «IS CiSlu ogia ó (tuzninūna 
bi--kitābi kullihi) “you believe, indeed, in the entire Scripture.” At the 
same time consideration of the Scripture would have been more capable 


belt, waistband), about which /bn Durayd (Lisän X 406b) says: Y! kemal Y 
Las Lea | gali 28 Pl S Cig ās (I consider it a foreign word even though it 
was used earlier). 
It is therefore no surprise if the later Arabic readers of the Koran were unable to 
suspect a Syro-Aramaic root behind the spelling 4S. From this arose the need 
to see in it (as so often) an undocumented epithet for Mecca. In the process (as- 
suming this were also true), instead of the here misread preposition — / br- , the 
Arabic (58 / fr (in) would have been more expected. Transliterated into Syro- 
Aramaic, however, this spelling yields the reading ma.à (faykeh) = Arabic: 
4S (tayyakahu) = 4x (sayyagahu), Alls (ahātahu) (he fenced it off, built a 
wall around it), in which case the figurative sense 4244 (mana ahu) (he pro- 
tected it, made it therefore into a protected district) (Manna, loc. cit., under 2) is 
also possible. This results in the following reading for Sura 3: 96: 

aleli (gary (Sole 485 yall Galil Gea Gy Jol ot 
“The first shrine that was erected for the people is the one that He has fenced off 
(enclosed) as a holy (literally: blessed) (district) and (as) right guidance for the 
people.” 
This reading is confirmed by the subsequent verse 97, in which it is said that the 
place of residence (ala. = rtmam / m-gāmā) of Abraham was located in this 
(district): uel (JS alās (ja g “and whoever enters it enjoys protection.” 
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of contributing substantially to the understanding and clarification of the 
language of the Koran than the systematic reference to the so-called Old 
Arabic poetry, which has in many cases driven the exegesis further off 
the track than before such reference. 

Other inferences could also be drawn concerning the origin of the 
language of the Koran, but it would be premature to do so on the basis 
of these individual findings since theses based on such grounds could 
prove to be fallacious. Only a comprehensive philological explanation of 
the text of the Koran would provide an objective foundation for further 
conclusions. 


II. The Oral Tradition 


The unsuspected extent of the misreading that has come to light in con- 
nection with numerous Koran passages raises the question of the authen- 
ticity of the previously alleged oral Arabic tradition. In view of this, the 
thesis advocated so far in this regard can no longer be upheld. On the 
contrary, this necessitates the assumption from the beginning of a text 
transmitted in writing. The early Koran manuscripts still extant today in 
defective Arabic script make it clear even to a non-specialist that with- 
out a reliable oral tradition such a text would not have been easy to de- 
cipher even for a learned Arab. It is therefore understandable that the 
later Arab exegetes and philologists who had endeavored for generations 
to achieve a reasonably coherent reading of the Koran text were not up 
to the task inasmuch as they took as their starting point an understanding 
of language based on a written Arabic that was first standardized around 
the second half of the 8” century. This makes the numerous misreadings 
and misinterpretations of the Koran text comprehensible. 

This determination, however, will have more impact on Koran stud- 
ies than on Islamic studies. The task of Islamic studies will continue to 
be the concern with Islam as it has developed historically. For Koran 
studies, however, the task set is another. For it can now already be stated 
that the Koran exegesis in East and West has started out from histori- 
cally false assumptions. This is evidenced not least by the Western Ko- 
ran translations whose authors, though they always endeavored anew to 
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shed some light on the obscurities of the language of the Koran, could 
not conjure more out of it than the Arabic language as such was able to 
give. 


III. Arabic Philology 


This refers, above all, to the Persian Sfbawayh (d. circa 796) as the 
founder of the grammar of the Arabic written language still valid today 
for standard modern Arabic. The Arabic philologists call their written 
language a/- Arabīya. In Western Arabistics it is designated as Classical 
Arabic. Essentially, this claim is traced back to the literary language’s 
preservation of three case endings from the hypothesized proto-Semitic, 
but also to the other sounds lost in colloquial Arabic, apart from particu- 
lar syntactic structures. 

In the course of their work, the Arab philologists based their reflec- 
tions on the one hand on the Koran, as the first written monument, and 
on the other hand on the so-called Old Arabic poetry. Insofar as the lat- 
ter, however, was not fixed in writing, one relied on the accepted oral 
tradition of the Arabian nomads, who, in particular, it was presumed, 
had preserved the so-called hamza, the stop in a medial or final position, 
from prehistoric times. But because a reliable oral Arabic tradition was 
likewise assumed for the Koran as well, the defective script of which — 
except for the original matres lectionis ū and ī— had no vowel signs at 
all, once it was fixed according to the model of the so-called Old Arabic 
poetry, the course for the future was set. For the correct understanding 
of the Koran text, this circumstance was of crucial and, at the same time, 
of fateful historical significance. 

For whereas one knew until now that the hamza and partly the alif 
had been inserted later on into the text of the Koran as a mater lectionis 
for long ā and the other vowel signs, one was nevertheless convinced 
that this had occurred on the basis of a reliable oral tradition. Beginning 
from the assumption of the downright phenomenal memory of the Arabs, 
who supposedly had orally preserved an impressive quantity of poetical 
works, one assumed as a matter of course that this was also the case for 
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the Koran, not only because it was the first, but even more so because it 
was the holy Scripture of the Arabs. 

However, to this day nobody has dared to take seriously into consid- 
eration the occasionally expressed suspicion’ that the Koran text was 
misread and distorted not only by the introduction of the vowel signs, 
but especially by the subsequently inserted diacritical points that first 
established the original consonant script. 


IV. The Historical Error 


The findings of this first study, however, force one to conclude that the 
previous thesis of a reliable oral transmission of the text of the Koran 
stemmed from a mere legend. 

According to the examples presented here, if the Arab philologists 
and commentators have even misread genuinely Arabic expressions, the 
only possible conclusion regarding the oral transmission of the Koran is 
obvious. If such a tradition existed at all, it must be assumed that it was 
interrupted fairly early on. In any case, the least conclusion that one can 
draw from this is that it has considerable gaps. 


V. The New Reading of the Koran 


If the above philologically underpinned analysis has demonstrated that 
on the basis of both philological and objective criteria the Koran text has 


389 Karl Vollers, for instance, in the conclusions of his work Volkssprache und 
Schriftsprache im alten Arabien [Vernacular Language and Written Language 
in Ancient Arabia] (184), voiced the opinion that “the way in which the Koranic 
language, which is based on imitation, is praised by posterity as genuine 
‘Arabiya should be labeled by the historian as counterfeiting.” To correct a Ko- 
ran text that has been misread in numerous passages, a critical edition of the 
oldest Koran manuscripts, as advocated, for example, by R. Blachčēre Untroduc- 
tion au Coran 196) and from which he expects insights into the origins of the 
Arabic language, is certainly desirable. Yet, read properly, the basic form of the 
canonical Cairo edition of the Koran is already sufficient in itself to enable one 
to make far-reaching conclusions regarding this. 
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been misread and misinterpreted to a degree hitherto considered uni- 
maginable, then the inevitable consequence is the need for a fundamen- 
tally new reading of the Koran. The findings of the present study have 
created the prerequisites for such a reading. 

From this results an essential finding of this study, according to 
which the hitherto scarcely perceived importance of Syro-Aramaic lexi- 
cography has turned out to be crucial not only in providing evidence of 
actual Aramaisms (or Syriacisms) but also and especially in the deter- 
mination of even the Arabic vocabulary of the Koran. To this extent it 
may not be too audacious to hope that with the method on which this 
work has been based the way has now been cleared for the creation of a 
new glossary of the Koran. 
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INDEX OF ARABIC/KORANIC TERMS 


| 


alif 30, 43, 71, 77, 88, 


224, 240, 309 
‘a 309 
illā 201 
Abrāhām 90, 100 
Ibrāhīm 53 

93, 100, 177 
‘ata / “ata 40, 298 
"ūtīta 299 
"adda 299 
na’ti l- arda 271 
ahbara 223 


s. also: j>a mahara, and 


Alga mawabir 


al- ābira 158 
adana 75 
"ādannāk* 75 
iddāk” 76 
"asin 87 


afa-in/af-én 316 
umm al-kitab 106 


amr 190 
amarra 183 
mu āmara 190 
amrihim 190 
ta āmara 190 
ināhu 246 


aiy inatahu 246 
F ‘aw 314, 315 
als / Yol aw*lam/aw*-la 314 
ási | lg) ulu bagīya 204, 2/2 
= 

= bi- 252, 304 
Jy batara 297 
ANI al-abtar 293, 297, 300 
Jas bada‘a 310 
ai badī 311 
še) x barā a 97, 98 
a DE bārid 287 
JH baraza 152 
8 jb bariza 152 
Gj burrizat 162 
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Koran codex of Samargand (CD 0024) 


Koran codex of Samargand (CD 0098) 
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Koran codex of Samargand (CD 0585) 


SAMARKANDSKH KUFICHESKII KORAN — Coran coufique de Samarcand écrit 
d'aprēs la tradition de la propre main du troisiéme Calife Osman (644-656) qui se 
trouve dans la Bibliothéque Impériale Publique de St. Petersbourg. Edition faite 
avec l'autorisation de l’Institut Archéologique de St. Petersbourg (facsimile) par S. 
Pissaref. St. Petersbourg. 1905 
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Robert Marzari 


Arabic in Chains 
Structural Problems and Artificial Barriers. 


ISBN 978-3-89930-119-9 


“What distinguishes Marzari's work is his ability to explain complicated matters in 
clear and even entertaining language. Linguists often cut a poor figure here, 
given their propensity to gallop non-stop through the brushwood of grammar. 
Not so Marzari. He illustrates the potentials and limits of a language that over 300 
million Muslims in the Middle East call their mother tongue, aside from the many 
others elsewhere in Africa as well as in Asia, who recite Arabic as the language of 
the Qur'an.” Wolfgang G. Schwanitz / Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin 


Abit Yasar Kocak 
Handbook of Arabic Dictionaries 
ISBN 978-3-89930-021-5 


This book is a brief guide to Arabic dictionaries. It aims on assisting learners of 
Arabic to cope with the difficulties that encounter with the various dictionary 
movements over centuries: Madrasah al-Taklibat, a school established by al-Khalil; 
Madrasah al-Kafiyyah, a school born out of the expansion of the poetry under the 
dominance of the “saci” (rhymed prose); and Al-Madrasah al-Abdjadiyyah. 


Amr Hamzawy (ed.) 
Civil Society in the Middle East 
ISBN 978-3-89930-027-7 


The internal Arab, Iranian and Israeli debates on civil society in the 1980s and 
1990s have only partly found their way into Western studies on the issue. An 
analysis of the discursive structures of the local debates, which represents the 
major objective of the current edited volume, may help shifting the nexus of the 
academic discussion to Middle Eastern perceptions and actors. Amr Hamzawy 
analyses the Arab sociological and political discussion on civil society, depending 
on the intellectual literature of the last ten years. Asghar Schirazi distinguishes in 
his contribution between three central intellectual currents in lran: Islamist, leftist, 
and liberal, each of which can be further subdivided. The article of Angelika Timm 
explores the historical development of the Israeli civil society and addresses some 
important spheres of civil activities. 


www.schiler.de 


Annegret Nippa / Peter Herbstreuth (ed.) 
Along the Gulf 


From Basra to Muscat — Photographs by Hermann Burchardt. 
ISBN: 978-389930-070-3 / bilingual German-English 


The book explores the Arabian Gulf around 1900 through the eyes of Hermann 
Burchardt, a man without a political mission and no economical interests, merely 
intended “to take up a picture”. Hermann Burchardt ist the answer to various 
turn-of-the-century exoticisms, sobering people’s fantasies about the Orient. He 
saw the truth of photography in a sequential alignment of various perspectives as 
opposed to the single image. His mirrorings aimed to create a tension as regards 
interpretation, appearing as curious as reality itself. 


Ali Hassan Jama 
Who cares about Somalia? 
Hassan’s Ordeal - Reflections on a Nation’s Future 
ISBN 978-3-89930-075-8 


This book is about a Somali civil war and the fail of the Siad Barre regime. It is 
about how people living there at the time did really suffer from it as a result. 
Although it principally relates to a family, the book tells an applicable story of 
flight, provisional shelter and finally exile. It is also about the political history of 
Somalia and about Somali ethnicity in general; and the book discusses the future 
of the Nation and how international and regional powers are involved in playing 
their sometimes influential roles in its intricate and complicated political path. For 
Somalis, international observers, historians and scholars alike one hopes these 
few lines shall offer some ideas to ponder and some more food for thought. 


www.schiler.de 


M Christoph Luxenberg, a scholar of ancient Semitic languages in 
Germany, argues that the Koran has been misread and mistrans- 
lated for centuries. His work, based on the earliest copies of the 
Koran, maintains that parts of Islam’s holy book are derived from 
pre-existing Christian Aramaic texts that were misinterpreted by 
later Islamic scholars who prepared the editions of the Koran 
commonly read today. ... Luxenberg’s radical theory is that many 
of the text's difficulties can be clarified when it is seen as closely 
related to Aramaic, the language group of most Middle Eastern 
Jews and Christians at the time. THE New York TIMES 


E Scholars of the first rank will now be forced to question the 
assumption that, from a philological perspective, the Islamic 
tradition is mostly reliable, as though it were immune to the 
human error that pervades the transmission of every written 
artifact. HUGOYE — JOURNAL OF SYRIAC STUDIES 


E In the West, questioning the literal veracity of the Bible was 

a crucial step in breaking the church’s grip on power — and in 
developing a modern, secular society. That experience, as much 
as the questioning itself, is no doubt what concerns conservative 
Muslims as they struggle over the meaning and influence of Islam 
in the 21st century. But if Luxenberg’s work is any indication, the 
questioning is just getting underway. NEWSWEEK INTERNATIONAL 


® This naturally leads to the most fascinating book ever written 
on the language of the Koran, and if proved to be correct in its 
main thesis, probably the most important book ever written on 
the Koran. THE GUARDIAN 
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